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THE SPEECH 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS; 
ON THE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 
ON TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1812. 
WITH PROOFS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 





[We notice this admirable piece of argumen- 
tative eloquence with the sincerest pleasure. 
It does more honour to the Heuse of Bruns- 
wick than all its titles, rank, or power, 


and it proves that the family is not devoid © 


of talents, however stupid and jesotted 
may have been some of its branches. The 
superior talents of the Duke of Sussex 
have long been known in the higher 
circles, and this speech will render 
them familiar to all ranks. The regret 
will be general that such great views 
should not be actively engaged in the pub. 
lic service, and that the intelligence of this 
illustrious personage has not the weight 
that is due to it in the councils of his bro- 
ther. For our parts we have long directed 
eur hopes towards his Royal Highness, and 
have anxiously desired to witness the influ- 
ence of his transcendant abilities and libe- 
ral policy in rescuing his country from the 
abyss into which it has heen plunged by 
vice, folly, and incapacity ] 





RIGHT OF PETITIONING. 


TAVERY good subject must respect 
the laws of his country. 
_It is not_enough to begin by submit- 
ting to them, but it is Our duty-alse to 
maintain them as long as they exist. 
This obedience, which must be reli- 
giously observed, does not prevent us, 
liowever, from investigating the incon- 
Veniences of laws, which, at the time 
they were framed, might have been poli- 
tical, prudent, nay even necessary, but 
ow, trom a total change of circum- 
‘tances and events, may have become un- 
Just, oppressive, and equally useless. — 

f, on inquiry, the subject finds bim- 
self aggrieved, his next step should be 
{0 petition the sovereign, or both 

ousés of Parliament, for redress. 

This is one of the greatest privileges of 
Moxtiny Mae, No, 229, ; 


our glorious Constitution, upon which 
too much stress cannot be laid, as it tends 
not only to secure the liberty of the sube 
Ject, but likewise to ensure the tranquillicy 
of the state. 1 Willicm und Mary, Stat, 
2,c. 2. 

Such memorials ought always to be 
drawn up, and presented with all humie 
lity and respect; when it becomes the 
duty of the Legislature to receive thein 
in that conciliatory and gracious manner, 
and to pay them that due and serious 
attention, as will convince the petition. 
ers of the justice and reliet they may 
reasonably expect from the inclination 
which the Sovereign and Parliament 
cannot but at all times feel to benetrt 
the loval and faithful subjects of these 
realins, 


CAUSES OF PERSECUTION. 

Let us examine the rea! source, the 
primum mobile, of those bloody tales, 
which have dyed the page of history with 
indelible and eternal disgrace. 

If the historian be impartial and core 
rect, in man alone we shall tind the 
whole to originate, who has at all tunes 
evinced himself to be an aninal or blood ; 
and the policy of states has se!dom scrue 
pled tu associate, at least the name of re 
ligion, in the perpetration of its enore 
mities, 

There is no doubt, but that state po-= 
licy, and the wicked love of power, wasy 
and ever will be, the first cause of those 
dissentions; and, therefore, to man alone 
must we louk for their remedy. 


SACRIFICES OF PATRIOTISM. 

I am well aware, my lords, that the 
man who ventures to speak the truth to 
contending interests, must expect the 
resentment of the fanatics on both sicles 5 
those men who, losing sight of all religion, 
transfer the name to the secondary ob- 
jects of their idolatrous doctrines, and 
veil their polluted politics with the sacred 

ntle of Christianity. 
rr resentment J know T am ex- 
t the man who feels the amor 
10 disinterestedly and sincerely 
glory, and welfare, of 
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the nation at heart, should brave the dan- 
ger, if he thinks he can be of any use 3 
and, arming himself with the courage of 
a Curtius, plunge into the gulf, should 
his country and his duty require it of 
him. 

inspired with these seutiments ; fully 
acquainted with the political causes 
which placed that branch of the family 
to whom I have the honor to belong on 
the throne of these united kingdoms, and 
professing the religion of the country as 
by law established, with which I am sa- 
tisfied, cunsidering it the most perfect, as 
long as I believe, and [ am convinced 
that it is the most charitable, 1 think 
myself called upon to explain to your 
Jordships the motives and considerations 
which determine my vote upun this great 
question. 


Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


I pretend to nothing else; nor wish 
but to recommend the moderation and 
gentleness which belong to Christian 
hearts, instead of the rage which portrays 
she nature of tigers. 


TRUE POLICY, 

To tolerating all religions, government 
becomes acquainted with their tenets, 
and of course knows the limits, as well 
as the extent, of the pledges requisite 
for the tranquillity of the state, besides 
what holds it has, or can have, upon 
them. 

The wisest and soundest policy would 
leave all religions quietly to themselves, 
so lopg as they neither attack morality 
nor subvert the public quiet, either by 
their ambition or intolerance; their va- 
riety would not fail to produce a rival- 
ship, useful as a balance in the scale of 
dower, and as an emulation to virtue. 
The state has no right to exercise its au- 
thority over the private opinions of any 
individual; but merely to notice those 
acts which may endanger and disturb the 
regularity and good order of its civilized 
eonimunity. 

Man is amenable for his thoughts to 
no one except his Redeemer, who alone 
has the knowledge, power, and right, to 
judge them. 

A limited state may wisely adopt 
Buinptuary laws; and, in that case, very 
— admit but of one religion; 
owever this would be a very narrow 
and weak policy in a great empire like 
ours, where the extent of our eossessions 
calls upon us to govern a variety of na. 
wus, amongst whom there wust natue 
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rally exist a diversity of Opinions, ang 
an industry which extends to an ing 
of objects. 

Thus situated, an enlightened, wise, 
and liberal government, should protect 
all religions, of whatever sects or casts 
without any partial distinction; when 
Jealousy, complaint of tyranny and op. 
pression, and the loss of hope and conf. 
dence in the legislature (which must ine. 
vitably ar’se when they have been treated 
unequally and unfairly for a great length 
of time) would cease and give way to an 
union of interests. 

By such means alone can an immense 
state or empire exist, and be main 
tained, when every new acquisition and 
conquest will prove advantageous and 
beneficial, 

It was upon these principles that the 
Greeks and Romans conquered the great- 
est part of the known world; when they 
were every where acknowledged and con. 
sidered benefactors and protectors, in 
stead of conquerors and tyrants. 

The same plan, our chief antagonist, 
who narrowly watches, and strictly ad 
heres to, the examples and instructive 
lessons of the ancients, has craftily pur. 
sued; and such is the balm, and eveo 
charm, of religious toleration, that it has 
caused his iron-yoke to be borne with 
less clamour; and that the French na- 
tion, lulled asleep by the consolation of a 
promiscuous and free exercise of their 
religious tenets, have lost sight of the 1 
quisitor’s faget, and unguardedly, before 
they were aware of the danger, sub 
mitted to his temperal inquisitions and 
tortures. 

Should we not then take tessons of 
wisdom from our adversaries, and guard 
against sucha dangerous weapon, wielded 
by the able hands of so wary a foe? By 
adopting a similar system of perfect tole 
ration, which harmouises so well with 
our constitution, and is so congenial with 
our ideas of liberty, we might produce 
incalculable advantages ;—we should gaia 
over fresh votaries to our cause, and tead 
the nation on to still greater victories 
and triumphs, by ensuring the united 
efforts and good wishes of many addie 
tional millions of grateful and loyal sub. 
jects. 

Had we acted upon these salutary, 2° 
nerous, and luminous principles, Su¢ 
scenes as took place in the East Indies 4 


few years ago would not have existed “ 
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jsjared us, I OUT interests and good 
e with the NAtIVES. ; 

By toleration, in short, 1s meant con- 
formity, safety, and protection, granted 
bythe state to every sect, that does not 
maintain doctrines inconsistent with the 

ublic peace, the rights of the sovereign, 
gid the safety of our neighbour, 

In proportion as civilization encreases 
the world, diversity of opinions must 
paturally multiply; and on no subject, so 
muchas on that of religion, in which me- 
ditation has so great a share, in relation 
to the present security and future hap. 
piness of every individual.—As the mind 
of wan improves, and expands by dis. 
coveries and communications with his 
fellow-creatures, he is enabled to reason 
with greater advantage to himself, by 
comparison and reflection ; and in no in- 
sauce do the mental faculties shew their 
rapid strides so quickly, or under such a 
variety of forms, as in matters of religion, 


pain 





PAPAL TEMPORAL POWER.- 

Mony of the popes not only disclaimed 
temporal power over kings, but acknowe- 
ledged theinselves their subjects. 

In a letter addvessed by Pope Gre- 
gory, tothe Emperor Mauritius, who in- 
sisted on the publication of a law, he 
expresses himself to that very effect: 

“T, being subject to your command, 
have caused the law to be sent into 
sveral parts; and, because the law 
agrees not with God omnipotent, I have 
by letter informed my serene lord; 
wherefore, I have in both done wha: I 
ought; obeyed the Emperor, and not 
concealed what I thought for God.” 

Pope Eugenius received a caution from 
St. Bernard, admonishing him not to 
mterfere in temporal matters, in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“ Earthly kingdoms have their judges, 
“priuces and kings; why do you thrust 
your sickle into another man’s harvest? 
St. Peter could not give what he had 
hot. Did he give dominion? It is said 
ui the gospel, the kingdom of the Gen- 
les has dominion over them; but you 
ag SO: itis plain, dominion is forbidden 

» Apostles ; go now, and there unite 
Cither dominion with the apostleship, or 
arts Preaped dominion; you are plamly 
on ei ~ one ; if you will have both, 
Senos ye both ; you will be of the 
a, . those of whom God com- 
tang they have been princes, and | 
ow them not,” 
ay a stranger to fear or flat- 

titan abridgment of the prayer 


offered up by Christian subjects for their 

agan rulers: “ We pray for the em. 
peecens that God may grant ‘hem a 
ong lite and quiet reign; that their fae 
mily may be safe, and their forces va- 
liant: their seuate wise; their people 
orderly and virtuous; that they may rule 
In peace, and enjoy all the blessings they 
can desire, either as men or princes ;=—~ 
cl omnia qua tendunt ad Cesuris votum.” 

The popes themselves were used to 
take oaths of fidelity, as appears from a 
re of Charlemagne to Leo the Third, 

»D. 796. 

Many learned writers of the church, 
amongst whom are numbered several 
popes, call the king, God's vicar on earth, 
forbid the priest to usurp the royal dig- 
nity; and confine the power of the 
church to the dispensation of the divine, 
and that of the prince to the administra. 
tion of temporal, 

The Council of Constance in 1415, 
the Jesuits assembled at Ghent in 1681, 
and the clergy in France in 1682, de- 
dared that kings and princes, by God's 
ordinance, are not subject in temporals 
to any ecclesiastical powers: and that 
they cannot be deprived directly, or in- 
directly, by the authority of the keys of 
the church: neither can their subjects 
be freed from fealty and obedience. 

In canon Jaw it stands, that kings ace 
knowledge no superiors in temporals, 
and that appeals, concerning tempora!s, 
should not be brought to the pope’s trie 
bunal. 

Philip, the Fourth of France, in a 
dispute with Pope Bonitace the Eighth, 
in 1303, addresses him in the following 
words: * We should have your Madness 
to know, that we acknowledge no supe 
rior in temporals but God alone. 

Charles the Sixth, of France, who re- 
probated as much as the church, and 

articularly the University of Paris, the 

lilesium doctrines preached by Pope 
John, the Twenty-second, ordered hie 
to retract them in the following words : 

“ Retracte ou je te feral ardre. 

This same poutiff was alterwards ex- 
communicated for having maintained 
those tenets; hich, of usell, woud 
an end to all questions of supremacy ah 
infallibility. . 

This happened in 1354. 


Alfonso the Fifth, ot Portugal, after 


his conquest over the infidels 1 Alticas 
conceiving the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 


to be vested in him, delegated a part of 
it to the Order of Christ; grantuis them 
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their possessions beyond the seas; and 
which is in force at the present time. 

Francis, the First of France, when he 
reduced the Duchy of Milan, in 1520, 
appointed the bishop of Tarbes to ex- 
ercise, sovereignly, all ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction in that country, without the 
intervention or authority of the Pope. 

The Emperor, Charles the Fifth, when 
Clement the Seventh had made a league 
with Francis the First, abolished the 
papal authority all over Spain, 

Already, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror,—that illustrious warrior and 
sovereign, acceded to pay the peter- 
peace, which was levied in this country ; 
but he positively refused, by letter to 
Pope Gregory the Seveuth, his legate 
Hubertus’s pretensions to swear allegi- 
ance to the Pontiff. 

His sons, William Rufus and Henry 
the First, continued in the same senii- 
ments. 

The preservation of the Magna Charta, 
the first great bulwark of every English- 
man’s liberties, is solely to be attributed 
to the firmness of Cardinal Langton, 
who, supported by the barons, refused to 

ublish the excommunication, which was 
issued by the Pope against those who 
should press King John to maintain his 
treaty withthem, From those the sove- 
reign had sought to get himself released ; 
and, to that end, had personally applicd 
tv the court of Rome: having, at the 
beginning of his reign, freely resigned, to 
Innocent the Third, his crown and inde- 
pendence; and of course placed himself 
under the papal protection. 

The reigns of Edward the Third and 
Richard the Second, equaliy manifest the 
same disposition to resist the encroach- 
ments of the pontiffs, which was also 
followed by Henry the Eighth. 

[t is right, though, to remark here, 
that personal motives had an additional 
sway, In creating the separation between 
the monarch and the holy see ; for in en- 
acting those very laws, 1t was positively 
decreed, that nothing as to the faith was 
t be altered, 

Queen Mary, who repealed Henry's 
statutes, prudently put this safeguard :— 
that the Pope’s bulls and briefs were 
merely to be confined to spirituals, with- 
out miterfering either with the indepen- 
dence of the kingdom, or the indepen- 
dence of her subjects. 

Qseen Elizabeth, her successor, who 
cancelled the Acts of Philip and Mary, 
and re-established the supremacy over 
the church ef England, was as much, if 


not more, actuated than her father 
motives of personal security, and ¢h 

maintenance of her crown ; to which he 
attention had been particularly called ‘ 
Clesnent the Seventh’s refusal to acknos 

ledge King Henry the Eighth’s divorce 
from Catharine of Arragon, prior to his 
marriage with ‘her mother, and by an 
Act the parliament had passed, declarins 
her illegitimate, although afterwards re. 
voked. 

Sull the Catholics, after Elizabeth had 
declared herself Protestant Queen, and 
Governess of the Church, joined their 
sovereign in resisting the forces which 
Sixtus the Fifth had influenced Catholic 
princes to employ against hers so much 
so, that the Spanish admiral observed, 
that on landing, he would make no dis. 
tinction between a Catholic and a Pro- 
testant, save what the point of a sword 
would have made between their flesh, 


rb 





FAITH WITH HERETICS, 

The only other serious political objee- 
tion, which has ever been violently urged 
against the Catholics, is the supposition 
of their not considering themselves obliged 
to keep faith with heretics. 

Their own especial refutation given to 
this charge, in the most positive terms, 
by the oath of allegiance, which they 
take, is a sufficient contradiction to a 
stigma that has been thrown upon their 
character in times ef religious contra- 
versies, when both parties seemed einu- 
lous which of the two should blackeut the 
other the most. 

However, some opinions of Catholic 
divines and jurists, as to this very pol, 
will add, if necessary, additional weight 
to their assertions. 

Justinian declares, that he acts con 
trary to the law,—who, confining himselt 
to the letter, acts contrary to the spirit 
and interest of it; and whosoever, to €X- 
cuse himself, endeavours fraudulent \ 
illude the true sense of a law, by ee 
gorous attachment to the word of it, shall 
not escape its penalties by such preva- 
rications, 

S, Isidorus, apud Gratianum, states 
whoever swears, must do it according to 
the intention of him to whom he swea' 
let the mode and form of the express" 
be what it will. an - 

In the general council of aac 
even where the conduct of that assem" 
towards Huss is cited by Protestants, 

va, d agarost 
proof of the accusation, urge’ vo 
Catholics, for breach of faith to Hereti® 


—Pope Martin the Fifth declared, '* 
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ie got lawful for a man to perjure him- 
itis 00 es 
eli on any account, even for the faith ; 
further adds, “let the persons sus- 

sted be asked, whether he, or she, 
joes not think that all wilful perjury, 
ommitted upon any occasion what. 
sever, for the preservation of one’s life, 
or another man’s, or even for the sake 
of faith, is a mortal sin. - 

If any additional contradiction were 
requisite, the behaviour of the illustrious 
Empress, Maria Theresa, towards her 
Protestant subjects in Hungary, must 
atisty the most caviling disposition, as 
to the sincerity and strictness with which 
a Catholic princess fulfilled her promises, 
made to a body of men, commonly called 
Heretics, in the hour of distress. 

That magnanimous heroine, surroanded 
on all sides by numerous and powerful 
foes, ready to invade her dominions, and 
tomake her captivey—armed the softer 
and more delicate feelings of her sex 
witha manly and martial firmness. She 
took in her arms her infant son, and, 
shewing him to her subjects of every de- 
scription, Behold your Prince,’ says 
sie, “unable to guard you, defend his 
nylits; and when he shall be able to sway 
the sceptre, the grateful remembratce of 
your services shail procure you his favor, 
love, and protection.” 

Her Protestant subjects of Hungary 
focked to her banners, and, as a reward 
oi their loyalty, she repealed the rstric- 
twe laws which former sovereigrs had 
enacted; she made it high treason to 
molest them in the exercise of thzir re- 
‘igiot:; this toleration, Maria Theresa 
began in her hereditary kingdoms, and 
Joseph the Second completed the eman- 
cipation all over his dominions, by re- 
storing his Christian subjects, of every 
“enomination, to the freedom and rights 
of citizens, . 5 \aooee 

| ee 
_ ACTUAL DISABILITIES 

Now to deprive a man of the power 
aid liberty of acquiring a fortune, or ex- 
‘tence by honest means, is rddbing hi:n 
. the rights of nature, more valuable 
i _ life itself; and, therefore, to 

0 suffers, whether it »¢ by the 
and of justice, or by the hand of op- 
tapers: ron equally the same, and nei- 
ner e pill, nor sweeters the bit- 
ess Of the draught. 
Pl aan ase is not made for great, 
tay - proscriptive exclusions: 
themeor shore tt will and mus destroy 
sor they will destroy the constitution. 


modicis brevis est mtas, et rarasenectus. 


Tn the Magna Charta, it is provided, 
that no man shail be disseized of his lie 
berties and free customs, but by the 
Judgment of his peers, or the law of the 
land ; meaning clearly tor some proved 
crime, tried and adjudged, 

Neither Heaven nor man has granted 

& power to punish any one but malefac. 
tors, and no one is less Open to such an 
accusation, than he who follows the dice 
tates of his conscience. 
_ Fo him itis the oracle of the Divinity; 
in abiding by its prescription, be imagines 
to please bis Creator ; mistaken, perhaps, 
he may be, but a mistake is not a 
crime. 

The magistrate who punishes an honest 
peaceable man, for foilowing the religion 
of his education, and the dictates of his 
conscience ; and the legislators who aue 
thorize him to do so, both forget theme 
selves, and the rights of mankind. 

We are men, and must live among 
men, and must make and claim merciful 
allowances for the errors of fallible and 
peaceable beings, and for that renitency 
of our nature against coercion, which, if 
well disciplined, and well directed, is in 
fact the origin of all liberty. 

Magna Charta regards the civil rights 
and liberties of the subject, as much a 
fundamental part of the constitution, as 
the establishment of the church of Eu- 
gland was thought; either in the Act of 
King William or Queen Anne. 

It was not a fundamental part of the 
Act of Settlement, at the Revolution, 
that the state should be Protestant with- 
out any qualification, —_ 

In no other country in the world, 1s 
the religion so peculiarly defined as in 
this; for, till within these few years, @ 
signature of thirty-seven, out of thirty~ 
nine articles, was absolutely necessary 
for the toleration of any other protestant 
sect. 

Now the power that could remove the 
tests from dissenting Protestants, was 
nat authorized to exercise it more for the 
one sect, than for the other; and, theres 
fore, the Catholics ought to have om 
equally included in this out igen 
gislature did not, beyond a doubt, m 


ard the church in one part only, and 


to gu 
to leave her defenceless and exposed in 


every other, =. | 
Tiere is no disability that affects any 


other class of Dissenters, which affects 
not equally the Roman Catholics, “em 
there are several disabilities to which _ 
latter are liable, but do notin any respec 
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IIS OWN OBSERVATIONS. 

Whenever I knew of an English, 
Scotch, or Irish seminary, existing on 
wiy part of the continent [ happened to 
pass through, LT made it a poimt con- 
stantly to visit them; when the most un- 
feiyned marks of devotion and attach. 
ment to my family, and to their countrys 
snen, were, at all times, most unequivde 
cally evinced, ; 

In many I have observed, and. particu- 
Jarly at tome, the pictures of their Ma- 
jesties exhibited in their public halls, as 
an incontrovertible testimony of their 
loyalty and allegiance. 

ees 
HIS OWN HEALTH. 

These sentiments are the consequence 
of diligent, constant, and serious inquiry, 
and have been greatly influcuced by deep 
and religious meditation, 

Since the last time I ventured to in- 
trude myself upon the attention of this 
house, domestic calamities and: serious 
iniisposition have almost constanily vi- 
s.iced me j—it Is in such moments as those, 
my lords, when it appeared a few in- 
stants would separate me for ever from 
this mortal life, and the hopes of a better 
consoled me inthe hour of anguish. and 
sorrow,—that all prejudices cease, and 
that man views human events, unbiassed 
hy prepossession, in their true hight, in. 
spired with Christian charity, and calmed 
by a confident resignation on the mercy 
of the Omnipotent: at these times, when 
one may be almost said to stand facé to 
face with one’s Creator, I have frequently 
a-ked myself, what preference 1 could 
urge in my favor, to my Redeemer, over 
my fellow-creatures, in whose sight all 
well-intentioned and well-inclmed men 
have an equal claim to hismercy? The 
answer of my conscience always was: 
follow the directions of your Divine 
Master; love one another, and do not 
unto others what you would pot have 
them do unto you: and upoa this doce 
trine I am acting. 

The present life cannot be the boun- 
dary of our destination ; it is but the first 
stage, the infancy, of our existence: it 1s 
a minority, during which we are to pre= 
pure for more noble occupations ; aud 
the more faithfully we discharge our due 
hes here below, the more exalted will be 
the degree of protection and felicity we 
May hope to attain hereafter, 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
Lost, indeed, must that church be, 
, 1. 
Whose only existence could depend spon 


Dr. Buchan’s Opinions concerning Life and Health, 


depriving any body of men, 


ful and firm adherence 
scientious and religious 


libernes and free Customs; and reduce 


them to a state of civil 
Should the safety of 


terly inconsistent with all the civil 
of the far larger part of the inhabitants 
of a country, that church would be, not 
only in the most deplorable state, but 


from & faith. 
to their own Cine 


OpiMiONS, of thes 


servitude, 
the church be pt. 
rights 


likewise im the most imminent danger, 
THE CORONATION OATH, 

I have, for particular reasons, studie 
ously avoided touching upon the Cor 
nation Oath, not from want of having 
formed ny opinion upon that subject; 
but from motives of personal respect and 


delicacy, 


Sut one remark [I cannot refrain from 


making; and, if Tam 


out of order, I beg 


the leaned lurd to signify it to me, when 


I shall instantly desist. 
Muah has been said 


relative to the re 


pugnatce shown to the measure in a cer 


tain quarter, 


Should this repugnance have proceed- 
ed from considerations of religious and 
prudential motives warring together, may 
not the indisposition whieh most deeply 
atfects us all, and none more particularly 
than nyself, have been vecasioned by 


them? — 
By removing these 


obstacles, might 


we not pave the way and open a gleam 
for a perfect recovery? 

This is a mystery which can only be 
known by the Great Disposer of all hus 
man events, who alone has a right and a 
power :o take away that life which he has 
given as; and therefore to his will we 


must pitiently submit, 


but with pious re 


signation hope for the best, 
: 'e brought my 
i coud not, however, have brougnl nh) 
mind to dave concluded, without mete 
tioning this consideration. 


-_—-__---~s 


* * The notes indicate extensive reading 


and profourd erudition. 


——- & 
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ody distioguished by some medical tion with the atmospherical air, In the 
' : , . ‘ ' 
works, displaying acutencss ot observation earliést rudiments of anima! 

and perspicacity — Bw en some Contrivance for maintaini 
performance is avowedly an introduction tO tercourse with the external 


course of lectures, and it applies some ori- , ; 5 : 
sna and clear views of Nature to solve dif- ue ad silteate very ree be nod 
fculties in the animal economy. Such a talit ior deri iat necessary to vis 
work is not well adapted to purposes of ex- - y was derived from the air, which 
tract, the passages following are likely Th, ancients termed the pabulum vite, 
however to gratify by their good sense and 1€ demand for fresh Supplies of air va- 


existence, 
ny an ine 
air may be 


perapicuity of expression. ries much in the different. periods of ex- 
ret Abs istence of the same animal, and still more 
SENSATION. in the various classes of animated beipes - 

=" 3 


ENSATION and motion enter into but a full and free respiration of pure air 
Se most sinple notions of animal !5 absolutely necessary to support the 
ive, But the existence of these facul- health aud vigour of the more complex 
ties always implies organic structure, and perfect animals, 


That modification of animal matter, in —-—- 
which sensation appears peculiarly to _ ANIMAL ECONOMY, 
reside, is termed nervous. The more Respiration, accretion or digestion, 


sinple species of zoophytes, as the po- and secretion, complete the circle of the 
Iypi, may be considered as consisting to- animal economy; and, as these func- 
wily of nerve. Without disparity of tons appear to be essentially necessary to 
parts, the living principle seems equally the existence of the sentient principle of 
diffused throughout the whole of their life, they are denominated the vital funce 
simple structure; so that, when subdi- "ons. The influence of the living prin- 
vided, each separate portion, closing on ciple is again absolutely requisite to maine 
itself, soon becomes fit to perform ali the tain their agencies ; for, if the communi- 
functions of a complete animal, The Cation of the nervous power with any ore 
pain instantly perceived from irritation, 889 of the living body be intercepted, 
even by the finest point applied to the by compressing or dividing the nerve 
surface of the body, affords sufficient through which it passes, that organ 
proof thar a homogeneous sentient sub- will soon cease to perlurm its proper 
stance is diffused over every part of the lice. 
largest aad most complicated animal. 





USE OF THE SENSIS. 
NEW sECRETIONS. ‘By sensation, animated beings are con- 

According to a Jaw of nature, every nected with external nature, Resist 
animated being requires perpetual repa- ance, perceived by means of the touch, 
tation, by fresh supplies of matter, which which may he termed the universal sense, 
are retained in temporary union, by the informs us, that something exists bes.des 
plastic power of life. It is the presence ourselves. By the organs of the ditter- 
of the principle of animation which im- ent senses we become acquainted wii 
pats individuality. The component other properties of matter, through the 
parts of all living bodies are in a_state intervention of certau medias Lo ex- 
of perpetual secretion, For the pur- cite the perception of taste or smell, 
pose of containing a proper quantity of there must previously be a solution in 
the materials, whence this accretion of water, or in arr. Sound 13 transinitied 
few matter is derived, all animals are by the vibrations of air; and sight ts pr ” 
Provided with an internal cavity, termed: duced by the impression of the rays of 
eng an organ subordinate to tight upon the eye. 
elinzity of loco-motion. By this pe- 
tinguished Structure, the animal is dise 
y shed from the vegetable kingdom. 
sina hee ce attached to the 
timene. be : uch they derive their nu- 

» SY means of their roots.* 


RESPIRATION, 





PITENOMENA OF LIFE 

The operations of physical causes are, 
‘1a variety of instances, suspended of 
controlled by the principle of hte, which, 
to a certain extent, seems to exempt We 
organic forms with which it is connceted, 
from the influence of chemic al or mccha- 
mid iti¢ nica! agency. Vegetables spring Up 
mm, essential to the ex- hi dap tlc 
wards from the ground in direct appust 


hee of anit 1A : 
linal jife, is a communicas ¢ natetnal 
Stes, ’ — tion to the tendency al gravitas he 


ter 
ist, 





” See our Magazine | " living creature is not sensthie of 
Pe 117m Magazine for September 1811, A Heine Creature | men, the chict of 
Ven) gy? tt XVI. See also Blair's Uni- own weight. And man, the chk: 

‘rial ; he earth with 


‘eceptor. article Animated Natyse, animals, toucucs Uh 


@agranh g52 4s 
or £93, 454, and 455, 
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more than the termination of his infe- 
rior extremiues. 

The operation of chemical agents is, in 
like manner, modified by the presence 
of the principle of vitality. A living ani- 
mal can maintain its proper temperature, 
and resist the impressions of both heat 
and cold, to a very considerable extent ; 
and the action of a chemical solvent is 
also resisted by the powers of hfe. Cer- 
tain extremes of heat or of cold are, 1n- 
deed, inconsistent with animal existence, 
and an active caustic occasions the death 
of the part to which it is applied. 





MIRACLE OF MAN. 

The exquisite contrivance displayed in 
the formation of the animal body, and 
the energies of the internal vivifying 
principle, particularly as evinced in the 
economy of the human automaton, the 
power it possesses of retaining in harmo- 
nious union the discordant principles en- 
tering into the composition of the body, 
and of resisting the tendency to putre- 
factive fermentation in circumstances 
highly favourable to the commencement 
of that process,—in Compensating various 
irregularities of action,—repeliing differ- 
ent external impressions of a deleterious 
kind,—and expelling from within mat- 
ters of a noxious nature,—in rectifying 
the derangements occasioned by disease, 
—in*the healing of wounds,—the re-uni- 
on, and strengthening of fracturee bones, 
—the faculties of self-motion, self-repair, 
aud reproduction, are Gperations so truly 
wondertul, thatit is not surprising to find 
their more early observers inclined to re- 
fer them to the immediate interference of 
supernatural avency. 





PLAN OF STUDYING MEDICINE, 

Were the fundamental principles of 
that general plan of organization, which, 
variously modified, seems to pervade the 
whole of the animal kingdom of nature, 
pointed out, the particular class of phe- 
nomena connected with the presence of 
the vital principle rendered more familiar 
tuthe mind, the influence of external 
impressions requisite for the support of 
hte, and the astonishing compensatory 
powers of the constitution better under- 
stood, analogy authorises us to conclude 
that the extent of the control assumed 
by man over the functions of the animal 
economy, in the state of health and of 
disease, would be more correctly appre- 
ciated, Pretensions to work miraculous 
cures by concealed and apparently ina- 
dequate instruments would be exploded, 


A just confidence in the healing energy; 
of nature, under the guidance of scies 
instructed by experience, would os 
place of the present prevalent helief : 
the potency of drugs; and the art of 
preserving health, and of treating dis. 
ease, would truly deserve to be conside; 
ed as a ~~ of liberal science. , 
It is only by noting the phenomena 
exhibited by animated beings, and com. 
paring them with each other, that we 
can expect tu obtain any just knowledge 
of the laws of life. But, from the steag 
contemplation of this subject, the attere 
tion, even of those devoted to the pro- 
fession of medicine, has always been ia 
some degree diverted by the fashionable 
studies of the time. The success attend- 
ing the application of the principles of 
mechanical philosophy by Newton, to 
determine the laws of the planetary ino 
tions, led many persons to suppose that 
all the appearances of nature, and a 
mong them the animal functions, might 
be explained by the same means. Tie 
disciples of the Newtonian philosophy 
favoured the pubiic with laborious cal- 
culations of the triturating powers of the 
human stomach, a membranous bag; 
and the process of digestion was suppo- 
sed to be illustrated by the analogous 
operation of a pair of mill-stones in 
grinding corn. Then, there were me- 
chanical theories of fever; muscular mo 
tion was supposed to be better under- 
stood by calling the bones levers, and the 
tendons cords; and the action of the 
heart, in circulating the blood, was 
likened to that of a forcing pump. 





VALUE OF MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
If any farther apology be requisite for 
attempting to draw the attention of some 
portion of mankind, in this age of gene 
ral inquiry, to objects of such ugpelt 
ledged importance as life, health, a0 
ihe means of preserving it, 1 may cit 
the example of that great and wise - 
who has already been so often quotes 
because I consider his authority a5 p* 
ramount in all matters pertaining 0 nas 
tural philosophy, of which, in this “ 
try, he is justly deemed the father. ‘4 
the preface to his history of Life - 
Death, which is, in fact, a treatise 0» nid 

preservation of health, Lord Bacon sta 


Te he 
that, ‘although this was originaily - 
last in order of six monthly ra “ 
ons, which he intended to publish, 


-- plan, ad 
tht i nge his plan, 
thought it good to chang jt even 


recious if 
a mattes 


to give it thesecond place ; be 
the smallest loss of time JS P 
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a matter of such great utility, and which 
he hopes aud trusts may redound tu the 
good of many.” Nor 1s it in my power 
io convey a notion ot the general nature 
and import of the matters intended tu be 
treated of in these lectures more clearly 
than in the very words of tue same emi- 
nent philosopher. In the second book 
of the Advancement of Learning, he ob- 
serves: —* The knowledge that concerneth 
man’s body is divided as the good of man’s 
hody is divided, unto which it reterreth. 
The good of man’s body is of four kinds; 
health, beauty, strength, and pleasure: 
so the knowledges are, medicine or art 
of cure; art of decoration, which is called 
cosmetic; art of activity, which is called 
athletic ; and art of voluptuary, which 
Lacitus truly calleth Eruditus/urus. It 
is evidently true, that, of all substances 
which nature hath produced, man’s body 
isthe most extremely compounded. For 
we see herbs and plants are nourished by 
earth and water; beasts for the most 
part by herbs and fruits; man by the 
fesli of beasts, birds, fishes, herbs, grains, 
fruits, water, and the manitold alterati- 
ons, dressings, and preparations of these 
several bodies, befare they come to be 
his food and aliment. Add. hereunto 
that beasts have a more simple order «* 
life, and less change of affections to work 
upon their bodies; whereas man, in his 
mansion, sleep, exercise, passions, hath 
infinite variations ; and it cannot be de- 
nied but that the body of man is of all 
other things the most compounded mass. 
The soul, on the other side, is the sim- 
plest of substances, as is well expressed. 
© Purumque reliquit 
Zthereum sensum, atque aurai simplicis 
ignem.” 

This variable composition of man’s 
body, hath made-it an instrument easy 
to distemper ; and, therefore, the poets 
did well to conjoin music and mediciire 
in Apollo, because the office of medi- 
che is but to tune this carious -harp of 
man's body, and to reduce it to harmo- 
ny.” Considering the state of natural 
knowledge, at the period when Lord 
Bacon's History of Life and Death was 

ntten, it will be found to contain a pro- 
‘$lous accumulation of important facts, 
oe unquestionably, with some false 

“4soning. The limits of the different 
Kingdoms of nature not having at that 
ee clearly ascertained, unfounded 
fro ae are occasionally deduced 

"mM the affections of inert matter, and 


Wisapplied to the state and condition of 


lontHLy Mac. No. 229. 


animated beings, —May I be permitted 
to indulge a hope that the present at. 
tempt to bring some of the rays of that 
light which bas been diffused by the moe 
recent improvements in natural philoso. 
phy, to bear upon the subject of sentis 
ent existence, will be cousidered, ss in 
some measure conducing to fulfil one 
purpose of this great man; not only by 
teaching how to maintain the harmon 
ous play of this living harp, but also to 
promote the usefulness and respectabality 
of a science,—* which that its profes. 
sors should do, the nobleness of their art 
doth deserve, well shadowed by the 
poets, in that they made Esculapius the 
son of the Sun, the one being the foun- 
tain of light, and the other the second 
stream; but infinitely more honoured 
by the example of our Saviour, who made 
the body of man the object of his mira- 
cies, as the soul was the object of jus 
doctrine,’ 





SYMPATILETIC POWDER, 

To the effects of the Sympathetic 
Powder, blazoned by Sir Kenelm Digby, 
unquestionably among the first philoso. 
phers of his sime, surgeons are, in niy 
opinion, indebted for one of the chief im- 
provements of their art, healing wounds, 
by what is technically termed the first ins 
tention. ‘The powder was applied to the 
weapon, by which the wound had seen 
inflicted, covered with salve, and regue 
larly dressed two or three times a-day. 
The wound, meantime, was directed to 
be brought together, and carefully bound 
up with clean linen rags, and let alone 
for seven days. Atthe end of that pe- 
riod the bandages were removed, and, to 
the glory of Sir Kenelin, and the astonish- 
meat of the Surgeons and by-standers, 
the wound was in a great majority of 1a- 
stances found perfectly united; and the 
with due solemnity, attributed 


cure was, , 
which had, 


to’ the powder and plasters w! 
secundum arten, been daily applied to the 
innocent sword or dagger. 


-——- 


TS AND FERMENTED Lie 





USE OF SPIRI 
QUORS. 

The discovery and habitual use 
agreeable and exlilirating liquors has 
tended more than any other invention 
of man to impair his pameval nate of 
health. Agairst the ultimately ear 
rious effects of distilled spirits, there 
seems to be no provision ay" in = 
human frame, except indeed the innat 
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the pleasing effects of inebriation soon 
obliterated. The habitual use of spirits 
blunts the moral sense, causes ferocity 
and cruelty of manners, and augments 
crimes, by destroying reflection, mani- 
festly changes the expression of the coun- 
tenance, and even alters the tone of the 
voice. The quantity of land devoted to 
the production of the grain from which 
spirits are manufactured, forms an insu- 
perable barrier to the increase of popu- 
lation, as the habitual use of them does 
tu the duration of individual life. 

A comparatively small quantity of 
spirit forced into the stomach of a dog, 
a cat, or a hedye-hog, 1s productive of 
speedy death; and a larger quantity 1s 
followed by the same effectin man. A 
quart of brandy, received into the hu- 
man stomach at once, causes almost in- 
stant death, by destroying the life of 
that important organ, But the pre- 
eminence of the structure of the human 
frame is, in no respect, more signal than 
in resisting the effects of fermented and 
distilled liquors. 

I have remarked several instances of 
dogs acquiring the habit of drinking ale, 
and other strong liquors: in a very tew 
months their faculties were impaired, 
they became bloated, were affected by 
mucous discharges from the eyes, and 
died of universal dropsy. The human 
constitution will bear, not indeed with 
impunity, the habitual use of the pro- 
ducts of fermentation for a series of 
years. 

* A large proportion of the diseases of 
mankind are derived from what they 
drink, and more than are at present sus- 
pected, in my opinion, from water it- 
self. "The scelera uqguarum demand more 
attention than has been hitherto be- 
stowed upon them. The ancients, a- 
ware of the linportance of pure water to 
health, paid more attention to its quali- 
ties, and to the means of obtaining supe 
plies of good water, as the magnificent 
remains of their aqueducts sufficiently 
testify, than the moderns, notwithstand- 
ing all our boasted improvements, 

emenecmenou 
CLASSIFICATION OF DISEASES. 

Blumenbach, in his work de Generis 
Humani Varietate Nativa, has euvume- 
rated the peculiarities in structure, func 
tions, and diseases, by which man is 
distinguished from other animals, A. 
mong which he mentions,—Stature erect, 
—Ilands two,—Pelvis broad and de- 
3 


prest,—Teeth meeting in horizontal 
tact.—-A human being alone js Shhenes 
of proper nates.—Membrana “sia 
Sequiorl S€xul propria; ut et frenun 
preput viro. ‘The softness and fle 
bility of the cellular texture 1s peculiar 
to man, and probably enables him * 
sustain, with impunity, every variety oj 
cilmate ; man is omniverous; he alone 
Is possessed of the faculty of reason, ang 
articulate speech ; and capable of lauehe 
ter and weeping. . 

_ Diseases peculiar to the human spe 
cies are: 


Of the eruptive kind, 


Variole, Morbilli, 

Scarlatina, Miliares, 

Petechiz, Pestis. 
Heemorrhages, 


Epistaxis? © Hzemorrhoides, Menorrhagia. 
Diseases of the nervous system, 


Hypochondriasis, Hysteria, 
Mania > Melancholia, 
Satiriasis, Nymphomania, 
Nostalgia, Cretinismus, 


Asthma Spasmodieum? 
Constitutional Complaints. 


Rachitis, Scrofula, 
Lues venerea, Lepra. 

Local Diseases. 
Amenorrhea, Cancer? 
Clavus, Hernia congenita, 
Herpes, Tinea capitis, 


Solus etiam inter tot animalia ructat. 
Heu mihi! tot mortes homini quot membr; 
malisque 
Tot sumus infecti, mors ut medecina putetur. 
Sed meliora speramus ; 
Et quoniam variant morbi, variabimus artes; 
Mille mali species, mille salutis erunt. 
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DESPOTISM: 
OR 
THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 


A POLITICAL ROMANCE, 
Illustrated by Historical Anecdotes, 





*¢ Je dois regir en Dieu l’univers prevenu, 
Mon Empire est detruit si l’*homme est tt- 
connu.”"==Le Fanatisme de Voltaire. 


My empire falls if once they view the May: 





[ Readers who form their ideas of romance by 
the standard of the Mysteries of Udulphoy 
or who expect every work of this class 0 
treat of sufferings from the tender passio", 
wiil be disappointed in the perusal of this 
work. The philosopher, the politica", 
and the moralist will, however, — 
infinite satisfaction from its pages; 9 
the following extracts from its pretace a0 
illustrative notes, prove that it 


is not the 
productoo 





Or. 
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spjection of a writer for bread, but the work 
elegant and enlightened scholar. ] 


—_——-_— 


of an 


THE JESUITS. 

The Jesuits were originally a Mission. 

ary Society; but the rude constitution 
of fanaticism and ambition, new-moulded 
by a dynasty of subtile Italians, from the 
chool ef the Florentine secretary, pro- 
duced a government unparalleled in an- 
cent or modern times. ‘The General of 
the Jesuits was a Soverexgn; and the Je- 
wits were a People, ditfused in the two 
hemispheres, exhibiting the singuiar 
speciacle of a sccret Despotism, tending 
ty universal monarchy; a monstrous am- 
bition, which could only exist by a per- 
petual growth of power, and spread itself 
by enormous subjection ; practising the 
worst crimes of the worst governments; 
craft, pertidy, injustice, and irreligion: 
the use of spies, informers, and assassins ; 
arbitrary imprisonment, social excome 
munication, and inquisitorial inquiry ; 
all actuated by the unrelenting genius of 
apeculiar despotism, for it was tobe as 
eniightened as powerful, as seductive as 
terriac, 

Their true designs had never been de- 
veloped, during two centuries; and their 
accusers had little more than vague sur. 
mises to urge against them. But the 
te had changed, though the Jesuits had 
hot; and its stretigth produced their 
weakness, Their views were traced out; 
er means discovered ; and the docu. 
ments of their political crimes produced. 

Once known, they ceased to exist. 
They had alarmed the sovereigns and 
ie ministers of Earope ; an evidence at 
once of their power and their guilt. The 
Jesuitic sovereign seemed struck by the 
uistant lightning from heaven, and ap- 
pealed to Romey maternal Rome 
stretched out her withered hands over 
her child and her champion, grieving, 
while she herself united in one common 
fteriice to peacemeand the Jesuits were 
inmolated ! 

While Europe resounded with the 
fa a the Jesuits, their precipitated 
te . ¥ listened to like an incredible 
an Met indistinetly told. A Myste- 
iene ma ays to have perished in 
teele - e had Jong lain out of the 
lissine t _ necromancy ; and, of the 
iene a ung had remaimed in this 

'Yy Dut their nameas a proverb. 
pready alhcte. oe Breet writers lave e- 
tte, a uded to the invisible Jesuitic 

e¥e. Algernon Sydney, during his 
Fésidey Se a OY , ° 
ce at Rome in 1661, a close ob- 


sep a gorse gna in a letter to 
"te mae cent: lous story: “ The 

’ me when all the cardie 
nals weare at severall churches, it was 
soe ordered, that a gentleman put into 
every one of theire hands a printed mee 
moriall, and retired immediately, before 
they could read it; and, being examined, 
it was found to be a most bitter invective 
against the Jesuits, as persons that set 
up a commonwealth amongst themselves, 
independent of and destructive unto the 
Pope’s supremacy ; representing them as 
politicale heretics, and with such Sharpe 
nesse, full of such truths as they cannot 
deny.” Lord Chesterfield, in 1749, de- 
Sires his son to get acquainted with the 
General of the Jesuits; * who, though 
he has no seeming power out of his own 
society, has more real influence uver the 
whole world than any temporal prince 
in it.” 

Robertson, in his History of Charles 
V. has composed their history, and 
sketched their singular constitution, The 
narration is abruptly closed, as it did 
not further enter into his plan, by this 
observation : 

‘The causes which occasioned the 
ruin of this mighty body, as well as the 
circumstances and effects with which it 
has been attended in the different coun. 
tries of Europe, are objects extremely 
worthy the attention of every mtelligent 
observer of human affairs,” 

SECRET CAUSES OF EVENTS, 

The most important events n modern 
history, were probably produced trom 
very different motives, than their osten- 
sible ones. The league in France was 
raised for “ Religion, and the relict of 
public grievances”—such was the pre- 
text; atter the princes and the people 
became alike its victims, the league was 
discovered to have been formed by the 
ride and the ambition of the Cruises, 
aided by the machinationsof the Jesuits, 
A yarallel event occurred between our 
Charles I. aud the Scotch covenanters 
His Majesty declares, “ That religion is 
only pretended and used by them as a 
cloak to palliate their intended rebellion, 
‘< demonstrated by this, &c." * A large 
Declaration concerning the late Tumults 
in Scotland, 1639,” p. 0. 

The reformation, excellent as its ree 
sults have proved in the cause of genuine 
freedom, originated in no purer source 
than human passions and selfish motives, 
It was the progeny of av 
by, of novelty i France, 


arice in Germ. 
and of love ia 


Eng! and, 
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England. The latter elegantly alluded 
to by Gray: 


*¢ And Gospel-light first beam’d from Bullen’s 
eyes.” 

The reformation is considered by the 
Duke of Nevers, in a work printed in 
1590, and by Francis [. in his Apology 
in 1587, asa Coup d Etat of Charles V. 
towards universal monarchy. The duke 
says, that Charles V. silently permitted 
Luther to establish his principles in Ger- 
many, that they might split the union of 
the elective princes, and facilitate, by 
their division, their more easy conquest ; 
thus to secure the imperial- crown here- 
ditary in the House of Austria. Had he 
really felt any zeal for the Catholic re- 
ligion, which he pretended to fight for, 
he would not have allowed the new doc- 
trines to spread for more than tweuty 
years without the least opposition. 

Tie Frondeurs, a revolutionary party 
in France, which shook that kingdom 
under the adininistration of Cardinal 
Mazarine, had for their pretext the pub- 
lic freedom—but that faction, composed 
of some of the French princes and the 
mob, was entirely organized by Cardinal 
De Retz, whw held them in hand at will, 
or spurred them for the occasion—all 
this out of a mere personal pique with 
Mazarine, who had not treated that vi- 
Yacious genius with all the deierence he 
required.—This appears from his own 
Memoirs, 

Leo X. projected an alliance of the 
sovereigns of Christendom against the 
Turks. The avowed object was to op- 
pose the progress of the Ottomans against 
the Mamelukes of Egypt, who were 
more friendly to the Christians—but the 
eanceaied motive with his Holiness was 
to enrich himself and his family with tlie 
spoils of Christendom, and to aggrandise 
the Papal power by war; as, indeed, 
the policy of the popes had ever been in 
those mad crusades they excited against 
the East. 

When James IT. was so strenuous an 
advocate for toleration and liberty of 
conscience, In removing the Test Act, 
this enlightened principle of government 
was only an ostengible one with the bigot 
the real motive was to introduce and 
make the Catholics predominant in the 
rovernment—the result would have been, 
that “hberty of conscience” would soon 
have become “ an overt act of treason.” 

History might be recompused in a new 
manner—-it would not be to describe 
teenlg and characters in the forms they 


now appear. When we mistate 
characters of men, we mistake th. 
ture of things—secret histor 
treasure under ground, 

_Amilear was the first av 
triver of the second Punic Wary thoush 
he died ten years before the commence. 
ment of it, observes Polybius, A di 
tinction, he says, should be always mars 
between the cause and pretext, a 
aptly illustrates the observation by is 
facts lie explains.—“ A statesman (ais 
that wise and grave historian) who know, 
not how to trace the origin of EVEnts 
and discern the different sources foun 
whence they take their rise, may be cone 
pared with a physician, who neglects to 
inform himself of the causes of those dis. 
tempers. which he is called in to cure, 
Our pains can never be better employed 
than in searching out the causes of events, 
for the most trifling incidents give binh 
to matters of the greatest moment and 
importance.”— Hampton’ s Polybius, book 
bi. c. 1. 

There is a volume, intituled, * Far. 
faloni de gli Antichi dall’ Abatte Lance 
lotti, Ven. 1668 ;” the design more for. 
tunate than the execution, 


. the Nite 
Y 1S often 


thor and con. 





THE JESUITS IN THE INDIES, 

The immense power and wealth of 
the Jesuits in both Indies, originated m 
a simple contrivance. 

Acquaviva, among their early founders, 
of a noble family of Naples, was a great 
politician in the school of the Florentine 
Secretary. One of the vows enjoined by 
their romantic founder was the profession 
of poverty—but Acquaviva perceived 
that poverty was.no political virtue. He 
obtained from Gregory XXII. the priv 


lege of trading with the Indies, “ for the 
happier issue of the missions !"—a sit 
e lost no- 


ple project by which the pop : 
thing, but which the foresight of - 
quaviva contemplated as a source ¥ 
unrivalled power, 
As these missions became colomes, 
one of their earliest objects was a 
ally to possess themselves of the nae 
and Portuguese Indian domains, s 
thus to become masters of their rich ant 
ductions, Their pretext was, the vat 
version of souls; but, in pursing 
design, they practised so many " - 
gems, and were influenced by suc A 
man motives, that their enemies '? 


‘ , er, one 

no wast of accusations. Pasquiel re 
° : , ies asks, woe 

of their earliest adversaries, @55>: ? 

their steps - 


do these missionaries direct 


vant 
to a distant country quds Indias 000" 


which 
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ehich Ignatius preferred to Turkey, be- 
aia it was a more dificult conquest. 
Rut the truth is, they soon abandoned 
the North for the ‘opulence of the East ! 

They perpetually intrigued in the ca- 
binets of Portugal and Spain to extend 
heir oriental dominions. Ta the ¢* Re- 
eveil Chronologique,” published by order 
of the court of Lisbon, many of their se- 
cret manceuvres and cabinet intrigues are 
displayed from-> their original memoirs 
and correspondence discovered in the 
various jesuitical archives which were 
seized on by the government at the time 
of their expulsion from Portugal. 

In their character as royal confessors 
they were admitted to a close intimacy 
wih the royal families. Their silent 
victories were often obtained on the 
death-bed of superstitious princes. They 
had the advantage of turning to their 
views the young princes, whom they edu- 
caied. Don Theodosius, the Prince of 
the Brazils, humiliated himself so far as 
to become one of their novices; and, had 
he lived, the crown of Portugal would 
have been in the possession of the Jesuits. 
Ou his death-bed, they pressed him to 
request of bis parents, knowing that at 
such a moment nothing would be refused, 
tuat they would assist the Order to form 
an establishment at Cape-Verd, with 
annual subsidies for their maintenance. 
The parents, with tears in their eyes, 
and their son dying in their arms, could 
hot refuse the solemn injunction, which 
opened Africa to the political mission- 
aries, 

By a political stratagem, they con- 
trived that the courts of justice in the 
Indian provinces should he filled by them- 
selves; thus the King of Portugal was sa- 
‘arying courts of justice, which in reality 
belunged to the General of the Jesuits. 

When they obtained this power, the 
next step was the boldest imaginable. 
they resolved to shut out all intercourse 
between the white men and the Indians, 
of whom they had now become the lords, 
under the disguise of fathers. They 
sued two extraordinary edicts, in the 
King sname, in which, under the pre- 
text of protecting the Indians from the 


| , 
Wl treatment of the whites, (as the Je- J 


*utS asserted,) they actually contrived 
(9 shut the Spaniards and Portuguese 
at ot the interior of the country. The 
Svmmerce was exclusively their own. 
Vhen the captain-general attempted to 
*\courage an intercourse between the 
“ropeans and the natives, and perhaps 
\ diseover what was passing in the con- 


cealed interior, the Jesuits had him 
tried as a criminal, in a court of which 
the judges were Jesuits, 

Their next extraordinary invention, 
was that of creating a language for their 
state; an idiom to be understood only 
by their own subjects; an effectual ine 
terdiction of all intercourse with strane. 
gers, from the utter impossibility of coms 
municating their sentuments, This lane 
guage, called Guarani, was the only one 
permitted to be spoken in their republic, 
The complete’ subjugation of these In- 
dians, by ignorance and superstition, 
was such, that they imagined there was 
no other power in the whole universe 
but the Jesuitic; no despotism ever ap- 
peared more firmly estaolished than that 
of their theocratical duminion. 

It required a war of five years of the 
allied forces of Spain and Portugal be- 
fore the good fathers were conqueied. 





COUPSs D'ETAT. 

Te is evident that, among the Arcana 
TInperiorum, there are sometimes what 
the political French term, great Coups 
d' Etat, to be performed ; and these Are 
cana, to adopt the words of Tacitus, are 
nothing less than flagitia wnperiorum, po- 
litical crimes, supposed to be necessary 
to preserve the governing powers. These 
can only be confided to a select few, to 
whom the inmost secrets of the king's 
heart are exposed ; from their nature they 
cannot be deliberated on in any open 
Council. Henry IIL. could not have cons 
ceited the death of the Guises; Henry [V. 
that of Biron; nor Elizabeth that of E~ 
sex, but in the darkest corners ot their 
Cabinets. The massacre of St. Barthoe 
lomew, a great Coup d’Etat, could not 
admit of ad open Counci!—Stratagems 
are silent things. We do not take hares 
by blowing a trumpet, nor catch birds by 
hanging bells in the nets,observed a shrewd 
statesinan. ; P 

By a curious fact given 1 the Memoirs 
of Anne of Austria, 1 appears that 
Charles I. consulted with his queen on the 
means of arresting the Five Members of 
the Popular Party. When he had = 
to perform this Coup d’ Etat, her Ma- 
‘esty, looking on her watch every minute, 
and waiting anxiously for the news, said 
to Lady Carlisle, “ Rejoice! by this tine 
I hope the king 1s master 10 his own do- 
minions, and such and such persons must 
be now arrested!” Lady "sarap 
trived to leave her Majesty, dispate ved @ 
letter to one of the members, and _— 
him with the contriyance, 
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When the king entered the house it was 
too late. ‘The birds I see are flown !” 
said Charles. The queen lamented all 
her life her indiscretion, which in a few 
minutes undid the state. 





JESUIT CORRESPONDENCE, 

Some notion may be formed of the 
intelligence conveyed to the General 
of the Jesuits in the following statement 
of his correspondence from all parts of 
the world. 

37 Provincials, who were to write 

monthly - - - 444 

612 Superiors of Colleges, who wrote 
month ty - - - 2448 

$40 Superiors of Houses of Residence 
were to write quarterly - 1360 

59 Masters of Novices of 59 Houses 
of Noviciates, towrite quarterly 256 

1048 Consultors, Admonishers, and So- 

cials, who were to write at least 
twice a year - - - 2096 
6584 
Total of letters indispensably written, 
without calculating those on particular 
oceasions, the correspondence of two 
hundred missions, and eighty-four houses 

of the professed, 

These 6584 letters divided by 37, the 
number of the provinces make 177 states 
of every kingdom and ,every province. 
So that the General was regularly in- 
formed 177 times a year of ail affairs in 
every part of a kingdom where the Order 
existed, 

The spirit of this perpetual stream of 
intelligence flowing into the Jesuits’ Col- 
leve at Rome, may be conceived, when 
the Institute ordains that the materials of 
their periodical or extraordinary dis- 
patches shall relate to the state of pers 
sons, and generally all objects of a public 
nature; not only those which more parti. 
cularly pass “ among ourselves, but alsa 
those which concern the externas.” 
The General must not be ignorant of any 
Important event, although it appears to 
have no connection with the affairs of 
the Order. The erlernals was the term 
which described persons who were out of 
their pale. The details of #ffairs, per- 

ons, and the provinces, must be given as 
cicumstantialiy as if the provincial had 
been present at what he described. Some 
letters were only to be written in cypher, 
of which the General furnished the key. 

Cautious language was enjoined when 
they wrote concerning the externals, that 
the style of the letter might adinit of a 
favourable constructionein case it was 


Letters, 


intercepted.—Histoire de la 
de Jesus, 


Compernie 


ee 
. AMBASSADOR 

Wicquefort’s curious Trea tiseon A 
bassadors” abounds with singular : ' 
searches. He was agreat politician ve 
his Treatise is dated “de ma Prison.” 
by this one might imagine he was not 
quite so great in practice as in theory 
But we have seen in our traps a mouse 
with very long whiskers. 

It is acknowledged that ambassadors 
are only honourable spies; and Wicque. 
fort asserts, $* they may with Impuntry 
corrupt the ministers of the court « 
which they reside; because it js the duty 
of an ambassador to promote the service 
and the interests of his master, and to en. 
ploy for chis purpose all sorts of means 
and intrigues.” Honest men may be 
thankful for the confession. 

Resident ambassadors are a_ political 
refinement, comparatively of modern 
date. They were formerly, as in Co. 
mines’ days, only Extraordinary—so 
that the malady of the state was then 
temporary, but not contagious. Co- 
mines, who had learnt his trade under a 
most shrewd and adrott master of the 
craft, (Louis XI.) lays down as a maxim, 
that “it is more advantageous to a prince 
to send ambassadors than to receive them, 
because they are spies who are held in 
honour, and can intrigue in safety.” 
Wicquefort smiles at the imbecility of the 
Ottoman Court, who never send but r- 
ceive ambassadors—priding themselves 
in these visitors, as a public evidence of 
homages paid to their power. The Turks 
have recently lost their pride and ia 
proved their politics. 

The political genius of the House of 
Austria. made ambassadors sedentary; 
and destined them to penetrate mito the 
secrets of the courts where they reside, 
and to be ready on occasions to stir their 
intrigues. It was bv_ this mvenio’ 
(says Anguetil in his L’Tutrigue du Cate 
net, Vol. ‘I. 163) that, during the pena 
in France, Spain became the rac 
the great, and of the people; anes” 
found it so much her interest, that 10 ¥% 
continued under Henry [V. whose 
rage and sagacity required her oor 
espionnage. Her ambassador 10 eed 
nary was Don Balthazar de Zumea, “on 
fined politician, too capable of Phi 
ing all the views of the council of 
lip TH. 


; t 
7. r . e in France tha 
While Zuniga remained singles 
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Lnedam was never tranquil; he gave 
aan his advice, almost as dangerous as 
we muney he distributed ; and his pro- 
iti more seducing than both, He had 
we address to gain over to himself, the 
een, the mistress, and the monarch ; 
aid Spain governed France.—So much 
jor an ambassador ! 


—- ee 


POLITICAL VERACITY. 

Politics have been defined the Art of 
wposing upon men, as well as of govern- 
nny them. When Ferdinand V, was ac- 
cised by Louis XII. that he had imposed 
upun him already twice—Ferdinand, turn. 
iw co his minster, exultingly exclaimed, 
“The Frenchman lies; | bave imposéd 
upon him ten times at least !” 

It was observed of Alexander V, and 
his son, Cesar Borgia, that the one never 
did what he said, and the other never 
sid what he desivned to do. It was 
their maxim to give their word to any 
one, but to keep it with noone. Re- 
proached with breach of faith, they re- 
pied, that they had sworn indeed,—but 
they had not sworn to keep their oath. 
Charles V. always swore d fé de hombre de 
en! Tle had Macliavel translated for 
lis use, and made it his bible! 

What a world of credulity must such 
great politicians imagine the universe to 
be, if 1a their state of self-delusion they 
tink they deceive it! The oaths of po- 
litcians are put into the same bottomless 
baz which the mythologist said Jove used 
‘i the oaths of lovers—they are never to 
be found again! The oath is not an 
eah;or what is not an oath is an oath, 
é occasion determines—admirable logic 
lur the pupils of Machiavel ! 


NICK NAMES AND CALUMNIES. 

1 ‘ 
tier graves with some unlucky Sobriguet, 
or nckename, are not usually 60 feelingly 
was a minister of state. Malvgrida 
vecasioned the first Marquis of Lansdown 
— trouble ; Jemmy Taitcher to Lord 
rhage; but the Earl of Godol- 
iines tae S reign, was so provoked 
Sion of ‘ : a's: that it was the oe 
nell a him into the opposition 
a aed e became a thorough convert 

ae geet tly taking Ge at a ick 
lea by Dr. Sacheverell, with 
scretion, from the pulpit, which 


ie . . . i td ; ' 

applied to himself; magnanimity was 
NE Of his virtues, * 

eee 


* ite? 
Switt’s Four Last Years, p. 30 








Men in private life who go down to 
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The following passage on Political Ca- 
lumny is extracted trom Busembaua, one 
of the favourite authors of the Order; 
their great advocate for Regicide. The 
Jesuits practised this Machiavelian avd 
diabolical principle; and a more recent 
and formidable politician has often 
adopted it, 

“Whoever would ruin a person or a 
government, must begin this operation by 
spreading calumnies, to defame the pers 
son or the government; for it is certain 
that the calumniator will always find a 
great number of men inclined to believe 
bim, or to side with him; it therefore fol- 
lows that the object of such calumnies, 
once lowered in credit by such means, 
will soon lose that reputation and power 
on which it is founded: and sink under 
the vindictive attacks of the calume 
niator.” 

The enemies of the Jesuits have formed 
a list of great names who have become 
the victims of their atrocious calumnies. 





RICHELIEU’s ADVICE. 

Extract from a letter of Cardinal de 
Richelieu to father Suffren, a Jesuit, ou 
the appointment of the latter to be cou- 
fessor to Louis XIIL. 

‘©Never dabble, I beseech. you, in 
state-affairs; because, not to mention 
that they do not belong to your province, 
you know not the data; and therefore st 
1s impossible you should be able to pass a 
sound judgment on them. 

“ Never go to the king except whea he 
sends for you, that you may not make 
yourself too common ami cheap. 

“ Never talk of the affairs of a third or 
a fourth person merely on cemporal cou- 
cernments; that is not your business. 
You would otherwise be fatigued with the 
importunity of petitioners, and diverted 
from the duties of your station. 

“Strive not ambitiously to have the 
disposal of bishoprics and abbacies, oF 
other favours, as they ought always to 
come spontancously trom the king. 

‘6As to what conceris your Order, 
have but little to do with ts affairs; and 
let men see that your Order does not seek 
ty obtain any thing from the king througts 
the inituence of bis confessor. ould 

te | could wish that er fathers —_ 
not persist mn erecting colleges in gen 
where they meet with opposiuen, ant 
even that they would not go every vacer 
whither they are Called. Phey might 
content themselves wh preaching, — 

ing confessions, catechising, aid ore 
''S 
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ing youth, where they are already esta. 
blished, without being desirous of diving 
into the affairs of other towns, of private 
persons, and family secrets.” 








AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE 
VARIOUS SYSTEMS 


OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
THEIR ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES; 
. AND THE 
THEORY MOST FAVOURABLE TO 
THE INCREASE 
OF 


NATIONAL WEALTH. 


By CHARLES GANILH, Advocate. 
Translated from the French, 
By D. BOILEAU, 


Author of * An Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy,” &c. 











[ We have heen agreeably disappointed by the 
perusal of this work. We did not expect 
to receive much light froma Frenchman on 
political subjects, during the present vas- 
salage of the press in France. Mr. Ganilh 
has, however, discussed all the topics of 
economical and financial science with free- 
dom and «ility; and has detected many 
errors and prejudices of English authors. 
As no subjects are at this time wore deep! 
important to the people of England, the 
fate of the empire depending on the ma- 
nagement of its finances, sono service could 
have been more useful or acceptable than 
this translation. Our extracts cemonstrate 
the ability of Mr. Boileau, in the arduous 
duty of transferring from one language to 
another, the verbal precision which be- 
Jongs to this branch of knowledge. ] 





WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
S if the inability of ascending to ge- 
neral causes were the inevitable fot 
of man, the sources of wealth have hi- 
therto escaped the most laborious re- 
search. The solitary and combined 
efurts of the most distinguished writers 
among the most celebrated nations of 
Europe, have alike been unable to dis- 
pel the clouds in which these sources are 
enveloped. Opinions, arguments, and 
controversies, have been heaped together, 
which by their variety and multitnde 
embarrass and fatigue the mind. The 
difficulty of choosing among them dis- 
beartens the student, and leaves him in 
doubt and uncertainty. 
If he should wish to know wherein 
national wealth consists; how vreat will 


be hus s: 


urpilse at mceting with so many 


different and even contrary Opinions, 7 
the most esteemed authors! 

Some state the wealth of a nation to 
consist in the totality of the Private pry, 
perty of its individuals; others, inde 
abundance of its commodities, 

Some, distinguishing public from brie 
vate wealth, assign to the former a value 
In use, but no value in exchange ; and t, 
the latter, an exchangeable value, but iio 
value in use ; and make public wealth: 
consist in the exchangeable value of \! 
net produce. 

Others state wealth to consist of 4) 
the material commodities which man Diy 
use to supply a want, or to procure ai 
enjoyment either to his sensuality, hij 
fancy, or his vanity. 

One writer considers wealth as being 
the possession of a thing more desired by 
those who have 1t not, than by those who 
possess it. Another defiues wealt!) 
whatever is superfluous, 

A modern French writer calls weal! 
the accumulation of superfluous labour 
and a noble Enylish author, who, like the 
French economists, distinguishes ind 
vidual riches from public wealth, submis 
that the latter may be accurately defined 
to consist of all that man desires as use- 
ful or delightful to him; and the former 
to consist of all that man desires as use- 
ful or delightful to him, which exists ia § 
degree of scarcity.” 

The same uncertainty, the existence 
of which we deplore concerning the nx 
ture of wealth, prevails with regard to the 
means of contributing to its progress and 
increase. - 

Those who first wrote apon this in 
portant subject, being misled by appew 
ances, assigned the precious metals 0 
tained in retura for the raw and manus 
factured produce exported, as the cause 
of the wealth of nations. — 

Others ascribed the origin of wealth to 
the lowering of the legal rate of = 

Deluded by a fascinating and sn 
theory, the French economists grés y 
extolled the agricultural system. 

-e the preference ' 

Adam Smith gave the pret bic 
“ Labour improved by subdivision, fies 
fixes and realizes itself in some ae , 
object or vendible CommMonhy,. shat 
lasts for some time, at least, at 
labour is past.” 
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we have quoted before, al 
markable for the sagacity 
states that, “f man owes his W 
power of directing his labou the 
creasing of the quantity, OF 
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eating of the quality of the productions 


to the power of supplant. 


af nature, and lan 


jng and performing labour by capital.” 

The same variety Of opinions prevails 
respecting the action or influence of the 
causes of wealth, their immediate or 
distant effects, their apparent or actual 
results. Some systems agree on a few 

ints, and are at variance upon others ; 


and, generally, they disagree in so many 


respects, that they cannot possibly be. 


reconciled, reduced to common tenets, 
or condensed into a general theory. 

Hence that variety of systems among 
authors, of methods among governments, 
of opinions among the learned ; hence 
the discouragement of those who are 
desirous of studying the science, and the 
indifference of those whom a sense of 
duty should prompt to acquire the know- 
ledge of it; hence also the little consider. 
ation which political economy enjoys in 
the world, and its total exclusion from 
the official routine of practical statesmen, 

Some, in other respects well-informed 
men, doubt the existence of the science ; 
others are even tempted to consider it as 
an occult one, the mysteries of which 
are revealed only to a few initiated indi- 
viduals: thus ignorance, in this as in 
many other instances, begets alike incre- 
dulity aud superstition. 





HISTORY OF WEALTH. 

The Persians, who appear first on the 
theatre of history, were wretchedly poor 
when Cyrus led them on to the conquest 
of the rich provincesof Asia. The hope 
of emerging from misery was their only 
motive for war. They became con- 
querors for the sole purpose of enriching 
themselves ; which they accomplished by 
‘tripping the vanquished of their wealth, 
The treasures of' the conquered kings 
were distributed by the conquerors 
among the army, the generals and gran- 
dees, and all who, by their services, had 
deserved well of the country. Thus the 
wealth acquired by contest contributed, 
at urst, to the grandeur of the monarch, 
and the splendour of the empire: but it 
‘oon devolved to a few favourites, cour. 
Uersy and slaves; to all, in short, who, 
Wider absolute governments, feed upon 
the depravity and vices of their masters. 
From that instant, the power of the 
Persians declined, uritil it vanished be- 
‘ore an army of thirty-five thousand men, 
who issued from the barren mountains 
%! Macedonia, or enlisted from among 
the Proletarians of Greece. 

The Spartans, not less celebrated for 


lontuty Mac, Nu, 229. 


their contempt of riches, than for their 
astonishing exploits, appear little entitled 
to the praises with which they have been 
honored by posterity. They reduced the 
Helotes, or inhabitants of Laconia, to 
servitude, for the purpose of Imposing 
upon them the task of supplying their 
wants. The laws of Lycurgus, which 
had grounded the happiness of the Spar- 
tans upon disinterestedness, and ob- 
tained the approbation of the gods, couid 
not guard them against the dangerous 
Seduction of riches. Scarcely had their 
illustrious lawgiver ended his days, than, 
regardless of both his laws and the gods, 
who had, as it were, declared themselves 
the patrons of those laws, the Spartans 
conquered Messene, and exterminated, 
banished, or enslaved, its inhabitants ; 
and it 1s this very period of oppression 
and robbery which marks the beginning 
of their importance and consideration 
among the nations of Greece. The 
Spartans did not shew themselves more 
rigid observers of the laws of Lycurgus 
against riches at any other period of 
their history: the ransom of the prisoners 
of war, and the booty of Platza, were 
eagerly heaped up im their public ex- 
chequer; and, as Plutarch justly obs 
serves, “ private individuals took care 


_not to despise the wealth which the pub- 


lic held in estimation; and the law which 
watched at the gate of their houses to 
keep them shut against gold, proved less 
powerful than the example of the peo- 
ple, who opened their hearts to cus 
pidity.” Their best generals, and even 
the chiefs of the state, weré bribed by 
the gold of the great king, and the owls 
of Athens crept under the root of the 
covetous Spartan, 

But the wealth which the Spartans so 
anxiously coveted, could only be ob- 
tained by reducing other nations to po- 
verty and wretchedness ; and when, in 
spite of the laws of Lycurgus, riches had 
been accumulated in the hands of a few 
citizens, Sparta had no longer any vir 
tue, vlory, or power, left. 

Attica, a dreary and barren country, 
could never have emerged from the state 
of indigence to which it was condemned 
by nature, had not the road to wealth 
and the career of ambition been opened 
toit, by its sharing in the booty of aie 
and ia the plunder ot the cities of Asia 
Minor, which had declared for Xerxes. 
This first favour of fortune proved a 

owerful stimulus to fresh usurpations. 
The Athenians seized the chest con- 
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federate cities of Greece levied among 
themselves to repel the attacks of the 
great king. They arbitrarily raised the 
rate of contribution, subdued several 
towns and islands of Greece, stripped 
them of their riches, and exacted exor- 
hitant tributes. Thus the Athenians 
grew rich by plundering, oppressing, and 
Impoverishing other mations; and, as 
their wealth got into the hands of a few 
cilizens, it caused the ruin of the state. 

A few huts, built by strangers and 
fugitives on the sea-shore, were the 
slender foundations on which arose the 
magnificent towers of proud Carthage. 
Though at first indebted for her wealth 
to commerce, it was the plunder of the 
small nations by which she was surround- 
ed, and the conquest and spoltation of 
the principal islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, and of a large portion of Africa, 
which gave Carthage so considerable a 
mass of riches, that many of her private 
citizens were said to have been as 
wealthy as monarchs. 

‘The history of Carthage does not in- 
form us what became of her riches, and 
whether they fell exclusively into the 
hands of a few citizens, as they did 
among the other nations of antiquity: 
but it positively acquaints us with the 
inordinate passion of the Carthagenians 
for wealth. The citizens were obliged to 
pay for whatever the state might or 
ought tu have given them, and were paid 
for every service rendered to the state. 
This mutual avarice of the citizens, and 
of the state, caused the misfortunes and 
ruin of Carthage, and produced precisely 
the same effects which wealth, exclu- 
sively possessed by a small portion of the 
people, had produced in other countries, 

It was the fear of having their trea- 
sures diminished by extraordinary ex- 
pences, which, in the first Punic war, 
induced that celebrated people to subiait 
to the laws of the conqueror. 

During the second Punic war, the in- 
terested policy of Carthage confined her 
attention to the preservation of her 
wealth. She did not extend her views 
to futurity, nor did she appreciate the 
genius of Hannibal. The Carthaginians 
were alarmed at the expences to which 
they were driven by the illustrious ex- 
ploits of that great man; while they 
ought to have sacrificed the whole of 
their riches to his glory. And it may be 
asserted of this extraordinary people, 
that, if the passion for riches was the prin- 
cipal Cause of their greatness and power, 


it was the dread of poverty which 
sioned their decline and ruin, 

Rome, founded by robbers and fugit; 
slaves who were seeking an sien 
against the justice of the laws, had _ 
long time nothing to subsist upon “ 
what the Romans seized from the h 
vest of their neighbours, « Romule 
was almost constantly at war to procure 
citizens, women, or lands, 

“The Romans used to return loaded 
with the spails of the vanquished, which 
consisted in sheaves of corn and droves 
of cattle. This proved the occasion o/ 
great rejoicings. 

“ Rome, being without commerce, and 
alinost without arts, pillage was the only 
road to wealth. There was, nevertheless, 
a kind of order and regularity observed 
in plundering. The booty was collected 
into one heap, and distributed amongst 
the soldiers, 

“The citizens, who had been left x 
home, shared likewise in the fruits of 
victory. Part of the conquered lands 
was confiscated and divided into two 
lots ; one was sold for the benefit of the 
public, and the other given to the poor 
citizens, at an annual rent paid to the 
state. 

*“ As the glory of a General rose in 
proportion to the quantity of gold and 
silver that graced his triumph, none was 
left to the vanquished, 

“Rome continued enriching herself, 
and every successive war enabled her to 
undertake a new one. 

“Her allies, or friends, ruined then- 
selves by the astonishing quantity ot 
presents which they made to obtain a 
greater degree of favor, or to secure that 
which they enjoyed : half of the sums sent 
to Rome for this purpose, would have 
been sufficient for her overthrow. 

“Masters of the world, the Romans 
arrogated to themselves all its treasures. 
Their rapacity as conquerors was [es 
unjust, than as legislators. Having heard 
of the immense wealth of Ptolemy, kin; 
of Egypt, they passed a law by _p 
they constituted themselves heirs 0! @ 
living monarch, ‘and confiscated the do 
minions of an ally. ; all 

* The cupidity of private individuas 
was not backward in seizing whatever 
had escaped public avarice. er 
and governors made a trafic ol their in 
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justice to princes. Competitors oe 
rushing to their ruin to paps «ih 
ful protection against @ frival, 


means were not yet completely ~~. 
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pj: and the grandees of Rome shewed 
themselves devoid of that kind of pro- 
bity which even robbers observe in their 

1€S. 
“a No right, in short, lawful or usurped, 
could be kept safe but by means of 
bribes. To obtain money, princes rob- 
bed the temples of their gods, and con- 
jscated the property of their richest 
subjects: they perpetrated a thousand 
crines, to throw all the money of the 
world into the lap of the Romans,” 

This eloquent sketch of the passion 
for wealth among the Romans, suthci- 


ently explains the motive of thet wars, . 


and the cause of their victories, con. 
quests, domination, and power; and it is 
wilkas much justice as truth, that the 
immortal Montesquieu bas ranked their 
passion fur wealth among the causes of 
their grandeur. 

The riches accumulated at Rome by 
the pillage ot Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa, 
and the opulent countries of Asia, be- 
came the exclusive patrimony of the 
Patricians, and caused those perpetual 
complaints of the Plebeians against 
thm. They gave birth to the dissen- 
tons which convulsed the republic, and 
repeatedly threatened its dissolution, 
They furnished Julius Caesar with the 
means of destroying public liberty, and 
suslaving his country. It was the pro- 
digious wealth which the proscription of 
the richest citizens of Rome had placed 
at his disposal, that enabled Ociavius to 
raise the Roman, empire on the wrecks 
ofthe republic. It was, also, merely by 
lavishing upon the legions, Pretorian 
bands, and Barbarians, (by whose sedi. 
Hons and continual incursions their 
power was constantly menaced,) the 
produce of the proscriptions, murder and 
Spoliation of the richest individuals of 
Rome aud the empire, that his sueces- 
sors maintained themselves on the im- 
perial throne, As long as mere private 
Persons, whom their riches assimilated 
to kings, were smarting under the ex- 
tortion of the emperors, the people felt 
ho abhorrence for their execrable crithes ; 
mt soon as the increasing load of 
wie eg to fail heavy upon them- 
“ nd 'e nation revolted against their 
pte and from that instant the 
— € rapidly declined, and shortly bes 

ne the vrey of the Barbarians, 
My. it was with the sole view to 
= “a themselves of the wealth of which 
meer _— had stripped the then known 
eurrc y that the barbarous vations which 

QUnded the empire from the north to 
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the east, commenced their harassing ins 
Cursions, and contended for its wrecks. 

Thus wealth, among the nations of 
antiquity, was alike the object of indie 
vidual and public ambition, and the 
principal cause of the elevation and 
grandeur, and of ihe decline and utter 
ruin, of states. 

_The people of the middle age exh 
hited the same spectacle, and experi 
enced the same fate. 

“The country of the Scvthians being 
almost uncultivated,” says Montesquieu, 
‘its inhabitants were subject to frequent 
famines: they partly subsisted upon their 
trade with the Romans, who used to 
bring them provisions from the provinces 
bordering on the Danube: the Barbas 
rians gave them in return the commo- 
ditiés they had gained by pillage, the 
prisoners they had made, and the gold 
and silver they had been paid to keep 
the peace: but, when the Romans bes 
came unable to grant them tributes suf- 
ficient for their maintenance, the Scy- 
thians were forced to seek for settles 
ments,” 

Wherever they settled, they possessed 
themselves of a more or less considerable 
portion of land, of slaves, and _moveabie 
wealth; and, although these riches must 
have appeared immense, comparatively 
to their former poverty, they yet failed 
to produce upon them any of the effects 
which they had produced upon the nas 
tions of antiquity. The Barbarians un- 
derwent none of the vicissitudes which 
those nations had experienced. They 
preserved their spirit, their manners, their 
character, and their propensity to rob- 
bery and devastation. “ lo have no one 
to rob was to them a state of slavery. 

When they had no more enemies to 
fight, no more booty to share, no more 
wealth to wrest by conquest trom 
strangers, they warred with themselves 
to strip each other; and burried aloug by 
their insatiable cupidity, they paid ho 
respect either to the identity of origin, to 
the ties of blood, to political connecs 
tions, or even to social and domestic ree 
lations. Fathers, children, and brothe 
kings and barons, lords and yaroals, ait 
fought against each other to increase 
their riches, by the misery and porany 
of their enemies: but their culpanic - 
pectations were deceived. | heir pe 
and continued hostilities, insteat hu 
riching them, created every A; ‘ pe 
wretchedness and mdigence ; har ringers 
of the revolution which caused the de- 
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ik The barrenness of the soil introduced, it exercised over them. Notwith ; 
th among the Arabs, a maxim in which ing the high colouring emp! oped nee ) 
4) they have confided, and which they have turians, misled or prepossessed } ~ - 
fi practised ever since the most remote splendid exploits, to disguise it yp ts ir ” 
fi times: they suppose that, by the division veil of their love of country, glor the * 
f} of the earth, the rich and fertile climates Ys OF ree oe 


ligion, truth pierces every wh 
° ° A eres the j | 
have been assigned to other branches of he in. 


satiable thirst for riches betrays ; 
} Itse wh 
the human race; and that the posterity YS itself in 


all their private actions and public con. 





verished bands bat the barren deposit of 
the laws and religion of Mahomet. 

This hasty sketch of the passion for 
wealth among the nations of antiquity 
and the middle ave, of the course it fol- 
lowed, and the share it had in their 
ecvauon and decline, leaves no doubt 
respecting the power and empire which 


fay 


‘ 


| of the proscribed Ismaéi, from whom cerns; and the illusions of the historia “ 
. they are descended, may recover, by and the fascinating powers of the mane af 
ei fraud or violence, that portion of hisin- are both dispelled by the torch of bal 
i Et heritance of which he has been unjustly history. “ 
ped 4? deprived. According to Pliny, the Arabs = Modern nations are not less addicted ty 
Bile), were equally addicted to theft and com- to the passion for wealth, than the na tal 
1h oe metee; the caravans which journey tions of antiquity and the middle age: po 
ie actoss the desert, must either ransom but they have been more enlightened oF hal 
a themselves, or submit to be pillaged: more fortunate in the direction which ric 
Tie Se and ever since the remote times of Job they have given to that passion; and de 
Hees bh and Sesostris, their neighbours have been their wisdom or good fortune has not ta 
i} : Re the victims of their rapacity. only guarded them against the perils and cu 
Hep ey Mahomet took advantage of this ras calamities attached to riches, but has ap 
ith | pacious disposition, and, by methodizing also made them sensible of the unfore. tio 
th it, united all the Arabs under the ban. seen, incalculable, and unbounded be of 
p ners of religion and plunder. He set nefit, which wealth is capable of af. Se 
: “apart the fifth of the gold and silver, fording. bu 
i prisoners, cattle; and moveables, for Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Florence, 1a 
: pious uses; the rest was divided in equal which first attract our attention in mo- wi 
portions among the soldiers who had con- dern history, turned their passion for fr 
tributed to the victory, and those who wealth to labouy, industry, and com- cli 
were lett te guard the camp. ‘The share merce, ‘Though they sometimes fought fr 
of those who bad fallen im battle, was for the advantages of an exclusive com. er 
7 , given to their widows and orphans, merce, yet their wars had less tendency ca 
ay The first caliphs who succeeded Ma- to enrich them with the spoils of their s0 
Tee homet, took nu more from the public enemies, than to remove competitors and ni 
|} revenue than was requisite tO supply rivals, and to enjoy a monopoly, of which er 
| ‘ their wants, which were extremely mo- the ignorance of the times magnified the Mi 
SRY derate ; the remainder was scrupulously benefits, and kept the vices and incon re 
TS applied to the salutary work of spiritual veniencies out of sight. f 
Gane and temporal conquests, Tt was only in labour, manufactures, p 
a ’ The Abassides impoverished them- and commerce, that the Hanseatic towns tr 
a selves by the multitude of their wants, and the cities of Spain, France, and n 
: ee aid their neglect of economy. Instead Germany, when they escaped from feudal . 
: aa of taking ambition for their guide, asthe depredations, sought for means to enrich ; 
e. & | first caliphs bad done, their leisure, their themselves; the object of their league 

q 4 atfections, and the faculties of their was merely a system of defence, cone 

Pn minds, were solely engrossed with the trived for the imterest of the confede- 
a if pomp of feasts and pleasures. The re- rates, and inoffensive m every other re- ; 
wards due to valour were dissipated by spect. History accuses them neither of 
women and eunuchs; and the royalcAmp violence nor of usurpation. 
was incumbered with the luxury of the Though the Portuguese and Spaniards, | 
palace. The same vices spread among who first sailed beyond the Cape ne , 
their subjects; and from that instant Good Hope, and found 2 new world, 
their tottering empire, dismembered and» shewed themselves on the outset as Oe : 
disunited, left nothing in their impo- querors in the countries which they (is | 


though they carried thither the 
spirit of rapuie and conquest, which ie 
still predominant in Europe, and strippe 
the vanquished of their manufacture 
and agricultural produce; the n 
bility of turning this produce to # ve 


covered; 


. . 2° T 
tage, without exchanging i i 
commodities, subjected them tot i 












etition, which, as it excludes 
every idea of forcé and violence, IS intt- 
cir nately allied to notions of justice and 
he equality, and connects all men by the 
ree 


of comp 


hich they stand of each other. 





peed 1n W 
ine This barter, exchange, or commerce, 
in xhich was become the basis ot the con- 
Ne rection of the European nations with 
an, ech other, exercised also a tavorable 
tor, i;duence over their relations with the 
of pations of Hindoostan and America. In 
vain do force and violence stl attempt 
ted t keep them in subjection, and to main. 
Nae tain an odigus mouopoly in those two 
hee: portions of the globe. Modern nations 
, Or have no solid and durable means to en- 
nich rich themselves, but by labour, by the 
and development and improvement of their 
not faculties, by the economy and rapid cir- 
and culation of their produce, and by its wise 
has application, distribution, and consump- 
re. ton, From Kamtschatka to the Pillars 
bes of Hercules, from the Elbe to the Ionian 
af. Sea, labour is the power which distri- 
butes wealth, and whose favors all 
Ce, nations implore; and it is particularly 
NOs worthy of remark, that this wealth, far 
for from occasioning the destruction or de- 
ms cline of opulent nations, has proved the 
shit irmest support of their prosperity, pow- 
Me er, and grandeur. Whenever particular 
cy causes lave dried up or diminished the 
Pit source and abundance of this wealth, 
nd nations have declined in consideration, 
ch grandeur, and power, in the ratio of their 
ne impoverishment, Venice, Genoa, Filo. 
ne rence, the Hlanseatic Towns, and even 
Holland, lost their preponderance, or 
s, political influence, only when their com- 
iS inerce, the principal source of their 
d niches, declined, and, taking a different 
il road, went to enrich nations possessed 
i  % more extensive territury and a 
e larger population. 
» INFERENCES DRAWN FROM HISTORY. 
Vie nations of antiquity, as well as 
those of the middie age and modern 
tings, have all been ruled by the passion 
} lor riches: they only differ in the means 


. &inployed to satisiy that passion. This 
| erence satisfactorily explains the va- 
| Nous effects which wealth has had upon 

these different nations, and throws a bril- 
“ant tight vpon its true nature. 
wae ancients, and the people of the 
way a knew and practised but one 
ep th Brow rich, and to increase and 
and see Phat they placed their lope 
bet to ence in the right of the stron- 
Lions wach they made their institu. 
i their laws, their manners, and 
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their customs, subservient. Their only 


object was to render their population nu- 
merous, brave, skilled in arms, and always 
ready to sacrifice themselves for the pure 
pose of subduing other nations and seizing 
their wealth, . 

But, by a singular fatality, it happened 
that, ine proportion as these nativus wre 
proved in military science, as their arms 
were successful, aud their wealth auge 
mented by victories, their dominatioa 
lost its stability, they became less able to 
defend themselves, their grandeur shortly 
declined, and they were soon subdued, 

Both moralists and publicists have ob- 
served this phenomenon, and have thence 
inferred that wealth caused the fall of the 
great empires of antiquity: aud it must 
be confessed, that their opinion appears 
indeed an immediate consequence of 
the most certain and best authenticated 
facts, 

But have they not gone too far, when 
they magnified this consequence into a 
principle, and pronounced the wealth 
and safety of nations, and the opulence 
and preservation of empires, to be abzo- 
lutely incompatible ? 

Had they inquired without prejudice 
into the causes which rendered riches fae 
tal to the Persians, to the Greeks, to the 
Carthaginians, tv the Romans, and to 
the nations of the middle age, they would 
have perceived that these causes did not 
arise from a vice particularly mherent in 
wealth, but trom the system ot viulence 
by which these nations acquired their 
riches; from the nature of their military 
government, which concentrated wealt!i 
in the least numerous class, and, as tt 
enslaved or impoverished the other 
classes, rendered wealth equally fatal to 
the rich and to the poor, to mdividua's 
and tothe state. _ 

Among the Persians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, the people were divided into 
two classes. One, composed ot slavery 
formed three-fourths, two-thirds, or at 
least half of the popularion, The other, 
composed of Ireemen, formed the state, 
the nation, the country. isi 

Although ail the individuals of this 
class had an equal right to the benelis of 
the social compact, they yet did not share 
these benefits in equal portions. 

Independently of the inequality of sm 
dividual taculties, which in every Come 


munity opposes the equal distribution Gf 
wealtn, an 


essentially military govetti 
) uality, and agylae 
ment favoured this inequality, ind agg 
vated its pressure and misery. 
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this concentration were not felt, because 
the military force consisted of all the ci- 
tizens, and ali had more or less share in 
the booty and riches conquered upon the 
encmy. The desire of wealth was at 
that period the surest pledge of victory, 
and the most powerful cause of the ele- 
vation and grandeur of the state. But, 
when the whole body of the citizens was 
no louver wanted either for defence or 
fur attack, when one part of the forces 
of the state sufliced for its views and pro- 
jects, the muiitary government became 
concentrated; and wealth, following the 
jaws of this concentration, passed almost 
exclusively into the hands of those who 
were invested with power. 

In vain did the classes, deprived of 
their share in the general riches, murmur 
and revolt at the voice of atribune, a 
demagogue, an ephorus, or a popular 
vrator; their ciies were stifled or ap- 
peased, but the wrongs of which they 
complained were not repaired, and wealth 
always followed the bias of concentra- 
tiv. Matters went so far, that the 
greatest number of freemen bad no means 
of subsistence but what they derived from 
the generosity of their patrons, the libes 
rality of candidates, and the distibutions 
made by the public exchequer. 

Such a distribution of wealth must in- 
evitably prove fatal. It gave every thing 
to a small number of individuals, and de- 
nied every thing to the general mass of 
citizens. It created at once extreme po- 
verty and extreme wealth ; it placed want 
on one side, and on the other the ar- 
bitrary power of prolonging or ending 
its misery. It mevitably occasioned 
every disorder attendant on general 
depravity, perverted institutions, laws, 
and manners, corrupted the morals of 
the people, and subverted justice and hu- 
manity. 

Slaves, over whom ‘heir masters gene. 
rally had the right of life and death, 
were and must necessarily have been the 
passive instruments of their caprices and 
Vices. 

The freemen who were poor, and de- 
pendent for their subsistence on the hbe- 
rality and mun:ficence of the wealuiy, had 
Hot, aid could not have, any other cone 
duct, morality, or virtue, Chan that of 
their patrous, magistrates, and bene- 
factors. 

The rich themselves, while they en- 
joved their immense riches, had nothing 
tv fear, nothing to hope, nothing to wish 
for, What virtues must they have been 
possessed of not to be absolutely vicieus! 
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What notions could they have of do 

tic duties, of the relatidns of metersens 
slaves, magistrates and citizens nation 
and individualist The power of “a 
fying every desire vitiates them all, “a 
renders virtue tov ditlicult, not to say a 
possible. ; 

This distribution of wealth smothered 
every private and public virtue inthe bud 
and nurtured only the vices destructive 
of social order, ; 

Both the slaves who were Submissive 
to the will of their masters, and the freee 
mea who depended on the kindness of 
their patrons, were indifferent to the fate 
of thew country, and took no interes 
either in its safety or in its glory, 

The rich, as sole possessors of wealt 
and exclusively invested with public 
otlices, shared, or contended for, the su. 
preme power, made war or peace, mains 
tained public order or tomented civil dis 
cords, and acted right or wrong, at their 
convenience or pleasure, 

This concentration of wealth and 
power among the rich had so reduced ihe 
number of individuals interested in the 
safety of the state, that every page of an. 
cient history records the difficulty of find. 
ing defenders for the country, and of le. 
vying and recruiting armies. We see ihe 
number of combatants decreasing every 
where in pfoportion to the increascd 
wealth of the state and its cuncentration 
in one single class. 

When the law of the Ephorus Epita. 
deus allowed the Spartans to sell the: 
landed property, and to dispose of it by 
will, and when the estates which had bera 
distributed by Lycurgus among nine vious 
sand citizens were possessed by one hune 
dred individuals, Sparta had no longer 
any soldiers, army, or power. 

When Athens contained within her 
wails individuals possessed of three milcs 
of land, while others had not wherewith 
to vet buried, Demosthenes vainly pres 
posed to raise an army of two th usand 
foot and five hundred horse ; a third ony 
of which was to consist of citizens; 1 
one was ready to defend a country 
which was become the property ol 4 lew 
families. 

At Carthage, the wealth produced by 
commerce and conquest did not follow 
the Jaw of concentration of military 
governments: ber political comin 
did not accumulate it exclusively m 6 
lap of one class of the people. Heo 
her citizens were not infected with any ° 
the vices that occasioned the ruin of the 
other ancient nations; and, though a 
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riage perished like them, it was neither 
‘an the same causes nor by the fatal in- 
fluence of wealth, 

But her riches did not prove of great 
ytility for her defence ; perhaps they were 
even rather unfavourable to those civil 
and political virtues which are so essen- 
tial to the prosperity and preservation of 
sates; the reason of this may again be 
fund inthe polluted source from which 
her riches sprang. As the fruits of com- 
merce and conquest, the wealth of Car- 
thage partook of the vices of both: the 
asimony of the merchant tarnished the 
narlike virtues of the soldier, and the 
avidity of the soldier impaired the social 
virtues of the merchant; both were less 
occupied with the state than with their 
private interests, and less anxious for 
their country than for their wealth, But 
ia this instance these vices were not the 
ofspring of wealth, they proceeded 
chiefly from the conquests to which the 
Carthaginians owed the greatest part of 
their riches. The influence of the com. 
mercial spirit could not prevail over the 
spirit of conquest; they mutually per- 
verted each other, and hecame equally 
incapable of saving and defending the 
country, 

Lastly ; Rome, which during the second 
Punic war counted two hundred and fifty 
thousand men under arms, beheld, when 
sie was become mistress of the world, 
her liberty decided at Pharsale by sixty- 
three thousand combatants, forty-one 
thousand of whom were in the army of 
Pompey, and twenty-two thousand in 
that of Caesar; and the world submitted 
to the decision of that famous battle. 

What more striking proof can there be 
required of the fatal effects of the con- 
ceutration of riches? And is it possible 
(0 ascribe to any other cause the number- 
less calamities which hurled all the em- 
Pires of antiquity from the summit of gran- 
deur and power? z 

Phe Barbarians, who invaded the Ro- 
man empire in the middle age, left to the 
‘anguished a part of their riches, and 
shared in the other part: this partition 
divided wealth amoung two classes of nen, 
‘atin proportions so unequal, that, if it 
Cid not occasion a concentration similar 
7 that which existed at Sparta, Athens, 
and Rome, it caused at Jeast so great a 
we sege that the people were again di- 
‘ed in three classes; one composed of 
makin and bondmen, the second of sinall 
Proprietors, and the third of the owners 
“t A1ge estates, 

the bundinen, like the slaves of the 


6i9 


ancients, were condemned to labour for 
their masters, and had no more rank in 
the state than the slaves of Athens and 
Rome, and the Helotes of Sparta. The 
class doomed to this servitude, composed 
the major part of the people. 

The small proprietors, much more nu- 
merous than the great land-owners, were 
indebted to the latter for their safety, 
and part of their means of subsistence; 
and in both respects resembled the Proles 
taurians and the poorer citizens of Rome, 
and other ancient states, 

The great land-owners, as they dise 
posed of the bondmen and small proprit. 
tors, whom they attached to their fore 
tune, or rendered dependent, defied pub- 
lic power, warred with each other, and 
regarded themselves as so many inde. 
pendent sovercigns, This anarchy, again, 
had evidently its source in the concentra- 
tion of wealth; a concentration, the 
strength of which increased as the public 
power was enfeebled; its excess occa. 
sioned that general misery which every 
where provoked resistance, and finally 
delivered Europe from feudal oppression. 

Again, therefore, does the history of 
this period impute the calamities of the 
times to the concentration of niches, and 
absdlve wealth itself of the reproaches 
with which many philosophers have 
judged themselves authorized to load it. 

But its moral and pohtical eifects, as 
soon as it circulated, with comparatively 
less obstacles, in every class and among 
all individuals, ought, in my opinion, to 
remove every douht respecting the nature 
of wealth, and the estimation in which it 
is to be held. 

From that period, which separates mo- 
dern times from the middle age, wealth 
has heen as productive of pubhe and pri- 
vate prosperity, as it had been before of 
general and Tat idual distress. 

Produced by labour, it rendered men 
particularly atientive to the meaiis of 
augmenting the producriveness of labour. 
They soon perceived that the free !a- 
bourer who works for his profit multiples 
the prodace he consumes during his la- 
bour; while the slave or bondinan 
scarcely replaces what he consumes. In 
proportion as this truth was diffused by 

xperience the passion tor wealth broke 


e p ° . . . ' 
the fetters with which ithad held mankind 


islaved. 
we On the other hand, the free but poor 
class that till then had lived dependant 
on the great land-owners, being enriched 
by labour, shook off this dependence, 


aiurded to the public power a force tore 
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merly devoted to the private power of 
the great land-owners, conferred upon 
civil society a greater stability and ex- 
tent, and gave it a stronger and more se- 
cure direcuion. 

By being rendered more general the 
interests of the community were aggrau- 
dized, the commonwealth ceased to be a 
private concern, and actually became 
common. The roterest of the hitherto 
oppressive and domineering nich was no 
longer an obstacle to good laws, -a pro- 
tecuing government, and a public power 
capable of watching over and maintain- 
ng the rights and interests of all. The 
ideas Of morality, justice, and humanity, 
which are effaced when poverty is op- 
pressed by wealth, resumed their force, 
as soon as riches circulated im every rank 
ot the community; the poor had no 
Jonger to dread the oppression of the rich, 
the laws guarded every private interest, 
and governments directed their attention 
to the interests of all. 

As wealth diffused itself in every rank 
of the community, it consolidated for 
ever this beneficial revolution, by aftord- 
ing to every class the means of know- 
ledge, instruction, and wisdom, formerly 
contined to the rich alone. Nations, as 
ihey grew more enlightened, became bLet- 
ter acquainted with their own interests, 
and better disposed to perform every in- 
dividual, domestic, and social duty. 
Knowledge exercised a re-action upon 
wealih, and imparted to it a power which 
rules alike individuals, associations, and 
empires. 

The social compact, the constitution, 
the laws, and the institutions of every 
people, were gradually directed towards 
the maintenance, preservation, extension, 
and possession of those riches, which 
every one may acquire by labour, industry, 
and commerce. 

Even in the foreign concerns of na- 
tions, and in their treaties with others, 
diplomacy had no other object in view 
than the preservation and extension of 
their respective riches, 

‘Thus that passion for wealth, which 
had armed the nations of antiquity and 
the middle age, which had continually 
excited them to battles, rapine, destruc- 
tion, and conquest, and filled up the mea- 
sure of social calamities, enticed the mo- 
deins to labour, manufactures, and com. 
merce, aud inspired them with the love of 
peace and feelings of general benevolence 
and trendship. On this new road to 
wealth, individuals, communities, and em. 
pies, have found all the prosperity which 


may reasonably be expected in Civilized 
society, 

Wealth, produced by labour, maip, 
tains, in eighteen-twentieths of the ~ 
ple, the strength, energy, and dexterity 
with which man is endowed by nature 
and developes, in the two remai 
twencieths, those faculties of the mind 
which seem beyond the sphere of huma. 
nity, and bring men as it were nearer ty 
the divine nature. Produced by labour, 
wealth banishes idleness, and the vices 
unavoidably connected with idleness; 
renders man laborious, patient, sober, 
economical, and adorns him with those 
precious qualities, the sources of indivi. 
dual, domestic, and social virtues, 

it binds the natives of the same land 
by the most powerful of all ties, mutual 
wants, reciprocal services, and the ge- 
neral consideration which they entail upoa 
their country. 

It restores man to his primitive dig. 
nity, through the sentiment of his inde. 
pendence, through his obedience to laws 
conrnon to all, and his sharing in the 
benetits of society in proportion to hisser- 
vices. 

It has rendered nations more power 
ful, because every individual member is 
interested in the success of national af- 
fairs, all bear their weight, and all share 
in the advantages which they procure, 
This community of good and etil, to 
which the circulation of wealth calls every 
individual of the nation, affords the great- 
est strength which the social compact 
possibly can or ever did produce. The 
conquering nations of antiquity and the 
middle age were acquainted with this st- 
mulus, and employed it during their con 
quests; it constantly insured theirsuccess, 
but they neglected it after victory; they 
attached the rich alone to the interests of 
the community, and from that instant 
their power declined, and was shortly alr 
nihilated. , 

This stimulus is as active among indus 
trious and commercial as among conquer 
ing uations, aud its strength and a, 
sity can never be impaired or lost. Whate 
ever may be the stock of riches accumu 
lated through labour, it impoverishes ‘ 
one; on the contrary, it enriches web 
individual, it is the instrument of 
wealth, it increases the mass of la th 
and the sum of its produce, and a" 

ces of the las 
quently augments the resour “oh 
borious and the treasures of the nich. = 

Modern wealth affords yet an 
estimable advantage to civil yep it 
more it is generally diffused, the rendess 
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senders obedience light and easy, go. 
veroment strong and powerful, and pub- 
lic authority just and absolute. The rich 
man isevery Where the most submissive, 
the most disposed to obey the laws of his 
country, because he is sensible that to 
them he owes the preservation of his 
wealth, The poor man, on the contrary, 
obevs only by constraint and necessity, 
and consequently lives in a continual hos- 
tility against society. Had the science of 
statisticsarrived to that degree of improve- 
ment which it is desirable that it should 
reach, the ratio of the security and power 
of governments might, by an algebraic 
calculation, be determined by the ratio 
of wealth and poverty; and political re- 
volutions might be foretold with as much 
certainty as astronomers foretel the revo- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies. 

Lastly, the effects of wealth, produced 
by labowr, are felt alike by the nations 
that compose the great family of mankind, 
aud by the individuals who compose each 
national family. 

In this system man is no longer an ob- 
stacle to man, nations are no longer ob- 
stacles to nations, It is the interest of 
all to labour the one for the other, to ins 
terchange the respective produce of their 
labour, and to increase the domain of ge. 
neral wealth. The labour, industry, and 
commerce of every individual is useful to 
all, whatever portion of the globe they 
way inhabit; the more extensive agricul- 
ture of one country is beneficial to all 
laborious, manufacturing, and trading 
nations; it increases the produce destined 
for general consumption, which, in its 
turn, augments population ; and this aug- 
mented population affords new con- 
suners to the praductions of the industry 
Of every nation, Thus all nations share 
in the prosperity of each, and the portion 
vf each is proportioned to its labour, ma- 
Dulactures, and commerce. 

In vain do nations exert, fatigue, and 
exhaust themselves in military, dipio- 
natic, and commercial combinations, to 
obtain, by cunning or force, a larger or 
smaller share of the general wealth. 
Their _€fforts are abortive; the distribu- 
ton of wealth follows the ratio of labour, 
manufactures, and commerce; and, as 
these obey neither force nor cunning, and 
Only yield to equivalents, blind ambition 
will hecessarily at last be obliged to sub- 
Mit to their peaceable rule. 

_ Mt the combinations of force are delu- 

sive and deceitful, and cannot be substi- 

tuted for the toilsome and painful efforts 

of labour, manufactures, and commerce, 
NTULY Mac. No. 229, 


those of monopoly are neither wiser nor 
more beneficial, The charges of a mo. 
nopoly absorb its profits, and monopolie 
zing nations are actually impoverishing 
themselves whenever they want to turn 
the prosperity of other nations to their 
own particular advantage. 

In short, to prevent wealth from flowa 
ing into the channels which labour, manu- 
factures, and commerce, have dug for ir, 
is impossible; and, if we deplore the 
blindness of the times when military force 
fancied it could extract treasures from 
the misery, indigence, and calamities of 
the world; the moment is not far distant 
when monarchs will acknowledge that 
there are no safe, legitimate, and honour. 
able means to grow rich but through la- 
bour, manufaciures, and commerce. 

Let us therefore conclude, that wealth, 
in all ages and under all governments, 
exercised an absolute power over indi- 
viduals, nations, and empires; and that, 
according as it was attempted by force, 
conquest, and devastation, or by labour 
and economy, its effects have been fatal 
or salutary to the human race. How 
greatly then have they erred, who 
thought they could apply to modern 
wealth the results and effects of the 
wealth of the nations of antiquity and the 
middle age ! One is no more to be conte 
pared to the other than the offensive 
and defensive weapons of the ancients 
can be compared with those of the mo- 
derns, or their tactics with ours, Their 
wealth had its source in the impoverishe 
ment of nine-tenths of the people: mo- 
dern wealth is derived from tie riches of 
the whole population. The former ener. 
vated, efleminated, and depraved the 
rich, perverted and degraded the poor, 
and rendered them strangers to the com 
munity: the latter furnishes the rich with 
the means of knowledge and instruction, 
and enables them to direct labour, in 
dustry, and commerce: it sures - the 
less furtunate classes, and even to those 

who are the most needy, @ portion of the 
general wealth, which sarge 9 
proportion to the extent me = me a : 
Thus the interest of the es reiyghi 
parated from the interest of the rich; they 


iend each other a mutual support. a 
The wealth of the ancients ri src 
tions in a permancnt state of _ ny, 
devastation, and servitude, = ‘ — 
quently held outa permanent 0 —- 
the general civilization and a é _ 
of mankind. Modern wealth coun - 
all nations, it binds them hy common i 
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ends by the sentiment of their private 
interest, and associates them, in some 
degree, to the progress of the civilization 
and amelioration of the human race. 
ote 
THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM. 

The most ancient system concerning 
the sources of wealth derives wealth from 
foreign commerce; that ts to say, froin 
that commerce in which one nation sells 
more to other nations than it purchases, 
and is paid for the surplus of its sales 
over its purchases in precious metals. 
This doctrine was adopted without any 
limitation by the authors who first wrote 
upon Political Economy in’ England, 
Italy, and France, during the sixteenth, 
seventecth, and up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century; and, although it has 
been strenuously combated by later wri- 
ters, it has yet prevailed and still prevails 
in the opinion of individuals, nations, 
and yovernments; all consider commerce 
as the true way to grow rich; and by 
commerce they all enderstand the ex- 
change of commodities with foreign na- 
tions, An opinion so general, so an- 
cient, so lasting, can neither be ascribed 
to blind prepossession nor to vain credu- 
lity, or foolish obstinacy. Time, which 
has destroyed so many errors, supersti- 
tions, and inveterate habits, almost coéval 
with the social state, would not have re- 
spected a doctrine contrary tu private 
and public mterest. What then has so 
long protected this ‘doctrine against the 
outrages of time, the progress of know- 
ledve, and the charm of innovations? — Is 
it not its resting on the authority of facts, 
on the experience of ages, on every thing 
that is certain and evident among men? 
The conjecture is not improbable. 

If we ascend ever so lngh in the his- 
tory of wealth, we tod that wealth al- 
ways followed the direction of foreign 
commerce, and remaimed faithful to its 
banners and ships. During emwht bun. 
dred years the commerce of the Phoeni. 
viens tixed wealth in the ports of Sidon 
and ‘Tyre. In these celebrated cities it 
long bade dehance to the avarice of the 
zreatest Gonguerors of the East; and, 
when the conquest and ruin of these in- 
dustrious cities forced wealth to seek for 
a fresh asvlum, it went over to the nae 
tions that inherited their commerce. 

‘The Greek and Jomian cities, Alexan- 
dria, Marseilles, and Carthage, which 
vuthered the wrecks of the trade of Sidon 
aid ‘Tyre, were not less celebrated for 
thew wealth. Carthage in particular 
p HOSE to the highest degree of spiendour 


and power, struggled successfully for 4 
length of time against the fortune of the 
Romans, and delayed for more than a 
century the subjection of the other na. 
tions. 

When the genius of Rome grounded on 
the ruins of Carthage the conquest of 
the world, the sources of wealth were 
dried up in Europe, in Asia, and in 
Africa, because these countries had no 
longer any Commercial communication, 

The treasures which had been accumu 
lated at Rome by the plunder of all nas 
tions, did not prove a source of wealth 
for any country; they fertilized no lands, 
improved no kind of industry, and did not 
extend the bounds of civilization in any 
one respect. They were exhausted by 
purchasing the rich productions of Asia, 
appeasing the seditions of the cohorts, 
saving the empire from the successive 
depredations of the Barbarians, and sa. 
tisfying their insatiable avidity. They 
vanished without leaving a vestige behind, 
and Rome, her provinces, and ber tribue 
tary nations, differed only in the degree 
of misery and wretchedness, 

Douring the eight centuries which file 
lowed the overthrow of the Western 
empire, under the rapid succession of 
Barbarians, who left nothing behind but 
the remembrance of their ferocity, ra. 
pacity, and devastations; during that 
long period of violence, anarchy, and 
crimes, the opulence of a few indivi- 
duals condemned the whole population 
to yeneral misery. 

Constantinople, it is true, was the 
centre of an immense variety of political 
and commercial affairs: but the great 
extent of the empire, the majesty of a 
conquering nation surrounded by hare 
barous and rapacious neighbours, the 
magnitude of the tributes, the sums ac 
cumulated in the imperial exchequer, 
stifled that emulation, that activity and 
energy, for which commerce is distin 
guished, and through which it yields 
abundant riches,. It may therefore truly 
be said, that, from the destruction vl 
Carthage to an advanced period 10 the 


middle age, that 1s to say, for — 
than thirteen centuries, the sources ° 


wealth were dried up throughout the 
Romanempire, and consequently through 
out the whole then known world. i 

It was only in the twelfth century t : 
these sources were again opened, ~ 
Europe was again indebted for weall 
to foreign commerce. 

Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 2nd —. 
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renness or smallness of their territory, 
acquired yet great wealth by their com- 
merce with the produce of the East and 
North, Not less powerful than Tyre, 
sidon, and Carthage, they dictated laws 
ty the Greek empire, bade defiance to 
the grearest monarchs, and balanced for 
more than three centuries the fate of 
Europe. Their grandeur declined with 
their wealth, which they imprudently 
sacrificed to expensive wars, to a fatal 
rivalship, and an unhounded ambition ; 
it vanished for ever when unforeseen 
events turned aside the current of their 
trade, and reduced them to the resources 
of their territorial riches and local in- 
dustry. 

The numerous factories which these 
cities bad established in the north of 
Europe, at Lubeck, Bremen, Hamburgh, 
Bruges, and Antwerp, created there 
new sources of wealth and prosperity. 
Towns hardly known before the intro- 
duction of foreign commerce, were soon 
distinguished for their wealth, splendor, 
and power, Wiser than the cities of 
Jtaly, they guarded against the dangers 
of rivalship, formed a confederacy for 
the protection and defence of their trade, 
aud laid the foundations of the Hanseatic 
league, that monument of boldness and 
prudence in a barbarous age and among 
a rude people, 

Strengthened by the accession of one 
hundred and sixty towns of Flanders and 
the Baltic, the Hanseatic league rapidly 
attained a great commercial and political 
prosperity: the wisdom of its conduct 
was equal to the wisdom of its institution; 
toppused a salutary resistance to the 
Progress of feudal anarchy, enlightened 
the people concerning their true inter- 
ests, and caused the spirit of commerce, 
manulactures, and labour, to prevail 
over the spirit of murder, rapine,-and 
devastation, The services which the 
Hanseatic league rendered to humanity 
in those barbarous times, are invaluable, 
and yet they scarcely occupy a few pages 
in the records of Europe; while many 
volunes are filled with the history of the 
Crusades by which Europe was devas- 


tated, of the ambitious pretensions of 


the Pontiils of Rome, by which she was 
disgraced, and of the quarrels of vassals 
and lords, by which she was oppressed 
aud kept in servitude, Is it possible 
that the picture of public vices should 
be more attractive to mankind than the 
spectacle of public virtues? Or is there 
ho other tile to the remembranee, con- 
sideration, aud veneration of men, than 


the harm which is done to them? The 
Hanseatic league, that perfect paragey 
of a wise political association, only 
ceased to exist, when its existence was 
ho longer hecessary to the protection 
and safety of its commerce, and when 
the towns of which it was composed 
found, in the government of the coun- 
tries in which they were situated, a ful] 
security of persons and property. By 
its generously confiding its interests tu 
the care of all, the Hanseatic league 
left the world an honourable rememe 
brance consoling to humanity, 

The discovery of America and of a 
passage to the East Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, the abundance of the 
precious metals which it caused to cire 
culate in Europe, the general comforts, 
which were an obvious consequence of 
this discovery, every circumstance of 
this ever-memorable event confirmed 
the opinion respecting foreign commerce, 
and left no doubt about its being the 
true source of wealth. 

But how does commerce enrich a 
country? By what channels doesit pour 
its benefits? And how is the produc- 
tiveness of commerce to be increased and 
its prosperity insured ? 

The majority of writers supposed, that 
foreign commerce enriches a country by 
the plenty of gold and silver which it 
causes to circulate; and governments, 
in conformity to this doctrine, endea- 
voured to retain the precious metals, or 
to invite them by encouraging national 
manufactures, by directly or indirectly 
probibiting the produce of foreign in- 
dustry, or by procuring to the produce 
of national industry, an easy and even 
privileged introduction into foreign coun- 
tries. Such was, and such is still, some 
few modifications excepted, the system 
which places the source of wealth in 
foreign commerce, and which, on that 
account, is called the Mercantile Sys 
tem. 

——— 
THEORIES. 

Such are the various systems concern. 
ing the sources of wealth, Though wd 
appear at variance, OF, at —_ offer 
ditferent points of view, their « iaygence 
is however merely nominal, and of very 
little importance to the science. . . 

The partisans of the nome em ie 
tem, for instance, do san _ 
have never asserted, that the precio 
metals which commerce rr ‘ss 
a country, are not derived from the pro 
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the contrary, they uniformly take it for 
granted that it is so. 

Again, the French economists, as 
founders of the agricultural system, though 
very positive in their doctrine, do not 
assert that the soil spontaneously yields 
wealth; on the contrary, they allow 
that, if Innd be the source of wealth, it 
is agriculture that multiplies it: and by 
agriculture they understand the labour 
and stock advances of the husbandman : 
they even admit that the exchangeable 
value of the agricultural produce is the 
measure of the wealth of a nation; and 
that this exchangeable value can only 
be obtained by the free concurrence of 
the home and foreign trade: thus the 
French economists themselves derive 
wealth from land, labour, capitals, and 
eommerce. 

By placing the source of wealth in 
jabour, which fixes and realizes itself in 
some permanent object, Adam Smith 
also adinits the concurrence and co-ope- 
ration of land, Jabour, capitals, and 
commerce. 

Lastly; the system of Lord Lauderdale 
differs trom the other systems only as far 
as his lordship assigns a particular im- 
portance to capitals. In every other 
respect the noble author coincides more 
or less with the agricultural system and 
the system of Jabour. 

Thus, after all, it is not properly con- 
cerning the sources of wealth that the 
diferent systems vary; they ail come 
pretty nearly to the same conclusion on 
this important point; they all implicitly 
acknowledge that wealth is produced by 
the concurrence of labour, jand, capi- 
tals, and commerce: they only differ 
respecting the more or less important 
share which they assign to each of these 
causes: in this only consists their con- 
tradiction, or their difference; it is 
herein lies all the diificulty of the science, 
The only problem which is actually to 
be resolved, is this:—Of those three 
causes, labour, capitals, and commerce; 
which is best calculated to prodyce pubs 
lic and private wealth ? _ 





LARGE AND SMALL FARMS, 

The point is not yet decided, whether 
the division of agricultural labour is more 
profitable than its concentration; or, in 
other words, whether small or large 
farms are more advantageous to public 
wealth. Both opinions haye nunierous 
and illustrious defenders. 

“* ‘There is no maxim of political eco- 


ROMY i os $ Dei 6 rh 
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this: the division of property increnseg 
population; the concentration of pro. 
perty reduces the small farmers to the 
condition of common day-labourers and 
forces them to purchase in the market 
the corn they want for their Subsistence, 
This manner of existence is more painful 
the children become more burthensome, 
marriages less frequent, and population 
declines. 

“When lands were divided among a 
greater number of owners, day-labour 
was dearer than at present (1772), when 
it is not four or five times dearer than in 
1514, and when food, with regard to 
bread, is seven times, and, with regard 
to meat, fifteen times dearer, 

** Whence it follows, that ever since 
the introduction of large farms, the 
maintenance of the hushandman is 
dearer, and his wages less; which cir. 
cumstance has, of course, diminished 
that important class of the people.” 

Mr. Arthur Young, who has combated 
the opinion of Dr. Price, observes, that 
“it is not the number of people, but 
their wealth, which constitutes their 
power; and that pcpulation ought to be 
subordinate to agriculture, so that the 
abundance of produce should constantly 
precede the increase of population.” 
Whence he infers, that “ large farms, 
being more advantageous than small ones, 
ought to contribute more than small 
ones to the increase of population.” — 

‘‘ A nation whose territory comprises 
thirty millions of acres of land proper 
for agriculture, with large, middling, aud 
small farms, would give the following 
results : 

Upon the plan of small farms, one 
million of farms, of thirty acres each, 
would require two millions of regular 
husbandmen and three millions of horses. 

On the plan of middling farms, that 
country would have five hundred forty- 
five thousand farms of fifty-five acres 
each, one million six hundred thirty. 
five regular husbandinen, and two ae 
lions seven hundred twenty-five thousan 
horses. 

On the plan of large farms, that ae 
try would have three hundred nya 
thousand farms of eighty-eight 3 
each, one million three hundred - 
four thousand regular husbandmen, ai 
two millions forty-six thousand aie 

** And, as the produce rd ae 
horse may be reckoned equal in ¥ 
that consumed by a labourer for a . 
the nation may be considered as nillions 
in the system of small fatms, GV¢! of 
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farins of tl 
three hundre 


jn the system n 
jions four hundred and ten thousand. 





HOARDING THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

Metallic currency 1s € mere instrument, 

roper to circulate the produce of labour, 
whatever this producemay be. Abstract- 
ed from this destination, or hoarded, it 
hecomes like a merchandize that is not 
in commerce; and which, as long ag it 
remains out of it, has uo value or use 
forany one. Itis as if it did not exist, 
as if it were still buried in the bowels of 
the earth. 

Hoarding becomes of some importance 
only when it takes place in consequence 
of political causes Or mal-administration, 
when the minds of men are uneasy about 
public affairs, or when their safety and 
property are threatened, In such cases, 
the hoarding may be so considerable, 
that capitals may not be easily or but 
partially circulated; that the distribution 
of part of the annual income of the na- 
tion may be paralyzed; that the returns 
of the advances on cultivation, of the 
wages of labour, and of the consumption 
of the different classes who exercise lu- 
crative trades, may be impeded; and 
that the re-production of the revenue 
and taxes may be diminished. Instances 
of such hoarding are met with wherever 
government respects not persons ‘and 
property, nor causes them to be re- 
spected ; and in times of political com- 
hovions, 

Political economy affords no remedies 
against this calamity. 

As the interchange of the produce of 
labour is the source of wealth, whatever 
eudangers the safety of individuals, the 
circulation of productions, the return 
and peaceable enjoyment of equivalents, 
Causes the metallic currency to be eagerly 
sought for by all classes of the commu- 
Nily, Occasions its being hoarded, and 
*pposes an insurmountable obstacle to 
tat credit which might, to a certain 
degree, supply its place. 

fo import precious metals for the 
Purpose of converting them into money, 
and thus replace the coin that has dis- 
appeared from circulation, can be done 
Only at a great expence, and is not of 
material assistance. ‘The operation can 
Only be entrusted to merchants, who 
Cannot perform it otherwise than by the 
fichange of national produce; but coms 


usbandmen; in the system of merce is liable to all the chances which 
ie middle size, four millions occasion the hoarding of coin, Nothi 

d and sixty thousand; and, can induce merchants fearinw for thew 
of large farms, three mil property, to import precious metals, ben 


the certain prospect of a considerable 
benefit which is to indemnify them for 
the risks to which they expose theme 
selves, or atiord them, in fraud and 
Corruption, a guarantee which they find 
not either inp the Jaws or in government, 
To complete the qisfortune; when the 
newly imported precious metals are cite 
culated in the shape of coin, they do not 
remain long in circulation; the same 
motives which caused the old coin to be 
hoarded, cause the new coin to disape 
pear; the penury continues the same, 
and the scantiness of circulation dries up 
every source of wealth, 

Against these inconveniences, the 
constant attendants of political come 
motions and bad governments, science 
loses its power, and all those measures, 
which political economy disavows, are 
but juggling tricks or miserable pallia- 
tives, which aggravate the evil and delay 
its cure, or render it impracticable, 


CAPITALS OF INDIVIDUALS. 

Capitals consist in the accumulation 
of the produce of labour, ‘This accuma- 
lation is effected by economy in Cou 
sumption. In proportion as this accu- 
mulation takes place, capitals divide and 
follow various destinations, Some are 
destined to produce a revenue, and are 
called fixed capitals: others are desuned 
to maintain Jabourers and to furnish the 
materials of labour; these are called 
circulating capitals: others, lastly, are 
destined to be lent out at interest im 
public or private loans, and constitute @ 

art of the circulating capital. 

Of all these employments of capital, 
the most useful, the best calculated to 
enrich even an agricultural country, to 
increase its wealth, and to raise it to the 
highest degree of prosperity which it can 
attain, is that which is applied to ma- 
nufactures and commerce, which gives 
and life to the mercantile system, 
and seconds its efforts, its combinations, 
and its speculations. But the more this 
employment is favourable to the progress 
of public wealth, the less 1s 1s unility to 
private wealth; and, the more it is pro- 
ductive of private wealth, the less it is 
beneficial to public wealth. 

Governments, however, ought not to 
suppose that itis in their power to put 
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an end to this opposition of interest. Lt 
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is grounded in the nature of things : 
whatever governments mav do, capitals 
always have a great value wherever na- 
tional wealth declines, and they con- 
stantly lose their value in proportion to 
the increase of public wealth. All at- 
tempts to stem this irresistible tendency 
will ever prove unavailing; and the re- 
medy will always be worse than the evil. 
The best thing enlightened and prudent 
governments can do under such circum- 
stances, is to remove the accidental 
causes which may hasten the decline or 
impede the progress of national wealth. 
Their power goes no further, Above all, 
they ought never to forget that an error 
on this subject is much more fatal than 
in taxation, to which they give such 
serious attention. An error in taxation 
produces but partial evils, private mis- 
fortunes, and local inconveniencies. But 
an error in matters concerning capitals, 
affects the faculties of the community, 
attacks the principle of life in the body- 
politic, and paralyses the whole. May 
this important consideration enforce the 
utmost caution, and teach governments, 
that it is not always enough to wish to 
do good, that they ought also to know 
how good is to be effected, and that, in 
the present state of political economy 
with regard to capitals, the wisest ad- 
ministration is that which commits the 
fewest mistakes, 





DERASEMENT OF MONEY. 

Tndependently of the losses which the 
alteration of money brings upon nations 
in their commercial dealings with other 
nations, its effects are not jess disastrous 
jn their interior, civil, and domestic, 
concerns, 

1. It causes money to be hoarded, 
which obstructs payments, multiplies 
failures, impairs credit, diminishes and 
interrupts labour, reduces ithe labourers 
to misery, and occasions universal de- 
spair.* 

2, It alters the price of wages and of 
personal services, and the stipulations of 
contracts, deprives labourers, servants, 
pensioners, and creditors, of part of 
what is due to them, encourayes bad 
faith, and infticts a fatal biow to morals, 

3. It deprives the sovereign of part of 
his revenue, forces him to disastrous 
measures, exposes the state and the 
Subjects to violent commotions, arid 
caries disorder and confusion into every 
department of civil society. 

* Whata p! 
ment ! 
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PROPORTION OF Monpy, 

Another question is, whethe, there } 
a known and fixed Proportion betw Q 
money and the produce which it to 

irculate, and, in case th - 

circuiate, » case the existence of 
such a proportion should be doubtes 
whether the abundance of metallic inns 
ney be beneficial, injurious, or Wwdife 
ferent to the progress of wealth, 

Many celebrated writers on subjects 
convected with political economy have 
examined this question; but their ops 
nions are Mere conjectures, on which ng 
positive doctrine can he grounded, 

Sir William Petty thought that Ens 
land required a quantity of money equal 
to half of the annual rent of her lands 
to a fourth of the rent of dwelling-houses, 
to the weekly expences of the people, 
and to the value of a fourth of all com 
modities exported. 

D’Avenant, who quotes the opinion 
of Sir William Petty, regards it as ex 
tremely well founded, 

Cantillon thinks, that the money which 
circulates in the different countries of 
Europe is generally equal to at least 
half of the produce of the soil, and at 
the utmost to two thirds of that produce, 

Montesquieu thinks, that the quar 
tity of money is pretty nearly indifferent, 
because the rising or sinking of its value 
proportionates it to all wants. 

“If we compare,” say this illustrious 
author, “ the mass of gold and silver 
which is in the world with the amount ot 
existing merchandize, it is certain that 
every commodity or merchandize 1n par 
ticular may be compared to a certain 
portion of the whole mass of gold and 
silver. As the total amount of one 1s to 
the total amount of the other, so will be 
a portion of one to the portion of the 
other. Suppose there be but one com 
modity or merchandize in the world, of 
only one that is purchased, and that 
be divided like metallic currency, that 
portion of merchandize will correspond 
to a portion of the metallic currenc’s 
half of the amount of one to half of the 
amount of the other, the tenth, te 
hundredth, the thousandth part of ” 
to the tenth, the hundredth, the _ 
sandth of the other; but, as that = 
constitutes the property of men's on 
all at once in trade, and as the meta 
or coins which are the representality, a 
that property are neither 30 trade a . 
the same time, prices will be . of 
the compound ratio of the totau'y ‘ 
commodities to the totality of 1 
tative coins, and of the totality of © 

,] 
modities actually in trade to 
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of the representative coins actually cur. 
rent; and, as commodities which are not 
in trade to-day may be so to-morrow, 
gad as the coin which 1s not in circu. 
igtion to-day may retarn Co it to-morrow, 
the fixing of the price of things is always 
chiely dependent on the proportion of 
the total amount of commodities to the 
tal amount of representative coin.” 

Adan Smith has neither adopted nor 
combated any Opinion on this point, 
He contents himself with observing, that 
«whatis the proportion which the cir- 
culating money of any country bears to 
the whole value of the annual produce 
circulated by means of it, it is, perhaps, 
impossible to determine. It has been 
computed by different authors at a fifth, 
at a tenth, at a twentieth, and at a 
thirtieth part of that value. But how 
small soever the proportion which the 
circulating money may bear to the whole 
value of the annual produce, as but a 
part, and frequently but a small part, 
of that produce, is ever destined for the 
maintenance of industry, it must always 
bear a very considerable proportion to 
that part.” 

From these various opinions it may 
be inferred with certainty, that the pro- 
blem is not yet solved; and it ought, 
perhaps, to be considered as incapable 
ot being solved, when we reflect that 
the circulation of commodities in an agri 
cultural country is essentially different 
Irom that which takes place in a manu- 
facturing country; that the circulation 
ofa country which enjoys a great credit 
cannot be the same es that of a country 
whose credit is limited or circumscribed 
by the nature of its government or the 
perfection of its legislation ; and that 
‘circulation mostly carried on with the 
“sistance of well accredited banks has 
io reseniblance to a circutation that de- 
H¥es Ny assistance from banks. 

. BANK OF VENICE. 

Phe first bank that ever existed in 
Europe is that of Venice. 

The republic, smarting under the bur- 
then of a war with the emperor of the 
Fast 8 1171, and being aiso engaged in 
usuilities with the emperor of the West, 
the doge or duke Michel IL. after having 
exhausted all financial resources, ré- 
Curred to a forced joan borrawed trom 
lie wealthiest citizens. ‘The creditors 
— a board, which received the Me 
ae trom government at the rate of 

' ber cent., and divided it among Is 
Rembers in proportion to cheir conttis 





bution. This board afterwards formed 
the bank of Venice, the principal ope. 
rations of which consisted in paying all 
commercial bills of exchange, 

In 1423, its revenue amounted to 
about two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, and consisted chiefly in the in- 
terest paid by government. It is more 
than probable that it issued some paper. 
Currency at that time for its operations. 
The fact, indeed, seems to be proved by 
the circumstance, that a law was passed 
ordering that all payments of bills of 
exchange, which had been made in 
paper, should in future be elfected in 
Specie, under a penalty of one hundred 
ducats, or forty-five pounds sterling. 

Venice was at that time a manuface 
turing and staple town, and a place of 
great consumption, 

The produce of its manufactures 
amounted to above twelve hundred thous 
sand pounds sterling. 

As a manufacturing town, and a place 
of great consumption, it was the interest 
of Venice to economize the use of me- 
tallic money, the cost of which increased 
its expences and diminished its profits, 
and to supply its place by bank paper. 

Asastaple-town, Venice wanted banks 
paper for that portion of consigned com- 
modities only which were appropriated 
to its consumption, With regard to the 
rest- of the warehoused merchandize, 
which was to be conveyed to strangers, 
and which left only a commission to the 
Venician merchants, the use of metallic 
currency was very immaterial, because 
the finding ot the sums thus employed, 
fell upon the foreign consumers. But, 
as consumption 15 stimulated by cheap- 
ness, and impeded by dearness, It was 
the interest of Venice, even as a stapie= 
town, to economize the use of coin, bes 
cause its Cost was a dead loss to the Cols 
sumer, and obstructed consuimpuion,. 

Thus, in the triple capacity of a Mae 
nuiacturing town, of a staple-town, and 
of a place of vreat CONsuMptlOny it was 
the interest of Venice, that its commere 
cral payments should be made io bank- 
nore wars in which the government 
of Venice was engaged with the Albanese, 
aud the dukes of Milan, occasioned -* 
siderabie expences” which could ast a 
discharged otherwise than in — . 
money, Commerce had not made _ 
ficient DrOgressy its resources pwr _ 7 
suificiently extensive, to relreve th 
goverment and economize is 
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payments in bank-paper as Causing coin 
to disappear from circulation, or at least 
as rendering it more scarce, and making 
government purchase it at a higher price, 
it thought it bad attained its end by or- 
dering payments to be made in specie. 
Thus the interests of commerce often 
appear in opposition to the well or ill 
understood interests of government, and 
are sacrificed to it without any scruple, 

Whether this measure of the govern. 
ment of Venice induced the bank to 
cease paying in bank-paper, and to make 
its payments by transfers in its books, I 
do not know. But, according to Mac- 
pherson, the payments of the bank of 
Venice are made by mere transfers in 
its books. 





BANK OF GENOA, 

The bank of Genoa, which was founded 
40 1407, and which owed its existence 
to the causes that had produced the 
bank of Venice, was formed upon the 
same model. 

The foreign and civil wars with which 
that repubiic was continually afflicted, 
forced its government to resort to loans 
bearing interest, the payment of which 
was provided for by certain demesnes, 
and the administration of these demesnes 
entrusted to a company of eight indivi- 
-duals, chosen from among the state cre- 
ditors. ‘Their association constituted the 
Bank of St. George. 

As the wants of the republic increased 

Iv proportion as its power declined, go- 
vernment continued to borrow of the 
Fink of St. George, and to assign a 
larger revenue to it; government even 
made over to the bank the property of 
several demesnes and important places, 
the acmuiuistration of which was entrusted 
to a council of one hundred individuals, 
cho-en among the holders of bank- 
StUCK. 

‘the historiographer of the republic of 
Genon, notices it as a Circumstance 
‘worthy of adinirauion, that during the 
various changes to which the republic 
was exposed, and even when it passed 
under a foreign dominion, the govern- 
mnentot tue bank experienced no change : 
but what change could a barking com. 
pany experience, that contined itself to 
manage the Common Stock, collect its 
revenue, and distribute it te the parties 
concerned? The Utmost that could be 
apprehended WAS infidelity, or negligence 
in the management; and even this danger 

was sufficiently removed by the inter- 
ested superintendance of a council eum: 
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posed of one hundred individuals, Wh 
is most to be wondered at 18, that he 
republic, in the midst of its distresses and 
political troubles, never touched " 
property of the hank. A proposal f 
that tendency was made after the bom 
bardment of Genoa, in 1684: but ; 
was rejected, because to touch th 
money of the bank appeared too dan. 
gerous. It would, indeed, have beey 
extremely dangerous, since there is every 
reason tu suppose that the greatest part 
of the nation were interested in the 
safety of the property of the bank, 

Moreover, I have not been able ty 
discover what were the relations of the 
bank of Genoa to commerce; whether 
its transactions consisted in transfers in 
its books, or in payments in bank paper, 

Confined to its primitive object of a 
chest, from which government might 
borrow, the Bank of St. George is an 
excellent institution for public credit; 
it were to be wished that it had been 
imitated by the great powers of Europe, 
when they had recourse to loans, With 
the assistance of such a bank they would 
have avoided that confusion in their 
finances, which always proved so fatal to 
public credit, so injurious to the honour 
‘of governments, and so detrimental tv 
the prosperity of empires. 





BANK OF AMSTERDAM. 

The bank of Amsterdam was esta 
blished in 1609, on the model of that of 
Venice ; and it must be acknowledged to 
have been well adapted to the situation 
of that city, similar in almost every re 
spect to that of Venice. 

Like Venice, Amsterdam was then 
staple-town, a perpetual fair, a market 
constantly open for the exchange of the 
produce of all climes, and of the industry 
of all nations. ‘The sales and purchases 
of the productions of ail countries, were 
reciprocally paid by the intervention « 
the Amsterdam merchants, and the pate 
ticular commerce of each siate had only 
the balance of its trade to receive or 


QV. 
Had the merchants of Amsterdam 
always traded on their own account, ~ 
those of Lyons, and had they been a” 
to fix the same term to their engases 
ments, they might, like the Lyone-s 
have carried on their trade by cont 
exchanging the documents of aa 
spective debts, as Lyoas did for its ow: 
rivate trade. ; 
; But the immense extent of point 


ments which the merchants of des 
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Jam had to make, would not allow their 
being effected by reciprocal changes of 
debts and demands, at certain fixed 
times. Payments must be made daily, 
because they were daily wanted ; and, 
in this respect, the bank of Venice 
cited Amsterdam better than a liqui- 
dation by the exchange of debts and de- 
mands, as used at Lyons. 

By the charter of its foundation, the 
hank of Amsterdam was authorized to 
receive the deposit of any sum of money 
ahove three hundred gilders; and to pay 
all bills of exchange exceeding that sum 
‘bytransfers in its books. The sums de- 
posited were declared safe against any 
attachment; the city of Amsterdam gua- 
ranteed their safety, and engaged to re- 
present them. The amount of these de- 
posits has been estimated very high by 
some authors, and rather low by others. 
D’Avenant estimated them to amount to 
thirty-six millions sterling; Adam Smith 
calculates them to amount only to about 
three millions sterling, or, at eleven 
gilders the pound sterling, thirty-three 
uillions of gilders, 

Adam Smith was convinced, that the 
deposits in the bank of Amsterdam had 
heen faithfully respected. But a modern 
English author pretends, that, when the 
Freach took possession of ‘Holland, it 
kas discovered that the bank had lent 
part of its deposits to the city of Am- 
sterdam, and to the ancient government 
uf Holland ; but he does not quote the 
authority on which he grounds his as- 
S€ition. 

The bank of Rotterdam, created in 
1035, was also founded upon the model 
of that of Amsterdam. 


So was the bank of Hamburgh in 
1688, 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 

_ The Bank of England lost its way on 
tS Very outset. Instead of devoting it- 
self to the commercial credit of which 
the banks of Amsterdam and Hamburgh 
had so ably laid the foundation, it en- 
deavoured to revive public credit, and 
lent government the money which its 
shares had produced. The first operation 
of the bank confounded the commercial 
with the public credit, though they are 
“sentially different; as will be seen here- 
alter, This confusion caused the bank 
(0 languish for sixteen years. Its credit 
experienced the fate of public credit, its 
— were at a discount of 20 per ceat., 

it was only through the constant 
Ptecuion of parliament, and. through a 
“ONTHtY Mac, No, 229. 
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very uncommon perseverance, that the 
Bank of England was finally established 
on a solid foundation. 

The charter of the bank made it a 
Corporation, and granted it the exclusive 
privilege of banking as a joint-stock com- 
pany. Subsequent statutes allowed the 
bank to lend money on pledges, and to 
deal in gold and silver bullion, 

These grants shew, that the founders 
of the bank, and the parliament of 
England, had not very correct notions of 
the nature and object of banks of circu. 
lation; and this becomes evident, when 
we consider that the bank, even when it 
was in the greatest distress, advanced to 
government all the money it could pro- 
cure, either by creating new shares, or 
through private loans. In its coms 
mencement the bank was, and could not 
be considered otherwise than, a chest for 
government to burrow from, or a loms 
bard (lumber-oftice) totally unconnected 
with commercial credit. 

But, if the bank mistook at first the 
career which it had to ran with so much 
glory, it was not long ere it discovered 
its error, and wisely promoted the object 
which it was to accomplish. Without 
ceasing to be faithful to its engagements 
with the public creditor, from which it 
could not separate itself on account of 
the sums advanced to government, the 
bank leaned more towards commercial 
credit, and perceived that all its effurts 
ought to be directed to circulate com- 
mercial bills without the interventivn of 

llic money. 
ny a dificult problem for the bank 
to solve, since it could only offer its own 
credit guaranteed by the capitals which 
it had in the public funds; a guarantee 


already discredited in public opinion by 
the discredit of the funds, and perfectly 
novel and unknown in money concerns. 
The banks that had preceded the Bank 
of England, had all effected their pay- 
al coin, equal and even su- 
dard of the common 
metallic currency. How should the bank 
be able to deviate from the paved 
method which had become @ age ’ 
adopted rule? ‘This — 
not stop the bank-directors. _ “ 

tu open a new path; they — . oa 
notes convertible ito specie . t 2 p ye 
sure of the holder, and used them ul - 
their payments. The — — 
coin at the pleasure ot the wl er \ - 
obviously and notoriously illusory; @ 


both the bank and the —- koew he 
li not be realized: 
fectly well that it ri - 
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for there was not, and there could not be, 
any other coin in the coffers of the bank 
but what was received as interest of the 
public debt, and its amount bore no pro- 
portion to its notes, ae 
Bank-notes were, however, received ip 
circulation, and, though at a discount for 
a considerable length of time, they yet 
recovered their value in proportion as the 
services which they rendered to circula- 


‘tion became better known, as their na- 


ture was better appreciated, and the cir- 
cuinstance clearly understood, that the 
basis of their credit rested less on the pri- 
mitive capital of the bank than on the 
equivalent commercial bills of which they 
eflected the payment. ‘Thus the Bank 
of England notes owed their success to 
the same principles which cause the com- 


nercial credit of all countries to prosper 


and flourish; that is, to an entire confi- 
dence in the good faith and probity of the 
individuals engaged im commerce. 

The successful attempt of the Bank of 
England led to the discovery of one of 
the properties of banks, which had not 
yet been and which could not have been 
suspected as long as banks had made use 
in their operations of real coin of a stan- 
dard superior to the common metallic 
eurrency, ‘Till that time it bad been, 
aud must have been, supposed that the 
services and successes of banks were due 
to their monied capitals. On a more 
eluse inspection, however, it would have 


“been perceived that those capitals bore 


no proportion to the operations of banks, 
and that the ability, good faith, and fide- 
ity of the directors and agents of such 
banks, are their true support in both 
eases: 1t would have been seen that bank- 
money is bat an instrument to liquidate 
commercial debts, and that of course it 
matters little whether it be of gold and sil- 
ver or of paper. 

It has already beev observed, that the 
transfers of the money deposited in the 
bauk of Amsterdain liquidated, without 
displacing any money, the totality of the 
commercial transactions of that city, and 
that by means of these transfers as many 
payments were etlected’in one hour as 
could be performed in metallic currency 
im one day. I ought to add, that the 
rapidity of this mode of payment required 
a smailer quantity of money than any 
other method would have required; and 
it is probable that, with the deposit of a 
single million, as many payments were 
elected as with twenty millions in me- 
fauic Currency. This singular phenome. 
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non could undoubtedly not be attributed 
to money only; it was owing ty othe 
causes ; and that such was the fact could 
no longer be doubted, when it was per. 
ceived that the notes of the Bank of Fy. 
gland produced the same effects as tlie 
transfers of the Bank of Amsterdam, 

Experience having once established 
this property of bank-paper, the Bank of 
England conformed its further operations 
to it, and employed it with equal success 
in liquidating and extinguishing com 
mercial demands by the debts df com. 
merce, public expences by the public re- 
venue, and a great part of private ex. 
pences by a great portion of private in. 
come. In short, with the help of its 
notes, the Bank of England liquidated all 
the commercial transactions of the Lon 
don merchants at home and abroad; all 
the engagements of government with its 
functionaries, agents, and contractors; 
and all the transactions of opulent private 
individuals with their tradesmen, servants, 
and labourers. 

Banks of circulation have to fear lest 
the merchants, whose bills they discount, 
should abuse their facility for the purpose 
of extending their speculations beyond 
due bounds, and pile in their warehouses 
a larger stock of commodities than what 
ordinary consumption requires.* The 
longer or shorter continuance of such a 
glut may force the merchants to exchange 
the bank-notes for coin, in a proportion 
superior to what the banks receive. Ifa 
bank, in such a case, has not in its coffers 
a sufficient stock of metallic currency to 
meet such an exigency, its embarrass 
ment aygravates the crisis, and it Is again 
forced to suspend its payments, and to 
wait till the equilibrium between con 
sumption and the stock on hand be re 
established. ; 

Notwithstanding these imminent and 
fatal risks, banks of circulation have heen 
introduced into almost all countries ° 
Europe, and their present advantage 
have got the better of distant fears. 

KINDS OF TRADE. || 

Whether the home or the foreign trace 

is most beneficial to national wealth, | 


* No person can estimate the asl 
the system of discounting sham billso : “ 
sale dealers and speculators, unless ont 
sides in the city of London arse oe ve 
paying an extra 101. per month tor —_ z 
of this Magazine, owing to the oe sabia 
artificial capital raised on accommocatl 


by dealers in rags and paper bvitvs 
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gne of the most important, most difficult, 
and most cuntroverted questions of poli- 

4| economy. 

* Prodence,” says D’Avenant, “is ge- 
nerally wrong when it pretends to guide 
nature. The various products of diffe- 
rent soils and countries 1s an indication 
that Providence intended they should be 
helpful to each other and mutually sup- 

ly the necessities of one another.” 

‘The benefit of trade does not consist 
in the profit of the Lome-merchant, but 
in the clear gain the nation acquires 
through the exchange of its raw and ma- 
nufactured produce for the produce of 
other countries. 

Sir James Stuart observes, that * when 
foreign trade ceases the internal mass of 
wealth cannot be augmented.” 

“A nation,” says Forbonnais, “ gains 
the amount of its sales to foreigners, and 
lnses the amount of the purchases it makes 
abroad.” 

“As foreign trade is carried on with 
benefit,” observes Beccaria, * that is, as 
it receives a greater quantity of values 
it serves as a more powerful incentive, 
and is more efficacious to increase the 
sun of productions. Besides, it burthens 
the subjects of other countries with a 
considerable part of the taxes paid to the 
state.” 

Dr, Quesnay is the first who attempted 
tocombat that system. ‘In a free con- 
currence of foreign trade,” says he, 
“there is but an exchange of equal value 
fur equal value, without either loss or gain 
on either side, and a nation cannot have 
a more advantageous commerce than its 
home-trade.” 

Elsewhere he adds, “it would be ne- 
cessary first to enrich the foreign pur- 
chasers, to extend the sale of your manue 
factured produce abroad, and to enrich 
yourselves in your turn by this trade at 
the expence of foreigners, &c. Foreign 
trade is but a last resource to nations, for 
which their home-trade is not sufficient 
Prottably to dispose of the productions 
of their country.” 

Adam Smith has, like Dr. Quesnay, 
combated the system favourable to fo- 
rein trade, and extolled the home-trade 
‘8 the most beneficial to national wealth ; 
but his opinion has been influenced by 
Motives not only different but even op- 
Posed io those of Dr, Quesnay. 
cc phat trade,” observes Adam Smith, 

Which, without force or constraint, is 
Raturally and regularly carried on between 


ne two places, is always advantageous, 
Movgh not always equally soto both. By 
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advantage or gain,” he adds, “I undere 
stand, not the increase of the quantity of 
gold and silver, but that of the exchange- 
able value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country, or the ine 
crease of the annual revenue of its inlias 
bitants, | 
When the produce of national labour 
Is consumed in the country, its consuinp. 
tion is not very active, because, as Mone 
tesquieu observes, people of the same cli« 
mate have nearly the same productions, 
and find in them none but common and 
ordinary enjoyments : consumption never 
goes beyond their wants, because the pro- 
ductions are not capable of exciting their 
desires, gratifying their sensuality, or flat- 
tering their vanity. 

When, on the contrary, the produce 
of nanonal labour is consumed abroad, 
the returns, which consist of new, various, 
and more abundant productivns, are ge- 
nerally sought after, their consumption is 
rapid, labour and industry redouble their 
efforts to procure them, and both private 
and public wealth make an astonishing 
progress. 

Moreover the returns for the exported 
produce are always more considerable 
than that produce; that is, the foresgn 
country gives a greater quantity of pro- 
duce than it receives, and this surplus 
consequently increases the capital destined 
for the support of national wealth, The 
characteristic of foreign commerce !s to 
offer to all wations the praduce which 
suits them best, and consequently to 
make them pay dearer for it than what 
it is worth in the place where it 1s pros 
duced. Hence it follows, that foreign 
commerce affords every nation sure means 
of selling dear the produce of its own la- 
bour, and purchasing cheap the produce 
of foreign labour. 

Thus it appears certain, that foreign 
trade is more favourable to private and 

ablic wealth than the home trade. Na- 
tions ought, therefore, studiously to exert 
themselves to place foreign trade on @ 
sulid and immovable basis, and eagerly 
seek for the means best calculated to 
rang it to the highest pitch of perfection. 
— 
OF MODERN COLONIES. - 

Modern colonies, 1 whatever fight 
they may be viewed, have nothing —_ 
mon with the colomes al the ancients but 
oder colonies have a totally diiles 
rent object. They are.an examine . 
the territory of the mother country, th 
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wealth, and power; and they accome 
plish this important end by the fertility 
of their soi!, and the variety and novelty 
of their productions, which render them 
universally desirable, and, above all, by 
their abundance and cheapness, which 
place them within the reach of every 
one. 

Brought into the market of Europe, 
these productions afforded a new equi- 
valent to the produce of its soil and in- 
dustry, raised its price, and necessarily 
augmented its production, They there- 
fore increased the wealth of Europe, 
not only with their own value, but also 
with the value of all the commodities 
which they caused to be produced to 
serve as their equivalent. The results 
of this double improvement are incal- 
culable, 

EXCHANGES AND BALANCE OF TRADE. 

Although the balance of trade cannot 
give the exact results of the circulation 
of the produce of every country, it may 
be of service to judge of its acceleration 
or obstruction, to lead an attentive and 
enlightened observer to discover the 
causes of either, and to suggest the 
means which may prevent its impedi- 
ments and increase its beneficial effects. 
I therefore think the balance of exports 
and imports of great importance; it may 
afford much valuable information con- 
cerning the progressive, stationary, or 
retrograde state of national wealth. 

The subject of exchanges is more in- 
volved in obscurity and fallacy, than the 
balance of trade. 

Adam Smith has so clearly discussed 
this matter, that I cannot do better than 
quote what he states on the subject. 

‘* When,” says he, ‘* the exchange 
between two places, such as London and 
Paris, is at par, it is said to bea siga 
that the debts due from London to Paris 
are compensated by those due from Paris 
to London. On the contrary, when a 
premium is paid at London for a_ bill 
upon Paris, it is said to be a sign that 
the debts due from London ta Paris are 
not compensated by those due from Paris 
to London; but that a balance in money 
must be sent out from the latter place, 
for the risk, trouble, and expence of 
€xporting which, the premium is both 
demanded and given. 

** But several causes destroy this con- 
sequence. 

‘* 4. We cannot always judge of the 
value of the current muney of different 


countries by the standard of thei, ree 
spective mints, 

“2. In some countries, 
of coinage is defrayed by the government: 
in others, it is defrayed by the private 
people, who carry their bullion to the 
mint; and the government even derives 
some revenue from the coinage, 

“© 3. In some places, as at Amster. 
dam, Hamburgh, Venice, &c. foreign 
bills of exchange are paid in what they 
call bank-money; while in others, as at 
London, Lisbon, Antwerp, Leghorn, &e, 
they are paid in the common currency 
of the country. ; 

**4, The ordinary state of debt and 
credit between any two places is not 
always entirely regulated by the ordinary 
course of their dealings with one another; 
but is often influenced by that of the 
dealings of either with many other 
places,” 

In whatever light, therefore, the rate 
of exchanges may be viewed, it is evi. 
dent that it gives but fallacious indicas 
tions of the state of foreign commerce. 

RATE OF INTEREST. 

A high rate of interest is not always a 
proofof the declining wealth of a country; 
on the contrary, it 1s.a proof of its pros. 
perity when this prosperity is progressive, 
The interest of money must always be 
very high in countries whose prosperity 
is progressive, because its agriculture 
and manufactures, increasing with 1's 
population, are always requiring fresh 
capitals, the demand for which neces 
sarily keeps the rate of interest very 
high. ) Mores 4 
A low rate of interest may likewise 
not be an infallible sign of the wealth of 
a country being progressive. ‘A low 
rate of interest,” says Swift, ‘the usual 
sign of the wealth of a state, may also 
be a sign of misery, when no one, lor 
instance, wants to borrow, because there 
is neither industry nor conimerce In the 
country.” 


—_———— 


CIRCULATION. 

The circulation of the produce of Ia 
bour effected by commerce has its prin 
ciple in the passion for enjoyment, ~— 
men gratify by interchanging the proev® 
of their labour, industry, talents, omg 
ledge, and genius. This circulanon “ 
more productive in proportion 3% so 
less contined, more extensive, and ws 
general. When it extends only trom 
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country to the neighbouring ia om 





















fom the towns to the country, it is slow, 
weak, and languid, because the produce 
«hich it offers to the consumers is cal- 
culated only for the most ordinary wants 
vite. It gains in animation, activity, 
end usefulness, when it pervades every 
district, every town, every city, and the 
netropolis of every Country, because it 
hen circulates prodections more nume- 
mous, more various, better calculated for 
theconveniency, comforts, and peculiar 
exjovments of every country. It attains 
tie highest pitch of grandeur and power, 
when in its course it embraces all climates, 
a! countries, and all nations, because it 
tien discributes to every consumer the 
produce of all soils, the productions of 
al kinds of industry, all the riches of 
nature and labour, and excites every 
desire, flatters every taste, and gratifies 
every caprice and every fancy. 

Tue different methods of circulating 
the produce of labour, such as corpo- 
rations and privileged companies, the 
monopoly of colonial commerce, exclu- 
sive commercial treaties, and every com- 
bination that has been contrived to give 
another direction to the course of com- 
merce, when it is supposed unfavorable 
or less beneficial, or to enlarge it when 
supposed to be favorable, are as many 
oostacles which restrict and shackle the 
progress of commerce, and are equally 
atal to public and private wealth. 

In short, nations ought never to forget 
that the circulation of the produce of 
hbour is always beneficial, and that the 
vily way to reap all its benefits is to 
render commerce safe, free, easy, and 
general, 

—_———— 
NATIONAL INCOME. 

Adam Smith discovered these laws in 
the very nature of things. — Steins 

lle states, that the distribution of the 
hauonal income is naturally regulated by 
(he progressive, stationary, or retrograde 
‘ate of national wealth. When wealth 
' progressive, more produce of the an- 
w% labour is distributed in wages of 
Whew’ haar of stock, and rent of land. 
ee th is stationary, a smaller 
“auty of that produce goes to the la- 
“ares as wages, and to the land-holders 
M bela’ “ the profit of stock remains 
the oe en wealth is retrograde, 
ial hi ae sink so low that they 
cmene oi ya Peuate to supply the most 
tulfer 4 ppusale the labourers; rents also 
tole onsiderable diminution; but 
_ Pronts of stock experience, on the 
ilary 


Yy Arise corresponding with the 
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decline of national wealth. Not to be 
struck with the Justness and truth of 
these laws, and to withhold a tribute of 
praise and admiration from the mind 
that discovered them, is equally impose 
sible. 

To these general and fundamental 
rules of the distribution of the produce 
of annual labour, Adam Sinith has added 
some pariicular ones for the wages of dif- 
ferent labours, the profit of different 
capitals, and the rents of every different 
kind of soil, 

Thus the public atid private income 
consist of the annual produce which is 
distributed in the shape of wages of la- 
bour, profits of stock, and rents of land; 
and this distribution is regulated by the 
progressive, stationary, or retrograde state 
of national wealth. The observation of 
these laws is of the utmost importance 
to the progress of wealth, and forms one 
of the fundamental principles of political 
economy. 





PUBLIC REVENUE. 

The revenue of governments generally 
consists of contributions levied upon ine 
dividuals. If, either from a love of lux- 
ury and magnificence, or from the passion 
of conquests, or from a bad economical 
system, or from a vicious administration, 
these contributions are raised to an exe 
cessive height, the efforts ot the indivie 
dual members of the nation, to repair by 
their labour and economy the evil of an 
excessive expenditure of government, 
must prove abortive. If this expendi« 
ture, coupled with that of the individual 
members of the nation, exceeds the an- 
nual produce of the national labour, the 
uggregate of the nation 1s placed in the 
same predicament as an individual who 
spends more than his income. Capiials 
are swallowed up, labour 1s left to pine, 
its produce is diminished, population re= 
doced, and the impoverished nation 
declines, and is perhaps exhausted to 
such a degree, that it ts ho longer ranked 
among free and independent powers. 

Individuals and nations cannot possibly 
consume more than their mcome without 
ex posing themselves to or tote 
they ought not even to consume on 
as their income. Whenever they ga: 
their condition becomes precarious, ot 
national wealth is endangered bY the 
many accidents of life, national ca — 
ties, and all the evils which are ae 
ally assailing the human race. "y 
national calamity inflicts an injury Upe 


ts labour, diminishes t's 
capital, alfec , han 
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produce, impoverishes the nation, and, 
in proportion as it is serious and lasting, 
influences its power and the grandeur of 
its destinies. 

Individuals and nations enjoy a solid 
and permanent prosperity only when 
private and public consumption does not 
absurb the general income; when the 
surplus produce, that is annually accu- 
mulated, is not diverted from its desti- 
nation by the political constitution of 
the country, or the economical and ad- 
ministrative measures of government, 
nor concentrated 19 some favored classes, 
or among afew privileged men; when, 
being left to the individual by whom it 
has been saved, it augments the sum of 
labour, raises the wages of labourers, in- 
creases population, developes industry, 
multiplies wealth, and piaces public 
power on the immoveable basis of pupue 
lation and wealth. 





LABOUR FOR AMUSEMENT. 

Far from restraining the developement 
of the labours calculated for amusement, 
they onght to te favoured, encouraged, 
rewarded; because this is the only way 
of giving them the greatest intensity, of 
Increasing the population of the country, 
carrying wealth to the highest pitch, and 
attaining the highest degree of power to 
which civilized societies can arrive. It 
is a delusion to suppose that labours, 
calculated to amuse, ought only to be 
maintained by the surplus of other la- 
bours; they would not exist, if they 
were to wait for that tardy and uncertain 
event; they ought to precede, to pro- 
duce this surplus, and use it to re-pro- 
duce it and merease its torce. Useful 
lahours would step at the produce ne- 
ecssary for their support, it they were 
not stimulated by amusements; and it 
is only by striving to obtain that surplus 
of labour ta which amusements give 
birth, that nations can arrive at opu- 
lence. 

-_———! 
NATURE OF COMMFRCF. 

Commerce undoubtedly owes its ex- 
istence to the interchange of the produce 
which the producers will not or cannot 
consume: but this interchange 1s only 
effected by commerce, by the capital, 
the talents, and the genius of merchants. 
Commerce is not only the instrument of 
the interchange of commodities ; it is tts 
promoter, its instigator, and frequently 
ts sole cause. [tis by constantly exhi- 
biting to all prodacers fresh enjoyments, 
by exciting their desives, fla:tering theiv 


taste, or gratifying their Appetite, tine 
commerce stimulates them to labour 
developes their industry, keeps them : 
continual activity, and forces them as it 
were to augment the mass of their pro. 
ductions, and to give them infinite ya. 
riety and the highest degree of pertectiyy 
Far from being the mere instrument of 
productive labours, and entitled to rank 
only after them, commerce is the agent 
of general production, diffuses its hene. 
fits by the equivalents which it affords 
to every producer in exchange for his 
produce, and deserves to be considered 
as the most bountiful source of public 
and private wealth, 

It matters little whether the inter. 
change be more favourable to one of the 
parties than to the other; they both re 
cover, in the equivalent which they res 
ceive, whatever the equivalent they give 
cost them. Were it not for this condi. 
tion, the interchange would not take 
place at all, or would soon cease. The 
interchange between fellow-subjects, as 
wellas between natives and foreigners, 
can never be detrimental to any one; 
and the least tavourable exchange still 
vields an agreeable comimodity tor one 
that is not so: it is therefore the interest 
of all nations to protect, to encourage, 
to favour commerce. It keeps the mass 
of wealth up even when it does not aug- 
ment it; and it prevents the decline uf 
national wealth, even when it cannot 
effect its increase. The obstructions, 
restraints, and prohibitions, to which 
commerce has almost always becn ev 
posed, with the view to save it from the 
losses that were apprehended, or tool 
tain greater benefits from it, are false 
measures, fatal alike to public and pr 
vate wealth. 

Commerce, however, cannot pervade 
the whole range of exchanges but by 
means of an equivalent which saits ever 
one, and which every one prefers to the 
produce he wishes to exchange. A " 
and silver currency is eminently possess 
of this prerogative, and it owes It Ne” 
ther to the conventional agreement © 
inankind nor to the authority of gover” 
ments, but simply to the valualie quae 
lities of the metals of which it's oral 
posed: no other value can SP 
place of a metallic currency, wor bigs 
other commadity possesses the proper 
which money requires. ' af 

When ae hannetat) equivalent Ae 
gold and silver, when its numerne . “ 
minal value approximates as Near hs 
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‘edivisions are in an exact proportion, 
ail the operations of commercial inter- 
change are easy and safe, and commerce 
may securely indulge in its combinations, 
speculations, and enterprises. 


TRAVELS 
IN VARIOUS CUUNTRIES 
Of EUROPE, ASIA, and AFRICA. 
py EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE, LL.D. 
PART THE SECOND. 


Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 


SECTION THE FIRST. 








[In our last Supplement we afforded an exqui- 
site treat to our readers in our copious ex- 
tracts from the Classical Travels of Cha- 
teaubriand, a literary Frenchman; and 
we have now the satisfaction of affording 
them a similar mental feast from the inte- 
resting Travels of Dr. CLARKE, a literary 
and philosophical Englishman. In every 
sense these travels afford a perfect specimen 
of this branch of literature. ‘The informa- 


tion is fulland satisfactory; the mind of the — 


author is free from bigotry or prejudice ; 
his descriptions are vivid and carry his 
readers to the spot; and he possesses the 
necessary stock of knowledge to qualify 
him to treat with skill and discrimination 
the various topics of observation. We have 
ho hesitation, therefore, in declaring that 
this work is excelled in the various requis 
sites of Books of Travels,neither by Pocock, 
Bruce, Addison, Smollet, Moore, Coxe, or 
Staunton, nor by any other writer in our 
language; and it is in consequence a 
valuable addition to the stock of standard 
literature. The volume from which these 
extracts are made is the second of a series 
of three, in which the author proposes to 
Comprize his interesting travels; he has, 
however, called this the first section of the 
second part; which is-to-include GREECE, 
Ecyrr, and tHe Hoty Lanp.] 





ASPECT OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

_ The literary traveller, visiting Constan- 
tinople, expects to behold but faint ves- 
ges of the imperial city, and believes 
a he shall find little to remind him of 

the everlasting foundations” of the mas- 
terof the Roman world; the opinion, 
‘owever, may be as erroneous as that 
Upon which it was founded, After the 
'9gnation bas been dazzled with pom- 
Peas and glaring descriptions of palaces 
and batlis, porticues and temples, groves, 
Pireuses, and gardens, the plain matter 
#! fact nay prove, that im the obscure 


and dirty lanes of Constantinople; its 
sinall and unylazed shops ; the style of ar- 
chitecture observed in the dwellings; the 
long covered walks, now serving as ba- 
zars ; the loose flowing habits with long 
sleeves, worn by the natives; even in the 
pracuce of concealing the features of the 
women; and, above all, in the remarkable 
cereinonies and observances of the public 
baths; we behold those customs and ap- 
pearances which characterized the cities 
of the Greeks. Such, at least, as far as 
inanimate Lodies are concerned, is the 
picture presented by the interesting 
ruins of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Sta- 
bie. With regard to the costume of its 
Inhabitants, we have only to view the 
dresses worn by Greeks themselves, as 
they are frequently represented upon the 
gems and coins of the country, as well as 
those used in much earlier ages. There 
is every reason to believe that the Turks 
themselves, at the conquest of Constan- 
tinople, adopted many of the customs, 
and embraced the refinements of a pcos 
ple they had subdued. 

Every thing is exaggerated that has 
been said of the riches and magnificence 
of this city. Its inhabitants are ages be. 
hind the rest of the world. The apart- 
ments in their houses are always small, 
The use of coloured glass in the windows 
of the mosques, and in some of the pa- 
laces, is of very remote date ; it was in- 
troduced into England, with other retine- 
ments, by the Crusaders ; and perhaps 
we may attribute to the same people the 
style of building observed in many of our 
most antient dwelling-houses; where, m 
the diminutive pannelling of the wamscog, 
and the form of the windows, an evident 
similarity appears to 4 hat is common in 
Turkey. The khans for the bankers 
seem to rank next to the mosques, among 
the public edifices of any note. rhe 
Ménagerie shewn to strangers ts the most 
filthy hole in Europe, and chiefly tenanted 
by rats. The pomp of a Turk may be 
said to consist in his pipe and his horse ; 
the first will cost from twenty to twen'y 
thousand piastres. That of the Capudan 
Pacha had a spiral ornainent ol diamonds 
from one end to the other; and it was - 
feet in length. Coffee-cups are enermet 
in the same costly manner, A «addle- 
cloth embroidered and covered one 

stirrups of silver, aud eM rich 
trappings. are used by spas _ ee " 
adorn their horses. Phe boaste: een. 
nations of the Ramadan would scarcely 
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out. The suburbs of London are more 
brilliant every night in the year. 





THE SULTANAS. 

Tt so happened, that the gardener of the 
Grand S:guior, during our residence in 
Constantinople, was a German. This 
person used to mix with the society in 
Pera, and often joined in the evening par- 
ties given by the different foreign minis. 
ters. In this manner we became ac- 
quainted with him; and were invited to 
his apartments within the walls of the 
Seraglio, close to the gates of the Sultan’s 
garden. We were accompanied, during 
out first visit, by his intimate friend, the 
secretary and chaplain of the Swedish 
mission; who, but a short tine before, 
had succeeded in obtaining a sight of the 
four principal Sulianas and the Saltan 
Mother, in consequence of his frequent 
visits to the gardener, ‘They were sitting 
together one morning, when the cries of 
the black eunuchs, opening the doors of 
the Charem, which communicated with 
the Seraglo gardens, announced that 
these ladies were going to take the air. 
In order to do this, it was necessary to 

ass the gates adjoining the gardener’s 
lodge, where an arabat was stationed to 
receive them, in which it was usual for 
them to drive round the walks of the Se- 
raghio, within the wails of the palace. 
_ Upon those occasions the black eunuchs 
examine every part of the garden, and run 
before the women, calliug out to ail per- 
sons tu avuid approaching or beholding 
them under pain of death. The gar- 
dencr, and his triend the Swede, instantly 
closed all the shutters, and locked the 
doors, ‘The black eunuchs, arriving 
soon after, and finding the lodge shut, 
supposed the gardener to he absent. 
Presently followed the Sultan Mother, 
with the four principal Sultanas, who 
were in high glee, romping and laughing 
with each other. A simall scullery win- 
dow of the gardener’s lodge locked di- 
rectly towards the gate through which 
these ladies were to pass, and was sepa- 
rated from it only by a few yards. Llere, 
through two small gimlet holes, bored for 
the purpose, they beheld very distincily 
the features of the women, whom they de- 
scribed as possessing extraordinary beau- 
ty. Three of the four were Georgians, 
having dark complexions and very long 
dark hair; but the fourth was remarkably 
fair, and her hair, also of singular length 
aiid thickness, was of a flaxen colour; 
neither were their teeth dyed black, as 
those of Turkish women generally are. 
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The Swedish gentleman said 
most sure they suspected the 
from the address they 


playing their charms, and in loiter, 

the gate. This gave him and his Gres 
no sinall degree of terror; as they would 
have paid for their curiosity with thei 
lives, if any such suspicion had entered 
the minds of the black eunuchs. He les 
scribed their dresses as rich beyond | 
that can be imagined. Long spankle; 
robes, open in front, with pantaloon, 
einbroidered in gold and silver, and co. 
vered by a profusion of pearls and pie. 
cious stones, displayed their persons ) 
great adyantage; but were so heavy a 
actualiy to encumber their motion, and 
almost to impede their walking, Their 
hair hung in loose and very thick tresses, 
on each side their cheeks, falling quie 
down to the waist, and covering ther 
shoulders behind. Those tresses were 
quite powdered with diamonds, not dis. 
played according to any studied arrange- 
ment, but as if carelessly scattered, {\ 
handfuls, among their flowing locks, a 
the top of their heads, and rather lean- 
ing to one side, they wore, each of them, 
a small circular patch or diadem, Ties 


’ he was al. 
Y Were ge¢,, 


manifested jn Th 


faces, necks, and even their breasts, 


were quite exposed; not one of thei line 
ving any veil, 





THE SERAGLIO. 

We left Pera, in a gondola, about se. 
ven o’clock in the morning; enibarking 
at Tophana, and steering towards tet 
gate of the Seraglio which faces the bvs- 
porus on the south-eastern side, whee 
the entrance to the Seragtiv gardens and 
the gurdener’s lodge are situated. A Bos 
tanghy, as a sort of porter, 18 usualy 
seated, with his attendants, within tie 
portal, Upon entering the Seraglio “ 
spectator is struck by a wild and coutuse 
assemblage of great and interesting ub. 


jects: amoung the first of these are, enor 


mous cypresses, massive and hofty mae 
sonry, negiected and broken cl ie 
high rising mounds, and a long ee 
avenue, leading from the gates of Me a 
den between the double walls ot yal 
ravlio. This gate is the same by ™! 
“ey : for the airiig Ye 
the Sultanas came out lor l a ee 
fore alluded to; and the gardeuel wee 
is onthe right hand of it. The ave" 
extending from it, towards on 
. te v i 
fers a broad and beautiful, cory in 
tary, walk, toa very cousideral)€ exten 
shutin hy high walls on both si ¢ es 
rectly opposite this entrance 0 


y * Sg bank, 0 
raglio is a very loity mound, oF vercd 
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sered by large trees, and traversed by 
terraces, over Which, on the top, are 
yaiis with turrets. On the right hand, 
aiter entering, are the large wooden fold- 
ing doors of the Grand Signior’s gardens ; 
aud near them lie many fragments of 
autient marbles, appropriated to the 
vilest purposes: among others, a sarco- 
phagus of one block of marble, covered 
with a simple, though unmeaning, bas- 
relief, Entering the gardens by the 
fylding doors, a pleasing coup d’ail of 
trellisswork and covered walks is dis- 
played, more after the taste of Holland 
than that of any otherconntry., Various 
and very despicable jets d'eau, straight 
gravel-walks, and borders disposed in 
parallelograms, with the exception of a 
long green-house filled with orange.trees, 
compose all that appears in the small 
spot which bears the name of the Se- 
raglio Gardens, The view, on entering, 
is down the principal gravel-walk; and 
all the walks meet at a central point, 
beneath a dome of the same trellis-work 
by which they are covered. Small foun- 
tains spout a few quarts of water into 
large shells, or form parachutes over 
lighted bougies, by the sides of the walks. 
The trellis-work is of wood, painted white, 
and covered by jasmine; and this, as it 
does not conceal the artificial frame by 
which it is supported, produces a wretch- 
ed effect. On the outside of the trellis- 
work appear small parterres, edged with 
box, containing very common flowers, 
and adorned with fountains. On the 
nght hand, after entering the garden, 
appears the magnificent kiosk, which 
Constitutes the sultan’s summer residence ; 
and further on is the orangery before 
mentioned, occupying the whole extent 
of the wall on that side. - 
_ Exactly opposite to the garden gates, 
8 the door of the Charem, or palace of 
the women belonging to the Grand Sig- 
hior; a building not unlike one of the 
small colleges in Cambridge, and in- 
closing the same sort of cloistered court. 
One side of this building extends across 
the upper extremity of the garden, so 
that the windows look into it. Below 
these windows are two small green- 
a eo with very common plants, 
heh umber of Canary birds. Before 
is a windows, on the right hand, 
vor = frous, gloomy, wooden door ; 
ramet = creaking on its massive hinges, 
cas 7 the quadrangle, or interior 
- th; the Charem itself, We will 
oe 's door shut for a short time, in 
Mos describe the seraglio. garden 
tly Mag, No, 229, 
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more minutely; and afterwards Open it 
tu gratify the reader's curiosit y. ’ 

Still facing the Charem on the left 
hand, is a paved ascent, leading, through 
a handsome gilded iron gate, from the 
lower to the upper garden. Here is a 
kiosk, which J shall presently describe. 
Returning from the Charem to the door 
by which we first entered, a lofty wall on 
the right hand supports a terrace with a 
few small parterres: these, at a consi« 
derable height above the lower garden, 
constitute what is now called the Upper 
Garden of the Seraglio ; and, till within 
these few vears, it was the only one, 

Having thus completed the tour of this 
small and insignificant spot of ground, 
let us now enter the kiosk, which I first 
mentioned as the sultan’s summer resis 
dence. It is situated on the sea shore, 
and commands one of the finest views 
the eye ever beheld, of Scutary and the 
Asiatic coast, the mouth of the canal, 
and a moving picture of ships, gondolas, 
dojphins, birds, with all the floating pa- 
geantry of this vast metropolis, such as 
no other capital in the world can pretend 
to exhibit. The kiosk itself, fashioned 
after the airy fantastic style of Eastern 
architecture, presents a spacious cham- 
ber, covered by a dome, from which, 
towards the sea, advances a raised plat- 
form surrounded by windows, and tere 
minated by a divan.* On the right and 
left are the private apartments of the 
sultan and his ladies. From the centre 
of the dome is suspended a large lustre, 
presented by the English ambassador. 
Above the raised platform hangs another 
lustre of smaller size, but more elegant. 
Immediately over the sofas constituting 
the divin, are mirrors engraved with 
Turkish inscriptions; poetry, and pas- 
sages from the Korin. The sofas are ot 
white satin, beautifally, embroidered by 

women of the seragio. 
He ane the platform, on the left hand 
‘5 the Sultan’s private chamber of repose, 
the floor of which is surrounded by couch 
es of very costly workmanship. oppo 
site to this chamber, ou the other side o 
the kiosk, a door opens to the Sa, 
‘1 which are placed the attendant Sul- 
avenge fother, or any ladies 
tanas, the Sultan Mother, 





—— 


* The 


common all o 
every side of a room, 


divan is a sort of couch or sofay 
yer the Levant, surrounding 
except that which con- 
tains the entrance. Ic is raised about sixteen 
inches from the floor, When a divan is 


held, it means nothing more than that che 


ing it are thus seateds 
persons composing ov ie 
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in residence with the sovereign. This 
room corresponds exactly with the Sul- 
tan’s chamber, except that the couches 
are more magnificently embroidered. 

A small staircase leads from these 
spartinents to two chambers below, paved 
with marble, and as cold as any cellar. 
Here a more numerous assemblage of 
women are buried, as it were, during the 
heat of summer. ‘The first is a sort of 
antichamber to the other; by the door 
of which, in a nook of the wall, are 
placed the sultan’s slippers, of common 
yellow morocco, and coarse workman. 
ship. Having entered the marble cham- 
ber immediately below the kiosk, a mar- 
ble bason presents itself, with a fountain 
in the centre, containing water to the 
depth of about three inches, and a few 
very small fishes. Answering to the 
platform mentioned in the description of 
she kiosk, is another, exactly of a similar 
nature, closely latticed, where the ladies 
sit during the season of their residence 
in this place. I was pleased with ob- 
serving a few things they had carelessly 
Jeft upon the sofas, and which charac- 
terised their mode of lite. Among these 
was an English writing-box, of black 
varnished wood, with a sliding cover, and 
drawers; the drawers containing coloured 
writing-paper, reed pens, perfumed wax, 
and little bags made of embroidered 
satin, in which their billets-doux are sent, 
by negro slaves, who are both mutes and 
sunuchs, That liqueurs are drunk in 
these secluded chambers is evident; for 
we found labels for bottles, neatly cut 
out with scissars, bearing Turkish ine 
scriptions, with the words ** Rosoglio,” 
** Golden Water” and “ Water of Life.” 
Having now seen every part of this build. 
ing, we returned to the garden, by the 
entrance which admitted us to the kiosk, 

Our next and principal object was the 
examination of the Charem; and, as the 
undertaking was attended with danger, 
we first took care to see that the garden 
was cleared of Bostanghies, and other 
attendants ; as our curiosity, if detected, 
would, beyond all doubt, have cost us 
eur lives upon the spot. A catastrophe 
of this nature has been already related 
by Le Bruyn. 

Having inspected every alley and cor- 
ner of the garden, we advanced, half- 
breathless, and on tip-toe, to the great 
wooden door of the passage which leads 
to the inner court of this mysterious edi- 
fice, We succeeded in forcing this open; 
but the noise of its grating hinges, amidst 
fie profound silence of the place, went 


to our very hearts. We then entered § 
small quadrangle, exactly resembling that 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, fille 
with weeds. It was divided into twa 
parts, one raised above the other: the 
principal side of the court containing an 
open cloister, supported by small white 
marble columns. Every thing appeared 
i a neglected state. The women only 
reside here during summer, Their win. 
ter apartments may be compared to the 
late Bastile of France; and the deco. 
ration of these apartments is even infe. 
rior to that which I shall presently de. 
scribe. From this court, foreing open a 
small window near the ground, weclimbed 
into the building, and alighted upon a 
long range of wooden beds, or couches, 
covered by mats, prepared for the re- 
ception of a hundred slaves: these reach 
ed the whole extent of a very long corri- 
dor. From hence, passing some narrow 
passages, the floors of which were also 
matted, we came to a staircase leading 
to the upper apartments. Of such irre- 
gular and confused architecture, it is 
ditlicult to give any adequate description, 
We passed from the lower dormitory of 
the slaves to another above: this was 
divided into two tiers; so that one half 
of the numervus attendants it was de 
signed to accommodate, slept over the 
other, upon a sort of shelf or scaffold 
near the ceiling. From this second cor 
ridor we entered into a third, a long 
matted passage: on the left of this were 
smal] apartments for slaves of higher 
rank; and, upon the right, a series o! 
rooms looking towards the sea, By con 
tinuing along this corridor, we at list 
entered the great Chamber of Audienct, 
in which the Sultan Mother receive? 
visits of ceremony from the Sultanas, and 
other distinguished ladies of the — 
Nothing can be imagined Letter suite 
to theatrical representation than ““ 
chamber; and [ regret the loss of the 
very accurate drawing which I cause 
Monsieur Preaux to complete upon 
spot. It is exactly such an — 
as the best painters of scenic ogee 
would have selected, to afford a stih's 
; . ‘ . d the 
idea of the pomp, the seclusion, onan 
magnificence, of the Ottoman ¢ nat 
The stage is best suited for ts - . 
sentation; avd therefore the reader” 
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requested to have the wane — el 
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nation while it is desc the cost! 


rounded with enormous mirrors, they are 
donations of infidel kings, @- These 
styled by the present possessor: 
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fimes break in their frolics. At the up- 
rend is the throne, a sort of cage, in 
which the Sultana sits, surrounded by 
jatticed blinds; for even here her person 
's held too sacred to be expused to the 
common observation of slaves and fe- 
males of the Charem. A lofty flight of 
troad steps, covered with crimson cloth, 
leads to this cage, as to athrone, Ime 
mediately in front of it are two burnished 
chairs of state, covered with crimson 
velvet and gold, one on each side the 
entrance. ‘Yo the right and the left of 
the throne, ahd upon a level with it, are 
the sleeping apartments of the Sultan 
Nother, and her principal females in 
waiting, ‘The external windows of the 
throne are all laticed: on one side they 
look towards the sea, and on the other 
ito the quadrangle of the Charem: the 
chamber itself occupying the whole 
breadth of the building, on the side of 
the quadrangle into which it looks. The 
area below the latticed throne, or the 
front of the stage (to follow the idea be- 
fore proposed), is set apart for attend. 
auts, for the dancers, for acters, music, 
refreshments, and whatsoever is brought 
ito the Charem for the amusement of 
the court. This place is covered with 
Persian mats; but these are removed 
when the Sultana is here, and the richest 
farpets substituted in their place. 
_ Beyond the great Chamber of Audience 
s the Assembly Room of the Sultan, when 
he is in the Charem. Here we observed 
the magnificent lustre before mentioned. 
The Sultan sometimes visits this cham- 
ber durine the winter, to hear music, and 
to amuse himself with his favourites. It 
surrounded by mirrors. The other ore 
waments display that strange mixture of 
magnificence and wretchedness,- which 
Characterize all the state-chambers of 
urkish grandees. DLeaving the Assem- 
Lly Room by the same door through 
“hich we entered, and continaing along 
the bassave, as before, which runs pa- 
rulclto the seaeshore, we at length reach 
«i what might be termed the sanctwm 
sinctorum of this Paphian temple, the 
baths of the Sultan Mother and the four 
Principal Sultanas. These are small, but 
be elegant, constructed of white mare 
“S, and lighted by ground glass above. 
At the upper end is a ratsed sudatory 
2d bath for the Sulian Mother, concealed 
“Y latuce-work from the rest of the 
“partment, Fountains play constantly 
to the floor of this bath, from all its 
eidess and every degree of refined luxury 


Ms been added to the work, which a 
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people, of all others best versed in the 
ceremonies of the bath, have been cae 
pable of inventing or requiring, 

Leaving the bath, and returning along 
the passage by which we came, we en- 
tered what is called the Chamber of Re- 
pose. Nothing need be said of it, except 
that it commands the finest view any 
where afforded from this point of the 
Seraglio. It forms a part of the building 
well known to strangers, from the cir« 
cumstance of its being supported, towards 
the sea, by twelve columns of that beau. 
titul and rare breccia, the viride Luce- 
demonium of Pliny, called by Italians 
Ii verde antico. These columns are of 
the finest quality ever seen ; and each of 
them consists of one entire stone, The 
two interior pillars are of green Egyptiun 
breccia, more beautiful than any specie 
men of the kind existing. 

We now proceeded to that part of the 
Charem which looks into the Seraglio 
garden, aud entered a large apartment, 
called Chalved Yiertzy, or, as the French 
would express it, Salle de promenade, 
Here the other ladies of the Charem en- 
tertain themselves, by hearing and seeing 
comedies, farcical representations, dances, 
aud music. We found it in the state of 
an old lumber-room., Large dusty piers 
glasses, in heavy gilded frames, neglected 
and broken, stood, like the Vicar ot 
W akefield’s family picture, leaning against 
the wall, the whole length of one side of 
the room. Old furniture; shabby bu- 
reaus of the worst English work, made of 
oak, walnut, or mahogany ; inlaid broken 
cabinets; scattered fragments of cliande. 
liers; scraps of paper, silk ras, and 
empty confectionary boxes; were the 
only obje cts in this part of the palace. 

From this room we descended into the 
court of the Charem; and, having cross- 
ed it, ascended, bya flight of steps, to aa 
upper parterre, for the purpose of ex- 
amining a part of the building approe 
priated to the interior ladies of the sal 
raglio. Finding it exactly upon the plan 
of the rest, only worse furnished, anid it 
a more wretched state, we returned, to 
quit the Charem enurelyy and enect our 
retreat to the garden. The reader may 
imagine our consternation on hiding ee 
the great door was closed upon Us, ant 
that we were lucked in. Listening, to 
as stirring, We GlS- 


was nee 
ascertain any of 
' vid ente red to feed 


asa tien * 
covered that a siave | 
some turkeys, who were gobbling and 
making a great noise at a sniall distance. 
We profited by their tumult, to iy 
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large stone, which fortunately yielded to 
our blows, and we made our escape. 

We now quitted the lower garden of 
the Seraglio, and ascended, by a paved 
road, towards the chamber of the garden 
of Hyacinths, This promised to be in- 
teresting, as we were told the Sultan 
passed almost all his private hours in 
that apartment; and the view of it 
might make us acquainted with occu- 
pations and amusements, which charac- 
terize the man, divested of the outward 
parade of the Sultan. We presently 
turned from the paved ascent, towards 
the right, and entered a small garden, 
Jaid out into very neat oblong borders, 
edged with porcelain, or Dutch tiles. 
Here no plant is suffered to grow, except 
the Hyacinth; whence the name of this 
garden, and the chamber it contains, 
We examined this apartment, by looking 
through a window. Nothing can be 
more magnificent. Three sides of it 
were surrounded by a divan, the cushions 
and pillows of which were of black em- 
broidered satin. Opposite the windows 
of the chamber was a fire-place, after 
the ordinary European fashion ; and on 
each side of this, a door covered with 
hangings of crimson cloth. Between 
each of these doors and the fire-place, 
appeared a_ ylass-case, containing the 
Sultan’s private library; every volume 
being in manuscript, and upon shelves, 
one above the other, and the title of each 
book written on the edges of its leaves, 
From the ceiling of the room, which was 
of burnished gold, opposite each of the 
doors, and also opposite to the fires 
place, hung three gilt cages, containing 
small figures of artificial birds: these 
sung by mechanism. In the centre of 
the room stood an enormous gilt brazier, 
supported, in an ewer, by four massive 
claws, like vessels seen under sideboards 
in England. Opposite to the entrance, 
on one side of the apartment, was a 
raised bench, crossing a door, on which 
were placed an embroidered napkin, a 
vase, and bason, for washing the beard 
and hands. Over this bench, upon the 
wall, was suspended the large embroi- 
dered porte-feuille, worked with silver 
thread on yellow leather, which is car- 
ried in procession when the Sultan goes 
to mosque, or elsewhere in public, to 
contain the petitions presented by his 
subjects. In a nook close to the door 
was also a pair of yellow boots; and on 
the beuch, by the ewer, a pair of slippers 
of the same materials. These are placed 
at the entrance of every apartment fres 


quented by the Sultan, The foor was 
covered with Gobelins tapestry ; and the 
ceiling, as before stated, magnificent 

gilded and burnished. Groupes of “ 
such as pistols, sabres, and poign _ 
were disposed, with very singular taste 
and effect, on the different compartments 
of the walls; the handles and scabbaris 
of which were covered with diamonds of 
very large size: these, as they glittered 
around, gave a most gorgeous effect tothe 
Splendour of this sumptuous chamber, — 

We had scarce ended our survey of 
this costly scene, when, to our great dis. 
may, a Bostanghy made his appearance 
within the apartment 3 but, fortunately 
for us, his head was turned from the 
window, and we immediately sunk below 
it, creeping upon our hands and knees, 
until we got clear of the garden of [ly. 
acinths. Thence, ascending to the up. 
per walks, we passed an aviary of night. 
ingales. 

The walks in the upper garden are 
very smail, in wretched condition, and 
laid out in worse taste than the fore 
court of a Dutchman’s house in the 
suburbs of the Hague. Small as they 
are, they constituted, until lately, the 
whole of the Seraglio gardens near the 
sea; and frum therm may be seen the 
whole prospect of the entrance to the 
canal, and the opposite cnast of Scutary, 
Here, in an old kiosk, is seen a very or 
dinary marble slab, supported on iron 
cramps: this, nevertheless, wasa present 
from Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. It 
is precisely the sort of sideboard seen in 
the lowest inns of England ; and, while it 
may be said no person would pay half 
the amount of its freight to send it back 
again, it shews the nature of the presents 
then made to the Porte by foreign princes. 
From these formal parterres we de 
scended to the gardener’s lodge, and left 
the gardens by the gate through which 
we entered. 


—_— 


ST. SOPHIA. 

The architectural merits of St. Sophia 
and St. Peter’s, have heen often: 4 
latively discussed; yet they sreasonab y 
enter into na comparison. No accounts 
have been more exaggerated than those 
which refer to the former, whose gloomy 
appearance is well suited to the = . : 
entertain of its present abject an - 
praved state. In the time of ey ' 
its dome might have seemed woe - 
by a chain from Heaven ; but at P ng 
it exhibits much more of a subrerran _ 
than of an aérial character ; neither 
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ent with the perfection of 
an edifice intended to elevate the mind, 
that che entrance should be by a descent, 
sintoa cellar, The approach to the 
Pantheon, at Rome, as well as to the 

acious aisle and dome of St. Peter’s, 
is by ascending ; but in order to get be- 
neath the dome of St. Sophia, the spec- 
tator is conducted down a long flight of 
stairs. I visited it several times, and 
aiways with the same impression. There 
js, moreover, a littleness and confused 
Gothic barbarism in the disposition of 
the parts which connect the dome with 
the foundation ; and in its present state, 
it is bolstered on the outside with heavy 
buttresses, like those of a bridge. Mo- 
saic work remains very entire In many 
parts of the interior, The dome seems 
to have been adorned with an uniform 
cuating of gilded tessere, which the Turks 
are constantly removing for sale ; attach- 
ing superstitions virtues to those loose 
fragments of Mosaic, from the eagerness 
with which strangers strive to procure 
them. In the great arch, opposite to 
the principal entrance, the Mosaic is 
coloured, and represents the figures of 
Saints, of the Virgin, and groupes of 
enormous wings without bodies. 


it seem consist 





GREEK MANUSCRIPTSe 

[tis somewhat singular, that, amongst 

all the literary travellers who have de- 
scribed the curiosities of Constantinople, 
wo one bas hitherto noticed the market 
for manuscripts ; yet it would be diflicult 
to select an object more worthy of ex- 
amination. ‘The bazar of the booksellers 
does not contain all the works enume- 
rated by D’Herbelot ; but there is hardly 
‘any Oriental author, whose writings, if 
demanded, may not be procured; al- 
though every volume offered for-sale is 
Manuscript. The number of shops eu- 
ployed in this way, in that market and 
elsewhere, amounts to a hundred: each 
of these contain, upon an average, five 
undred volumes; so that no less a num- 

her than fifty thousand manuscripts, 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, are daily 
“xposed for sale. One of my first en- 
favours was tu procure a general ca- 

alogue of the writings most in request 
throughout tie empire; that isto say, of 
those w orks which are constantly on sale 
m the cities of Constantinople, Aleppo, 
and Cairo ; and also of their prices. This 
a, oe through the medium ofa Der- 
nn the whole of this Catalogue 1s 
= in the Appendix; and it may be 
‘idered as offering a tolerable view of 


the general state of Oriental literature ; 
such, tor example, as might be obiained 
of the literature of Britain, by the cata- 
logues of any of the principal booksellers 
of London and Edinburgh, The causes 
of disappointment, which has so often 
attended the search after manuscripts by 
literary persons sent out from the aca- 
demies ot Europe, may be easily ex- 
plained. These men have their residence 
in Pera, whence it is necessary to go by 
water to Constantinople. The day is 
generally far spent before they reach the 
place of their destination ; and, when ar- 
rived, they make their appearance fol- 
lowed bya Janissary. The venders of 
manuscripts, who are often Emirs, and 
sometines Dervishes, beholding an in- 
fidel thus accompanied, gratifying what 
they deem an impertinent, and even sa- 
crilegious curiosity, among volumes of 
their religion and law, take offence, and 
refuse not only to sell, but to extibit any 
part of their collection, The best me~ 
thod is to employ a Dervish, marking in 
the catalogue such books as he may be 
required to purchase; or to go alone, 
uniess an interpreter Is necessary. 

found no difficulty in obtaining any work 
that I could affurd to buy. The manu- 
script of “ The Arabian Nights,” or, as 
it is called, Alf Lila o Lila, 1s not easily 
and for this reason; ils @ 
according to the taste 
and Opportunity of ihe writer, OF the 
person who orders itof the scribes, found 
only in private hands, and no two copies 
contain the sume tales. I could rot ob 
tain this work in Constantinople, but 
afierwaids bought a very fine copy yea 
in Grand Cairo, Ic was not until the 
second winter of my residence mm Pera, 
that [ succeeded, by means of a Dervish 
of my acquaintance, i procuring @ Calas 


logue trom one of the principal shops. 
The master of it was an Emir, a man “1 
considerabie attainment In — 
terature, from whom I had pure ge 
several manuscripts, which are > 
the Bodician library at Ostord. it e 
ever 1 bad applied to this man for se s 
relating to poetry or history, he on" “ 
willing to supply what was a9 5 ) 
if | ventured only to touch a at : 
any otber volume held sacred in Turkish 


estimation, my business terminated 
abruptly for that day. There —- 
manuscript markets 1 all the Lurkis 

cities particularly those of Alep 4. 
Cairo Many works, common in Cairo, 
ire not to be met within Constantinopie, 
Th € taste fur literature 
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than the Turks; and the women, shut up 
in the Charems of Egypt, pass many of 
their solitary hours in hearing persons 
who are employed to read for their 
amusement. 

Nor is the search after Greek manu. 
Scripts so unsuccessful as persons are apt 
toiunagine. By employing an intelligent 
Greek priest, I had an opportunity of 
examining a great variety of volumes, 
broug!:t trom the Isle of Princes, and 
from the private libraries of Greek princes 
resident at the Phandr. It is true, many 
of them were of little value; and others, 
of some importance, the owners were 
unwilling to sell, The fact is, it is not 
money which such men want. They 
will ofien exchange their manuscripts for 
good printed editions of the Greek Clas. 
sics, particularly of the orators. Prince 
Alexander Bano Hantzerli, had a mag- 
nificent collection of Greck manuscripts, 
and long corresponded with me after my 
return to England. I sent him from 
Paris, the original edition of the French 
Encyclopédie; and no contemptible idea 
may be formed of the taste of men, who, 
situated as the Greek families are in Con- 
Biantinople, earnestly endeavour, by 
such publications, to multiply their 
sources of information. Some of the 
Greek manuscripts, now in the Bodleian, 
were ormnaily in his possession; pare 
Hcularly a most exquisite copy of the 
Four Gospels, of the tenth or eleventh 
century, written throughcut, upon vel- 
lum, ia the same minute aud beautifal 
elaracters. 

PLAIN OF TROY, 

It scems hardly to admit of doubr, 
that the Plain of Anatolia, watered by 
the Mender, and backed by a moune 
tuinous ridge, of which Kazdaghy is the 
summit, offers the precise territory al- 
luded to by the poet. The Icng cone 
traversy, excited by Mr. Bryant’s pub- 
lyeauion, and since so vehemently agi- 
tated, would probably never have ex. 
isted, hind it not been for the erroneous 
maps of the country, which, even to this 
hour, disyrace our geographical know. 
ledye of that part of Asia. 

According to Elomer’s description of 
the Trojan territory, it combined certain 
prominent and remarkable features, not 
hisely to be affected by any lapse of 
mme., OF this nature was the Helles- 
pont; the Island of Tenedos; the Plain 
inseli; the mver by whose inundations 
it was occasionslly overflowed ; and the 
mountain whence that river issued. If 


me : Nlrarione ound retaining i 
c peliation, and all other ci 
cumstances of association characterize 
its vicinity, our knowledge of the Cou; 

try is placed beyond dispute. -” 

We crossed the Mender bya wonden 
bridge, immediately after leaving Koume 
kalé ; and ascertained its breadth in 
that part, to equal one hundred par 
thirty yards. We then entered an im, 
mense plain, in which some Turks were 
engaged hunting wild-boars, Peasants 
were also employed in ploughing a dee 
and rich soil of vegetable earth, Pro. 
ceeding towards the east, and round 
the bay distinctly pointed out by Strabo, 
as the harbour in which the Grecian 
fleet was stationed, we arrived at the 
Sepulchre of Ajax, upon the antient 
Rheeteay Promontory. 

The view here afforded of the Hel 
lespont and the Plain of Troy is one of 
the finest the country affords. Several 
plants, during the season of our visit, 
were blooming upon the soil. Upon 
the tomb itself we noticed the silvery 
mezereon, the poppy, the beardless hy. 
pecoum, and the field-star of Beth 
lehem, 

From the Aitanteum we passed over ¢ 
heathy country to Halil Elly, a village 
near the Thymbrius, in whose vicinity 
we had been instructed to seek the ree 
mains of a temple once sacred to the 
Thymbrean Apollo, The ruins we 
found were rather the remains of ten 
temples than of one. The earth toa 
very considerable extent was covered by 
subverted and broken columns of mar 
ble, granite, and of every order mn at 
chitecture. Doric, ionic, and corin 
thian, capitals, lay dispersed i all dis 
rections, and some of these were of 
great beauty. We observed a bas-relief 
representing a person on horseback put 
sucd by a winged figure ; also a beautte 
ful representation, sculptured alter Wie 
same manner, of Ceres in her car crawi 
oy Luo scaly serpents. 
ag ee the i at Halil Elly we pro 
ceeded through a delightiul valley, i 
of vineyards, and almond-trees 1) fu: 
bloom, intending to pass ihe night : 
the village of Thymbreck. ee 
no antiquities, nor did we hear ot rad 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The next Cal 


~ Ie my - , it ut 
returning towards Halil Elly, ot 
upon our right, and crossed the 3) 


. this rivet 
brius by a ford. In summet once 
becomes almost dry ; but during : aath 
it often presents a powerfal torrent, 


rying alj before it. Altef 
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After we had passed the ford, we as- 
cended a ridge of hills, and found the 
remains of a very anuent paved way, 
We then came to the town or village 
of Tchiblack, where we noticed very 
considerable remains of antrent sculp- 
ture, but in such a state of disorder and 
ruin, that no precise description of them 
can be given, The most remarkable 
ere upon the top of a hill called Beyan 
Mesaley, near the town, in the midst 
of a beautiful grove of oak trees, tos 
nards the village of Callifat. Here the 
ruins of a doric temple of white marble 
lay beaped in the most striking manner, 
mixed with broken st@lz, cippi sarco- 
phagi, cornices and capitals of very 
enormous size, entablatures, and pillars. 
All of these have reterence to some 
peculiar sanctity by which this hill was 
anciently characterized. It is of a co- 
nical form, and stands above the town 
of Tchiblack, appearing as large as the 
Castle Hill at Cambridge. The first 
inquiry that suggests itself, in a view of 
tis extraordinary scene, naturally in- 
volves the original cause of the vene- 
ration in which the place was antiently 
led, Does it denote the site of Pagus 
Uliensium, whose inhabitants believed 
that their villaze stood on the site of 
Antient Troy? 

We proceeded hence’ towards the 
plain; and i110 sooner reached it, than 
atumulus of very remarkable size and 
‘ituation drew our attention, for a short 
time, from the main object of our pur- 
wut. This tumulus, of a high conical 
lormand very regular structure, stands 
Btogether insulated. Of its great an- 
Uquity no doubt can be entertained by 
persons accustomed to view the ever- 
lasting sepulchres of the antients. On 
the southern side of its base is a long 
vatural mound of lime-stone: this,be- 
ginning to rise close to the artificial 
timulus, extends towards the village of 
allifat, in a direction nearly from north 
’ South across the middle of the plain. 
manad nega height, that an army, en- 

ithe eastern side of it, would 
© Concealed from all observation of 
Persons stationed upon the coast, by the 
ee the Mender. It reaches nearly 
ieee and alinost stagnant river, 
aa unnoticed, called Caliifat Os- 

‘®, or Cailifat Water, taking its name 
ita near Wp it — ne 
ttierwards le ur road to that “ye 
Siete Ave us along the top of the 
mee “se ere then both art and nae 

“ve Gumbined to mark the plaia 
4 


by circumstances of feature and asso. 
ciation not likely to occur elsewhere; 
although such as any accurate descrip. 
thon of the coumtry might well be exe 
pected to include: and if the Poems of 
Homer, with reference to the Plain of 
Troy, have similarly associated an ar- 
ficial tumulus and a natural mound, 
a conclusion seems warranted, that these 
are the objects to which he alludes, 
This appears to be the case in the acs 
count he has given of the Tumb of Ilus 
and the Mound of the Plain. ~ 
From this tomb we rode along the 
top of the mound of the plain, in a 
south-western direction, towards Calli- 
far. After we had proceeded about 
half its length, its inclination became 
southward. Having attained its extre- 
mity in that direction, we descended 
into the plain, when our guides brought 
us to the western side of it, near its 
southern termination, to notice a tue 
mulus, less considerable than the last 
described, about three hundred paces 
from the mound, almost concealed from 
observation by being continually overs 
flowed, upon whose top two small oak 
trees were then growing. This tumulus 
will not be easily discerned by future 
traveliers, from the unitormty of its 
appearance at a distance with the rest 
of the vast plain in which it is situated, 
being either covered with corn, or jure 
rowed by the plough, The wew it 
commands of the coast, towards the 
inouth of the Mender, may possibly eae 
title it to their subsequent consideration, 
with reference tu the sepulchre of My- 
nia, aA 
, We now proceeded to the Callifut 
Osmak, or Callifat Water, a river that 
can scarce be said to tlow towards the 
Mender; vet $0 deep, that we were 
conducted to a ford in order [0 passe 


Hundreds of tortoises, alarmed at our 
approach, were failing from ats banks 
into the water, as well as from _ 
overhanging branches and thick under- 

among which these animals, ot 
e least adapted to climb 
trees, had singularly obtained a —S 
Wild-fow!l also were It great abundance, 
and in the corn regent = 
| ’ save ‘sie 
frequently exsing ee 
river to be the Simois; nor would yer 
perhaps remain a doubt upon the _ 
jec 4 it were uot for the prejue ce 
eel rf mence of a marvellous 
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Troas, with regard to the sources of the 
Scamander. 

Some peasants of the place came to 
me with Greek medals. They were all 
of copper, in bigh preservation, and all 
medals of Iiium, struck in the time of 
the Roman Emperors. On one side 
was represented the figure of Hector 
combating, with his sheld and spear, 
and the words EKTQPIAIEQN; and 
upon the other, the head either of An. 
toninus, Faustina, Severus, or some 
Jater Roman emperor or empress. As 
there were so many of these Iliean me- 
dals, I asked where they were found; 
and was answered, in modern Greek, at 
Palaio Callifat, Old Callifat, a short 
distance from the present village, in the 
plain towards the east. I begged to 
be conducted thither; and took one of 
the peasants with me, as a guide. 

We came to an elevated spot of 
ground, surrounded on all sides by a 
level plazn, watered by the Callifat 
Osmack, and which there is every reason 
to believe the Simotsian. Uere we 
found, not only the traces, but also the 
remains of an ancieut citadel. Turks 
were then employed raising enormous 
blocks of marble, frasn foundations sur- 
rounding the place; possibly the iden. 
tical works constructed by Lysimachus, 
who fenced New [lium with a wall. 
The appearance of the structure exhi- 
bited that colossal and massive style of 
architecture which bespeaks the mason- 
ry of the early ages of Grecian history. 
All the territory within these founda. 
tions was covered by broken pottery, 
whose fragments were parts of those 
antient vases now held in such high 
estimation, Here the peasants said 
they found the medals they had offered 
to us, and most frequently after heavy 
rains. Many had been discovered in 
consequence of the recent excavations 
made there by the Turks, who were 
removing the materials of the old foun- 
dations, for the purpose of constructing 
works at the Dardanelles. As these 
medals, bearing indisputable legends to 
designate the people by whom they 
were fabricated, have also, in the cir- 
cumstances of their discovery, a pecu- 
liar connection with the ruins here, the 
may be considered as indicating, wit 
tolerable certainty, the situation of the 
city to which they belonged. Had we 
observed in our route from Tchiblack, 
precisely the line of direction mentioned 
by Strabo, and continued by a due 
Course from cast to west, instead of 
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turning towards the south in thes, 
moisian plain to visit the Village of Co) 
lifat, we should have terminated le 
distance he has mentioned, of thi : 
Stadia, (as separating the city from < 
village of the Lliensians) by the rag 
very of these ruins. They may hay 

been the same which Kauffer noticed m 
his map, by the title of Ville de Constun. 
tine 5 but evidently appear to be the 
remains of New Ilium; whether we res 
gard the testimony afforded by their si. 
tuation, as accordant with the text of 
Strabo; or the discovery there made of 
medals of the city. Once in possession 
of this important point, a light breaks in 
upon the dark labyrinth of Troas; we 
stand with Strabo upon the very spo 
whence he deduced his observations cut. 
cerning other objects in the district; 
looking down upon the Simvisian Plain, 
and viewing the junction of the two 
rivers (‘fone flowing towards Sigeum, 
and the other towards Rheteum,” pre 
cisely as described by him) in front of 
the Iliensian city; being guided, at the 
same time, to Callicoloue, the village of 
the Ilieans, and the sepulchres of Asy- 
etes, Batieia, and Ilus, by the clue he 
has afforded. From the natural or artis 
‘ficial elevation of the territory on which 


Athe city stood, (an insulated object in 


the plain) we beheld almost every land- 
mark to which that author has alluded, 
The splendid spectacle presented towards 
the west by the snow-clad top of Samo 
thrace, towering behind Imbrus, would 
baffle every attempt of delineation: t 
rose with indescribable grandeur, to 4 
height beyond alt I had seen for a long 
time; and while its atherial summit 
shone with inconceivable brightness in 4 
sky without a cloud, seemed, notwithe 
Standing its remote situation, a if ts 
vastness would overwhelm all Troas 
should an earthquake keave it from \'s 
base. Nearer to the eye appeared the 
mouth of the Hellespont, and Sigeuln 
On the south, the Tomb of Lsyetes, by 
the road leading to Alexandra Troas 5 
and less remote, the ‘Scamandere “4 
ceiving Simois, or Callifat Water, a “1 
boundary of the Simoisian Plain. Ave 
wards the east, the ‘Throsmos, noe “ 
sepulchres of Batieia and Ilus: a 
beyond, in the great chain ol - F 
garus opposed to Samothrace, nA “ 
by equal if not superior we ’ 
beaming the same degree 0 7 
from the snows by which : pee oe - 
It is only by viewing te ® at 
prospect afforded in these classical ree shat 
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that any adequate idea can be formed of face of glass, 


Homer’s powers as a painter, and of the 
accuracy which distinguishes what Mr. 
Wood (Essay on Homer, p. 132.) terms 
his ‘celestial geography.” Neptune, 
placed on the top of Samothrace, com- 
manding a prospect of Ida, Troy, and 
the fleet, observes Jupiter, upon Gar- 
garus, turn his hack upon Troas. What 
1s intended by this averted posture of the 
gol, other than that Gargarus was par- 
tially concealed by a cloud, while Samo- 
thrace remained unveiled; a circum. 
stance so often realized? All the march 
of Juno, from Olympus, by Pieria and 
£mathia, to Athos; from Athos, by sea, 
t» Lemnos; and thence to Imbros, and 
Gargarus ; 1s a correct delineation of the 
striking face of Nature, in which the 
picturesque wildness and grandeur of real 
scenery 18 further adorned by a sublime 
poetical fiction. . Hence it is evident that 
liomer must have lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Troy; that he borrowed the 
scene of the Iliad (as stated by Mr. Wood, 
p. 182.) from ocular examination; and 
the action of it, from the prevailing tra- 
dition of the times. 





THE CARS OF THE TROAD,. 


The remains of customs belonging 
to the most remote ages are discern- 
ible in the shape and construction of 
the wicker cars, which are used all 
over this country. In the first view of 
them, I recognised the form of an an- 
cient car, of Grecian sculpture, in the 
Vatican Collection at Rome; and which, 
although of Parian Marble, had been 
carved to resemble wicker-work ; while 
its wheels were an imitation of those solid 
circular planes of timber used at this day, 
in Troas, and in many parts of- Mace- 
donia and Greece, for the cars of the 
Country, They are expressly described 
by Homer, in the mention made of 
Priain’s litter, when the king commands - 
his sons to bind on the chest, or coiler, 
Which was of wicker-work, upon the 
body of the carriage. 





VIEW FROM GARGARUS,. 

I advanced with eagerness over an 
aerial ridve, toward the highest point of 
all, where no vestige of any living being 
Could be discerned. Here the ascent 
Was easier than before; and in a few 
ioutes | stood upon the summit. What 
spectacle! Ail European Turkey, and 
the whole of Asia Minor, seemed as tt 
Were inodelled before me on a vast Sure 
Montuty Mac. No, 229. 
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The great objects -drew 
my attention first; afterwards I examined 
each particular place with minute ob« 
servation, The eye, roaming to Cons 
Stantinople, beheld all the Sca of Mare 
mora, the mountains of Prusa, with 
Asiatic Olympus, and all the surrounding 
territory; comprehending, in one wide 
survey, all Propontis and the Hellespont, 
with the shores of Thrace and Cherso- 
nesus, all the north of the Agean, 
Mount Athos, the Islands of Imbrus, 
Samothrace, Lemnos, Tenedos, and all 
beyond, even to Eubeea; the Gulph of 
Smyrna, almost all Mysia, and Bithymia, 
with part of Lydia and [onia. Looking 
down upon Troas, it appeared spread as 
a lawn before me. I distinctly saw the 
course of the Scamander through the 
Trojan Plain to the sea. The visible 
appearance of the river, like a silver 
thread, offered a clue to other objects. 
I could discern the Tomb of /Esyetes, 
and even Bonarbashy. 

There is yet another singular appear- 
ance from the summit of this mountain ; 
and, as this is puintedly alluded to by 
Homer, it seems to offer strong reason 
for believing that the pvet had himseir 
beheld it from the same place, Looking 
towards Lectum, the tops of all the 
Idean Chain diminish in altitude by « 
regular gradation, so as to reseinble 4 
serics of steps, conducting to Gargarus, 
as the highest point of the whole. Noe 
thing can therefore more forcibly illus~ 
trate the powers of Homer as a paincer, 
in the display he has given of the country, 
and the fidelity with which he delineates 
every feature in its geography, than the 
description of the ascent of Juuo trom 
Lectum to Gargarus; by a series of bo- 
tural eminencies, unattainable indeed by 
mortal tread, but presenung, to the yreat 
conceptions of poetical fancy, a scale 
adequate to the power and dignity of 
superior beings. 

— 

CONCLUSIONS RELATIVE 70" 

1. The river Meander is the Scamancer 
of Homer, Strabo, and Piiny, 1b 
amnis navivabelis of Pliny _ into th 
Archipelago, to the south ofS eur. 

II. The AiaNTEUM, or Lomb vf Ajok, 
still remains; answering the description 

ion by ancient authors, 


iven of its situation: rs 
+ thereby determining also the exact 


position of chenaval station of the Greeks, 
IIL. The Thyimbrius is yet rec agnised ; 
both inits present appeacion Thymbreck, 
in? aphicai postuon. 
ts geographical | 

and in its geog f x 
IV, The spacious pawn lying of the 
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north-eastern side of the Mender, and 
watered by the Callitat Osmack, is the 
Simvisian ; and that stream the Simois. 
Hiere were signalized all the principal 
events of the Trojan war. 

V. The ruins of Palaro Calhfat are 
those of the Idium of Swabo. Eastward 
»s the Throsmus, or Mound of the Plain. 

VI. The [ill near Tehiblack, if it be 
not the Callicolene, may possibly mark 
the site of the Village of the Ilieans, 
mentioned by Strabo, where ancient 
Hium stood, 

VIL. Udjek TFépe is the tomb of 
fEsvetes. ‘The other tombs mentioned 
by Strabo, as at Sigeum, are all in the 
situation he describes. The tomb of 
Protesilaus also still exists, on the Eu. 
ropean side of the mouth of the Helles- 
pont. 

VIII. The springs of Bonarbashy may 
possibly have been the AOIAI DNHTAI 
of Homer; but they are not sources of 
the Scamander. ‘Fhey are, moreover, 
warm springs. 

IX. The source of the Scamander is 
in Gargarus, now called Kusdaghy, the 
highest mountain of all the Idaan Chain. 

X. The Altars of Jupiter, mentioned 
by Homer, aud by /Eschylus, were on 
the hill ealled Kichinli Tepe, at the 
foot of Gargarus ; where the ruins of the 
temple now remain. 

Xf. Pule@ Seepsis is yet resognised in 
the appellation Esky Skiupshu. 

X11. And is the Ainetu of Strabo; and 
“Ené Tépe, perhaps, the Lomb of Eneus. 

XIII. The extremity of the Adramyt- 
tian Gulph inclines round the ridge of 
Gargarus, towards the north-east; so 
that the circumstance of Xerxes having 
this mountain upon his left, in his march 
from Antandrus to Abydus, is thereby 
explained. 

XLV. Gargarus affords a view, not 
only of all the Plain of Troy, but of all 
the district of ‘Vroas, and a very consi- 
derable portion of the rest of Asia 
Miuwor. 





BRYTMRZAN STRAITS. 

In the channel between Chios and 
the opposite peninsula of Erythra, the 
scenery is perhaps unequalled by any 
thing in the Archipelago ; not only from 
the grandeur, height, and magnitude, of 
the gigantic masses presented on ‘the 
goast, but from the extreme richness 
and fertility of the island filled with 
flowery, luxuriant, and odoriferous plants, 
and presenting a magnificent slope, cos 
Sere wall gardens fium the water's edge. 
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Trees bending with fruit; the eitror 
the orange, the lemon, the mulberrs 
and the Lentiscus, or MAStiC-tree, are 
seen forming Extensive groves: and in 
ie midst of these appears the town of 
octio,. 

Upon first entering the straits, small 
objects interfere not with the stupendous 
grandeur of the view. Mountains, high, 
undulating, sweeping, precipitous, jn. 
close the sea on ail sides; so asto give 
it the appearance of a vast lake, sur. 
rounded by that sort of Alpine territory, 
where the eye, from the immensity of 
objects, roams with facility over the 
sides and summits it beholds ; surveying 
valleys, precipices, chasms, crags, and 
bays; and, losing all attention to mi. 
nuter features, is occupied only in view. 
ing the bolder outlines of Nature. As 
we advanced, however, and drew near 
to Chios, the gorgeous picture presented 
by that beautiful island. drew all our at- 
tention, and engrossed it, from daylight 
until noon, It is the Paradise of Mo- 
dern Greece; more productive than any 
other island, and yielding. to. none in 
grandeur. We passed close beneath the 
town, sailing pleasantly along its vine 
yards and plantations, and inhaling spicy 
odours, wafted from cliffs and groves, 
The houses, being all white, with flat 
roofs, presented a lively contrast to the 
evergreens which overshadowed them; 
seeming like little palaces in the midst 
of bowers of citron, lime, olive, and 
pomegranate trees. Indeed, the praises 
of this favoured island are universal ia 
the country; and its delights constitute 
the burthen of many a tale, and many a 
song, among the modern Greeks. Its 
produce is ehiefly silk and mastic. 
From the abundance of the latter article, 
the Turks call Chios by the name ot 
Sackces, which signifies mastic. The 
sale of a single ounce of this substarice, 
before the Grand Signior’s tributary po* 
tion of it has been collected, 1s punished 
with death. This the Cady annua'y 
receives in great pomp, attende by 
inusic and other demonstrations of Joy. 

The inhabitants of Chios amouit © 
about sixty thousand, of which numbe 

ide in the town of 
twenty thousand reside Ses 
Scio. It contains forty-two vilages. 
Its minerals merit a more particular al. 

ard than they have hitherto ay a 
, ae and marble are’ said to _ — 
there in considerable quanuty an big 
and a kind of green earth, og : 
verdigris, of which I was not ® “ig” 
procure a sight, called “ Earth by 
















by the Turks. The pavement of the 
church of Neamony, a convent, two 
hours distant from the town, consists of 
marble and jasper, with inlaid work of 
other curious stones, dug from quarries 
ithe island. Several Greek manuscripts 
were preserved in the library of this con- 
vent, when Egmont and Heyman visited 
the place. The ancient medals of Chios, 
even the sHver, are obtained without 
diliculty in various parts of the Levant; 
and perhaps with more facility than upon 
the island atself. Its inhabitants anciently 
possessed a reputation for virtue, still 
inaintained among them. According to 
Plutarch, there was no instance of adul- 
tery in Chios, during the space of seven 
hundred years. 





GREEK MANUSCRIPTS AT COs, 

A poor little shopkeeper in Cos was 
described, by the French Consul, as 
possessor of several curious old books. 
We therefore went to visit him, and 
were surprised to find him, in the midst 
of his wares, with a red night-cap on his 
head, reading the Odyssey of ILomer in 
manuscript, This was fairly written 
upon paper, with interlineary criticisms, 
and a commentary in the margin. He 
had other manuscrspt volumes, containing 
works upon Rhetoric, Poetry, History, 
«id Theology. Nothing could induce 
him to part with any of these books. The 
account he gave was, that some of them 
were copies of originals in the library at 
Patmos, (among these L observed the 
Apocalypse, with a Commentary ;) and 
that his father had brought them to Cos. 
They were intended, he said, for his son, 
who was to be educated in the Patmos 
monastery, 





RHODES. 

Rhodes ‘is a most—delightful spot. 
The air of the place is healthy, and its 
gardens are filled with delicious fruit. 
Here, as in Cos, every gale is scented 
with powerful frayrance wafted from 
groves of orange and citron trees. Nuin- 
berless aromatic herbs exhale at the same 
ime such profuse odour, that the whole 
atmosphere seems impregnated with @ 
Spicy perfume, 

The present inhabitants of the 
Contirm the ancient history of its climate, 
Maintaining that hardly a day Passes 
throughout the year, wherein the sun 13 


Hot visible, Pagan writers describe it 
) that Jupiter 's 


#$ $0 peculiarly favoured, 


e island 
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to little variations they are north, or 
north-west, during almost every month ; 
bat these blow with great violence. 
From the number of appellations it bore 
at diferent periods, Rhodes mivht have 
at last received the name of the pol yone- 
man island, Its antiquities are tou ins 
teresting to be passed over without nos 
tice; but we were hastening tothe coast 
of Egypt, and contented ourselves by 
taking the few inscriptions found within 
the town, or its immediate vicinity, 
The streets were filled with English sailors 
and soldiers, and ail other considerations 
were absorbed in the great event of the 
expedition to Aboukir. 





THE WAR IN EGYPT, 

The sight of many of our gallant of- 
ficers, mutilated, hacked,-or wounded by 
Shot in ditlerent parts of their bodies, 
and of others browght of from the shore 
mcapabie of service, from the injuries of 
the climate, presented a revolting picture 
of che ravages of war. Nor was this all, 
Que day, leaning ont of the cabin win- 
dow, by the side of an othcer who was 
employed in fishing, the corpse of a man, 
newly sewed in a hammock, started half 
out of the water, and slowly continued 
its course, with the current, towards the 
shore. Nothing could be more horrible: 
its head and shoulders were visible, turn- 
ing first to one side, then to the other, 
with a solemn and awful movement, as if 
impressed with some dreadfal secret of 
the deep, which, from its watery grave, 
it came upwards to reveal, Such sights 
became afterwards frequent, hardly a doy 
passing without ushering the dead tw the 
contemplation of the living, uoul at 
length they passed without our obser. 
vation, Orders were issued to convey as 
many as possible tur interment upon 
Nelson’s Island, instead of casting them 
overboard. The shores of Egypt may in 
truth be deseribed as washed with blood, 
Tire bones of thousands yet whiten in the 
scorching sun, upon the sands of Abou. 
kir. Uf we number those who have 

fallen since the first arrival ofthe French 
upon the coast, im their battles with the 
Turks, Arabs, and English, we shall find 
no part of their own ensanguined terrie 
tory so steeped in human gore. Add to 


this the streams trom slaughtered horses, 
camels, and other animals, (the stencls 
of whose remains was almost suthcrent to 
raise a pestilence even before the arrival 
ot the English,) and perhaps no part of 
the world ever presented so dreadtul an 
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our whole fleet felt the tainted blast; 
while from beneath the hulks of our 
transports, ships that had been sunk, 
with all the encumbering bodies of men 
and carcases of animals, sent through the 
waves a fearful exhalation. 

THE DESERT. 

We had to cross a perfect specimen of 
the pathless African desert, in our way 
to Utkd. The distance, however, did 
not exceed three miles. High mounds 
of sand, shifting with-every change of 
wind, surrounded us on all sides, and 
concealed the view of other objects. Yet 
even here were found a few rare plants, 
and some of these we collected; but the 
heat was extremely oppressive. We also 
observed in this desert, an interesting 
proof of the struggle maintained by man 
against the forbidding nature of the soil. 
Here and there appeared plantations of 
pumpkins, and a few jars and cylinders 
of terra cotta, contained young palme 
trees: these were placed in holes deep 
1a the sand; a hollow space surrounding 
each plant, to collect the copious dew 
falling every night. The vegetation of 
Egypt, even the redundant produce of 
the Delta, is not owing solely to partial 
inundation from the Nile, or artificial ire 
rigation. When we hear that rain is un- 
known to the inhabitants, it must not be 
suppose! the land is, on that account, 
destitute of water. From all the ob- 
servations we could collect during our 
subsequent residence, it seemed doubtful 
whether any other country has so regular 
a supply of moisture from above. Even 
the sands of the desert partake largely of 
“the dew of [eaven,” and, ina certain 
degree, of “the fatness of the earth.” 
Hence it is that we meet with such fre. 
quent allusion to the copious dew dis- 
tilled upon Oriental territories in the 
sacred writings. Brotherly love is com- 
pared by David to “the dew of Her- 
mon.” The goodness of Judah is de- 
scribed as the dew. ‘* The remnant of 
Jacob sha'l be,” it is said, “ in the midst 
of many people, as a dew trom the 
Lord.” And the blessings ‘promised by 
the son of Beeri are to * be as the dew 
unto Israel.” 

In all this sandy district, palm.trees 
are very abundant, and their presence is 
a never-tailing indication of water below 
the surface: wheresoever they are found, 
« brackish and muddy pool may speedily 
be formed, by digging a well near their 
roots. ‘The natives are chiefly occupied 
in the Cae of them; tying up their blos. 


soms with bands formed of the fy: 

to prevent their being torn of tet 
tered by the winds. Qur soldiers “ 
at first ignorant of the extent of the mis 
chief caused by cutting dow “a 


0 these trees 
each of which proves as a little patric 


mony to the uative who is fortunate 
enough to be its owner. We had ver 
tured into these wilds without guides: 
and were therefore glad to perceive, as 
we advanced, the traces of dromedaries 
feet upon the sand, crossing the line we 
pursued, Following the track marked 
out by these animals, we presently ar. 
rived at the wretched solitary village of 
Utko, near the muddy shore of the Lake 
Maadie. Here we procured asses for all 
our party, and, setting out fur Rosetta, 
began to recross the desert, Appearing 
like an ocean of sand, but flatter and 
firmer, as to its surface, than before, 
The Arabs, uttering their harsh guttural 
language, ran chattering by the side of 
our asses ; untilsome of them calling out, 
“ Raschid /” we perceived its domes and 
turrets, apparently upon the opposite 
side of an immense lake or sea, that 
covered all the intervening space bes 
tween us andthe city. Not having in 
my own mind, at the time, any doubt as 
to the certainty of its being water, and 
seeing the tall minarets and buildings of 
Rosetta, with all its groves of dates and 
sycamores, as perfectly reflected by it as 
by a mirror, insomuch that even the mi- 
nutest detail of the architecture, and of 
the trees, might have been thence de- 
lineated, I applied to the Arabs to be 
informed in what manner we were to 
pass the water. Our interpreter, although 
a Greek, and therefore likely to have 
been informed of such a phenomenon, 
was as fully convinced as any of us that 
we were drawing near to the waters 
edve, and became indignant, when the 
Arabs maintained, that within an hour 
we should reach Rosetta, by crossing the 
sands in the direct line we then pursued, 
and that there was no water. “ What, 
said he, giving way to bis impatiencts 
‘do you suppose me an ideot, ( ; 
persuaded contrary to the evidence ° 
iny senses?” The Arabs, smiling, 500% 
pacified him, and completely astonis 
the whole party, by desiring us t0 
back at the desert we had already | a 
where we belield a precisely —, 
pearance. It was, in fact, the mira ~ 
. ° of us we 

prodigy to which every one frerwarts 
then strangers, although 1 alte 


eee u n no 
became more familiar. beer Be this 


: id we ever : 
future occasion did we extraordinay] 
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intraordinary illusion so marvellously varied pictures of human life it is possible 
displayed. The view of it afforded us to behold. From the different people 
ideas of the horrible despondency to by whom it was thronged, its streets 
which travellers must sometimes be ex- resembled an immense masquerade, 

, who, in traversing the intermin- There was hardly a nation in the Medi- 
able desert, destitute of water, and pe- terranean, but might have been thea 
ishing with thirst, have sometimes this said to have had its representative ia 





deceittul prospect before their eyes. Rosetta; and the motley Appearance 
thus caused, was further diversified by 
THE NILE. the addition of English Indies from the 


Here we were unexpectedly greeted fleet and army, who, in long white 
with an astonishing view of the Nile, the dresses, were riding about upon the asses 
Delta, and the numerous groves in all of the country. 
the neighbourhood of Rosetta: it isithe 
same so wretchedly pictured in Sonnini’s CYPRUS. 

Travels, and of which no idea can be — Thisisland, that had so highly excited, 
formed from his engraved representation, amply gratified, our curiosity by its most 
The scene is beyond description, The interesting antiquities, although there is 
sudden contrast it otfers, opposed to the nothing in its present state pleasing to the 
desert we had traversed, the display of eye. Instead of a beautiful and fertile 
riches and abundance poured forth by land, covered with groves of fruit and 
the fertility of this African paradise, fine woods, once rendering it tle Paradise 
with all the local circumstances of re- of the Levant, there is hardly upon earth 
lection excited by an extensive prospect a more wretched spot than it now exhi- 
of the Nile, and of the plains of Egypt, bits. Few words may forcibly describe 
tender it one of the most interesting it: agriculture neglected—inhabitants op- 
sights in the world. Among the distant pressed—-p»pulation destroyed—pestite- 
objects we beheld the English camp, rous air—contagion—poverty—indolence 
stauoned about five miles up the river, —desolation, Its antiquities alone ren- 
upon its western side; and all the coun- der it worthy of resort; and these, if any 
try, as far as the fortress of Rachmanie. person had leisure and opportunity to 
The beautiful boats peculiar to the Nile, search for them, would amply repay the 
with their large wide spreading sails, trouble. In this pursuit Cyprus may be 

Were passing up and down the river. considered as yet untrodden, A few in 

‘nable to quit the spot, we dismissed scribed marbles were removed from Butia 

our guides, and remained some time by Sir Sidney Smith, Of two that the 

contemplating the delightful picture, author examined, one was an epitaph, in 

Afterwards, descending on foot, close by Greek hexameter and pentameter lines; 

the superb mosque of Abfi-mandfir, we and the other commemorated public be- 

continued our walk along the banks of nefits conterred by one of the Prolemies, 

the Nile, through gardens richer than But the Pheenician reliques upon the 

imagination can pourtray, beneath the island are most likely to obtain — 

shade of enormous overhanging branches and these have hitherto been ~~ 4; : 

of sycamore and fig trees, amidst bowers The inhabitants of Larneca rare y ne 

of roses, and through groves of date, cie near their town without discovering eit 


tron, lime, and banana trees, to Rosetta. the traces of antient buildings, subterras 
: nean chambers, or sepulchres. Not long 


S we entered th n, Arabs, in lon 
lue qd wien 4 ‘ be before our arrival, the English Consul, 
ae, WEN Oh Se Jeyjpstl Venetian, dug up, ia 
Placing their hands upon their breasts, Signor rhage cece —" 19 be g ade 
I ace, above thirty idols belungiung to 
and saying, ‘ Salaam, Alla! Bon In- ove place, al ter nt ag 
&ieses” while from the camp, English the mos! antient mythology o 
“ficers, on horses, camels + on foot, then world, Their — relers to tlw, 
, . , ? . terior to the Couquest o yr 
an ! ~ ' n the riod long an J 
mtg re eS hen of the Prolemies, and tay relate to 
een sine gales aman ra it in the earliest establishinent of the Phent. 
« 9? é e , es, 
- former age, All authors —— “ene of the Cyprian grape resem- 
the § om planing , , i 
Only fan . wd esos ais of the bles a concentrated esac = . The wine 
City a © monotony an "it no such of che isiand is so famous a over the Le. 
complaint the a ph Pagar wih une vant, iit, im the hyperty lical na 
was applicable; fof, > ohe G ’ Ose 
hivailed sites , Rosetta then exe of the Gree ks, i is said to p " + e 
. satura! veauty, nd most power of testaring youth to age, and ani. 
wited one of the liveliest @ uation 
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mation to those who are at the point of 
aeath. 





DIEZZAR PACHA. 

Soon after we arrived we went on shore 
with the Captain, to visic Djezzar Pacha, 
whom Baron de Tott found at Acre, and 
described os a horrible tyrant above 
twenty years prior to our coming. Have 
ing acted as interpreter for Captain Cul. 
verhouse, im all his interviews with thts 
extraordinary man, and occasionally as 
his confidential agent, when he was not 
himself present, { had favourable oppore 
tunities of studying Dyezzar’s character, 
Jit that time, shuc up in his fortress at 
Acre, he defied the whole power of Tur- 
key, despised the Vigier, and derided the 
menaces of the Capudan Pacha; although 
he always affected to venerate the ttle 
and the authority of the Sultan. lis 
mere name carried terror with it over all 
the Holy Land, the most lawless tribes of 
Arabs expressing their awe and obeisance 
whensoever it was uttered. As for his 
appellation, Djezzar, as explained by 
himself, it sigmtied butcher; but of this 
mame, notwithstanding its avowed allusion 
to the slaughters committed by him, he 
was evidently vain, He was his own mi- 
ister, chancellor, treasurer, and secre- 
tary, often his own cook and gardener; 
and not unfrequently both judge and exe. 
cutioner in the same instant. Yet there 
were persons who had acted, and still oc- 
casionally officrated in these several ca- 
pacities, standing by the door of his 
apartment; some without a nose, others 
without an arm, with one ear only, or 
one eye; “ marked men,” as he termed 
them; persons décaring’ signs of their 
having been instructed to serve their 
master with fidelity. Through such an 
assemblage we were conducted to the 
door of a small chamber, in a lofty part 
of his castle, over-looking the port. A 
Jew, who had been his private secretary, 
met us, and desired us to wait In an open 
court, or garden, before this door, until 
Djezzar was informed of our coming. 
This man, for some breach of trust, had 
been deprived of an ear and an eye at 
the same time. At one period of the 
Pacha’s life, having reason to suspect the 
fidelity of his wives, he put seven of them 
ty death with bis own hands, It was 
after his return from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca; the Janissaries, during his ab- 
scuce, having obtained access to the 
charem, 

If lis history be ever written, it will 
have all the air of aromance. His real 


name is Act 
Bosnia eee ae native of 
’ speaks the Sclavonian la 

guage better than any other, ; isin. 
possible to give even a detail of hi “a 
merous adventures here, At an “4 
period of his life, ne sold hinself 
slave-inerchant in Constantinople; a 
being purchased by Ali Bey, in Reve, 
he rose from the huinble situation of ; 
Mamluke Slave, to the post of eovernor 
of Cairo. In this situation, he distin. 
guished himself by the most rigorous eX. 
ecution of justice, and realized the stories 
related of Oriental Caliphs, by mingling 
in disguise, with the inhabitants of the 
city, and thus making himself master of 
all that was said concerning himself, or 
transacted by his officers, The interior 
of his mysterious palace, iahabited b 
his women, or, to use the Oriental mode 
of expression, the Charem of his sera. 
ulio, 1s accessible only by himself, Early 
in every evening he regularly retired to 
this place, through three massive doors, 
every one of which he closed and barred 
with his own hands. ‘To have knocked 
at the outer dvor alter he had retired, or 
even to enter the seraglio, was an offence 
that would have been punished with 
death. No person in Acre knew the 
number of his women, but from the cir- 
cumstance of a certain number of covers 
being daily placed in a kind of wheel, or 
turning cylinder, so contrived as to con. 
vey dishes to the interior, without any 
possibility of observing the person who 
received them. He had from time to 
time received presents of female slaves; 
these had been sent into his Charem, but, 
afterwards, whether they were alive or 
dead, no one knew except himself, They 
entered, never to go out again; and, 
thus immured, were cut off from all 
kuowledge of the world, except what be 
thought proper to communicate, _ It 
any of them were ill, be brought a phy- 
sician to a hole in the wall of the Chia- 
rem, through which the sick person was 
allowed to thrast ber arm; the Pacha 
himself holding the hand of the physi- 
cian during the time her pulse was €x- 
amined. If any of them died, the event 
was kept as secret as when he massacred 
then with his own hands; and this, 1 
was said, he had done in more thaa une 
instance. Such stories are easily propa 
gated, and as readily believed; and 118 
probable that many of them are without 
foundation. We must however adit 
the truth, of the terrible examples he 
made after his return from Mecca, ™ 


cousequence of the infidelity of his we 
mene 





























n. From all the information we could 
he considered the female tenants 


me 


obtain, 2 nan 
af his Charem as the children of his fa- 


mily. When he retired, he carried with 
him a number of watch-papers he had 
amused himself by cutting with scissars 
during the day, as toys to aistribute 
among them ; neither could there be any 
possible motive of cruelty, even in the 
worst of tyrants, towards such defence- 
less victims. He was above sixty years 
old at the time of our arrival, but vain 
of the vigour he still retained at that ad- 
vanced age. He frequently boasted of 
his extraordinary strength; and used to 
bare his arm, in order to exlnbit his 
brawny muscles. Sometimes, in con- 
versation with strangers, he would sud- 
denly leap upright from his seat, to 
shew Ins activity. 





INTERVIEW WITH DJEZZAR. 

We found him seated on a matina 
litle chamber, destitute even of the 
meanest article of furniture, excepting a 
coarse, porous, earthenware vessel, for 
cooling the water he occasionally drank. 
He was surrounded by persons maimed 
aid disfigured in the inanner before de- 
scribed. He scarcely looked up to notice 
our entrance, but continued his employ- 
ment of drawing upon the floor, for one 
of his engineers, a phan of some works he 
was then constructing. Lis form was 
athletic, and his long white beard en- 
tirely covered his breast. His habut was 
that of a common Arab, plain but elean, 
consisting of a white camlet over a cot- 
ton cassock, ITlis turban was also white. 
Neither cushion nor carpet decorated 
the naked boards of his divan. In his 
girdle he wore a poignard set with dia 
monds; but this he apologized for exhi- 
biting, saving, it was his hadye of office, 
as governor of Acre, and therefore could 
not be laid aside. Having ended his 
orders to the engineer, we were directed 
to sit upon the end of the divan; and 
Signor Bertocino, his dragoman, knechiag 
by his side, he prepared to hear the 
Cause of our visif. 

The conversation began by a request 
from the Pacha, that English captains, 
in future, entering the Bay of Acre, 
would fire only one gun, rather as a sige 
mal, than as a salute, upon their arrival. 

There can be no rood reason,” said 

®, “for such a waste of gunpowder, in 
ceremony between friends. Besides,” 
he added, “I am too old to be pleased 
With ceremony : among forty-three Pacias 
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of three tails, now living in Turkey, I am 
the senior, My occupations are coir- 
sequently, a3 you see, very lnportant,”™ 
taking out a pair of scissars, and begin- 
bing to Cut figures in paper, which was 
his constant employment when strangers 
were present: these he afterwards stuck 
upon the wainscot. “IT shall send eacis 
of you away,” said he © with good proof 
of old Djezzar’s Ingeuuity. There,” ad- 
dressing himself to Captain Culverh use, 
and offering @ paper cannon, “ there is 
a symbol of your provession :” and while 
I was explaining to the captain the mean 
lug of this singular addiess, he offered 
me a paper flower, denoting, as he said, 
“a florid interpretation of blunt speech.”* 
As often as we endeavoured to introduce 
the business_of our visit, be affected to 
be absorbed in these triting conceits, or 
turned the conversation by allegorical 
sayings, to whose moral we could find no 
possible clue. His whole discourse was 
in parables, proverbs, truism, and Ori- 
ental apologues, One of his tales lasted 
nearly an hour, about a man who wished 
to enjoy the peaceful cultivation of a 
smail garden, without consulting the lord 
of the manor, whenever he removed a 
tulip; alluding, perhaps, to his situation 
with reference to the Grand Signior. 
There was evidently much cunning and 
deep policy mw his pretended frivolity. 
Apparently occupied in regulating the 
shape of a watch-paper with his scissars, 
be was all the while deeply attentive to 
our words, and even to our looks, anx- 
ious to discover whether there was any 
urgency in the nature of our visit; and 
certainly betraying as much ostentaniow 
in the seeming privations to which he 
exposed himself, as he might have dove 
by the most stately magnificence. ile 
whs desirous of directing the attention of 
bis visitors to the hameliness of his mode 
of living: “Sf I find,” said be, “ only 
bread aud water in another world, f 
shall have no cause of complain, he- 
cause I have been accustomed to such 
fare all my days; but those who have 
tured sumptuous! y in thas life, will, l 
suspect, he much disappointed in the 
next.” We spoke of the camp of his 
cavalry, then stationed near the town; 
and ot the yreat preparations he seemed 
to be making against the Druses, and 
other rebel Arabs, with whom he was at 
«[t is not,” said he, “the pare 
of a wise man to despise his enemy, 
whatsoever shape he may asstre. If 
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why he should be permitted to creep 
wpon your cheek while you are sleeping.” 
We found we had touched a tender 
string: he believed these dissentions had 
been excited in his dominions by Sir 
Sidney Smith, to divert him from the 
possibility of assisting the French, by at- 
tacking the Vizier’s army in its march 
through Syria; and was much incensed 
while he complained to us of this breach 
ef confidence. ‘I ate,” said he, “ bread 
and salt with that man ; we were together, 
as sworn friends. He did what he pleased 
heie. Llent him my stafi; he released 
all my prisoners, many of whom were in 
my debt, and never paid me a para, 
What engagements with him have [ vi- 
elated? What promises have I not fal- 
filled? What requests bave I denied? 
I wished to combat the French by his 
side; but he has taken care that I shall 
be confined at home, to fight against my 
own people. Have [ merited such 
treatment?” When he was a little pa- 
cified, we ventured to assure him that 
he had listened to his own and to Sir 
Sidney’s enemies; that there did not 
exist 2 man more sincerely allied to him; 
and that the last commission we received, 
previously tu our leaving the fleet, were 
Sir Sidney’s memorials of his regard for 
Djezzar Pacha. Iu proof of this, I pre- 
sumed to lay before him the present Sir 
Sidney had entrusted to my care. It 
was asmall, but very elegant, telescope, 
with silver slides. He regarded it how. 
ever with disdain, saying, it had too 
splendid an exterior for him; and taking 
down an old ship glass, that hung above 
bis head, covered with greasy Jeather, 
udded, “* Humbler instruments serve iny 
purposes; besides, you may tell Sir Sid- 
ney, that Djezzar, old as he is, seldom 
requires the aid of a glass to view what 
passes around him.” Finding it impos- 
sible to pacify him upon this subject, we 
turned the conversation, by stating the 
cause of our visit to Acre, and requested 
a supply of cattle for the use of the 
British fleet. Ele agreed to furnish an 
hundred bullocks, but upon the sole con- 
dition of not being olfered payment for 
themin money. He said, it would re- 
quire some time to collect cattle for that 
purpose: wetherefore persuaded Captain 
Culverhouse to employ the interval in 
making, with us, a complete tour of the 
Hloly Land. Djczzar, having heard of 
eurintention, promised to supply us with 
horses from his own stables, and an 
escort, formed of his Lody guard, for the 
undertaking 5 ordering also Lis dragoman, 


Signor Bertocino, to accompan 
the expedition, and to 
assistance in his power, 
ees 
PESTILENTIAL ATMOSPHERE, 
There are few exceptions to an obser 
vation which has, in a certain q nl 
been confirmed by my own actual ex .. 
rience; namely, that unwholsome ait pre. 
vails, during certain seasons, over all th 
shores of the inland seas, from the Straits 
of Gibraltar to the marshes of the Don, 
We are told, indeed, of the salubrity of 
the south of France; and certain situa. 
tions may be pointed out along the coast 
of Syria, uninfected by any summer male 
aria. But, generally speaking, all the 
shores of the Mediterranean, of the Ar 
chipelago, of the Sea of Marmora, the 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, have 
their periodical vapours of pestilence and 
death. Many of them are never free 
from bad air; and numberless are the vic- 
tims who, unconscious of the danger, have 
been exposed to its effects. Places in- 
fected by such dangerous vapour may be 
distinguished, at the setting or rising of 
the sun, by thick and heavy mists of a 
milky hue; these may at that time be ob- 
served, hovering, and seldom rising high 
above the soil. The mildest diseases in- 
flicted by this kind of air are quartan and 
tertian fevers: sometimes instant death is 
occasioned by them. The inhabitants of 
the Guiph of Salernum and the Coast of 
Baia, as well as those resident in the 
Poutine Marshes, sutfer viulent contrac. 
tion of the joints, and appear in the most 
decrepid state after the immediate danger 
of the fever has subsided. Various parts 
of Asia Minor, of Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy, experience only the short period of 
their winter as a season of health. Du- 
ring summer, a visit to the islands in the 
south of the Archipelago, (especially to 
the Island of Milo,) to the Gulphs 0! 
Smyrna, Salonichi, and Athens, 1s 354 
passae to the grave; and over almost all 
the shores of the Black Sea, and the Sea 
of Azof, it is impossible to escape the 
consequences of bad air, without the most 
rigorous abstinence. In those countries, 
swarms of venomous insects, by te " 
ments they inftict, warn mankind to we 
the deadly atmosphere. No ideacan 
given, from mere verbal description, 
the appearance they present. The u a, 
made by them is louder than can be we 
gined ; and when joined to the earn 
whooping of milliuns of toads, (such de 
inhabitants of northern countries ' 
d,) silence the 
happy never to have heard, 
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edinary characteristic of solitude, is so 
completely annihilated, that the few an- 
fortunate beings occasionally found in those 
fearful regions are strangers to its in- 


fluence. 





PLAIN OF ZABULON. 


After leaving Shefhamer the mouh- 


tainous territory begins, and the road 
winds among valleys covered with beauti- 
fultrees, Passing these hitls, we entered 
that part of Galilee which belonged:to the 


tribe of Zabuton; whence, according to 


the triumphal song of Deborah and Barak, 
issued to the battle against Sisera, “ they 
that handled the penof thezriter.”” The 
scenery is, to the full, as dehghtful as ‘in 
the rich vales upon the south of the Cri- 


mea: it reminded us of the finest parts of 


Kent and Surrey. Tie soil, although 
stony, is exceedingly rich, but now en. 
twely neglected. That a man so avari- 
cious as Djezzar could not discern the 
bad policy of his mode of government, 
was somewhat extraordinary. Lis terri- 
tories were uncultivated, because he an- 
nihilated all the hopes of industry; bat, 
lad it pleased him to encourage the la- 
bours of the husbandman, he might have 
been in possession of more wealth and 
power than any Pacha in the Grand Sig- 
nior’s dominions. The delightful plain 
of Zabalon appeared everywhere covered 
with spontaneous vegetation, ‘flourishing 
in the wildest exuberance. 





RELIGION OF THE HOLY LAND. 

The inhabitants of Sephoury are gene. 
mally Maronites ; yet even here we found 
some Druses. Thuse of Nazareth are 
Greeks, Maronites, and Catholics. Cana 
of Galilee is tenanted by Greeks only ; 
$9 is the town of Tiberias. In Jerusalem 
there are sects of every denomination, 
and, perhaps, of almost every religion 
upon earth. ‘As to:those who call them- 
selves Christians, in Opposition to the 
Moslems, we found them divided into 
sects, with whose distinctions we were 
een unacquainted. It'is said there are 
no Lutherans ; and if we add, ‘that, under 
the name of Christianity, every degrading 
superstitton and profane rite, equally re- 
mote from the enlightened tenets of the 
Gospel, and the dignity of human na- 
ture, are professed and tolerated, we shall 
aitord a true-picture of the state of so- 
“ety in this country. The eause may 
« easily assixned. The pure Gospel of 
; " Ist, every where the herald of civili- 
“ion and of science, is almust:as litile 

“wn in the Holy Land asin Galiphor- 
UNTHLY Mag. No. 2380, 
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nia or New Holland. A series of legen- 
dary traditions, mingled with remams of 
Judaism, and the wretched phantasies of 
illiterate ascetics, may now and then exhi- 
bit aglimmering of heavenly light ; but, if 
we seek for the blessed effects of Chris- 
Hany in the Land of Canaan, we must 
look for that period when “ the desert 
shall blossom as the rose, and the wilders 
ness become a fruitful field.” For this 
reason we had early resolved to make the 
sacred Scriptures our only guide through- 
Out this interesting territory; and the de. 
light affurded by the internal evidences of 
truth, in every instance where their fide 
lity of description was proved by a com- 
parison with existing documents, sure 
passed even al! we had anticipated, 





JOURNEY TO NAZARETH, 


Our journey jed us over a hilly and 
stony tract of land, having no resem- 
blance to the deep and rich soil we had 
hétore passed. The rocks consisted of a 
hard compact limestone. Hasselquist 
relates, that it is a continuation of a spe- 
cies of territory peculiar to the same me- 
ridian through several countries. He 
found here the same plants which he had 
seen in Judea; and these, he says, were 
not common elsewhere. Among the 
more rare, he mentions the Kali fru- 
ticosum. Hereabouts we tound that cus 
rious plant, the Hedysarum Alhagi, to- 
gether with the Psoralea Palestina, ot 
Linneus, and a new species of Pink, 
This last, from the interesting circum- 
stance of its locality, we have named 
Diantuus Nazarxvs, About a mile 
to the south-east of Sephoury, is the ce- 
lebrated fountain so often mentioned in 
the history of the Crusades. The dress 
of the Arabs, in this part of the Holy 
Land, aud indeed throughout all Syria, 
is simple and uniform: it consists of a 
blue shirt, descending below the knees, 
the legs and feet being exposed, or the 
latter sometimes covered with the ancient 
cothurnus, or buskin. A cloak att 
of very coarse and heavy camel's = 
cloth, almost universally decorated with 
broad black-and-white stripes, pass 
vertically down the back: this 1s of one 
square piece, with holes for the ~— 
it has a seam down the back. Made 
without this seam, 
greater value. Here, : | 
beheld the form and materials ot yur 
Saviour’s garment, for which the soldiers 


it is considered of 
then, we perhaps 


cast lots; being “ without seam, woven 


from the top througho 
4Q 


ut.” It was the 
most 
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¢nost ancient dress of the inhabitants of 
this country. 

The rest of this short journey, lke 
the preceding part of it, was over sterile 
limestone, principally ascending, until 
we entered a narrow defile between the 
hills. This, suddenly opening towards 
our right, presented us with a view of 
the small town or village of Nazareth, 
gituated upon the side of a barren. rocky 
elevation, facing the East, and com. 
manding a long valley. Throughout the 
dominion of Djezzar Pacha, there was 
no place that suffered more from bis ty- 
rannical government than Nazareth. Its 
inhabitants, unable to’ sustain the bur- 
thens imposed upon them, were conti- 
nually emigrating to other territories. 
The few who remained were soon to be 
stripped of their possessions; and when 
no longer able to pay the tribute exacted 
from them, no alternative remained, but 
that of going to Acre to work tn his for- 
tifications, or to flee their country, ‘The 
town was in the most wretched state of 
‘indigence and misery; the soil around 
might bid defiance to agriculture; and, 
to the prospect of starvation were added 
the horrorsofthe plague. Thusit seemed 
destined to maintain its ancient repu- 
tation; for the Nathanael of his day 
might have inquired of a native of Beth- 
saida, whether “any vood thing could 
eome out of Nazareth?” <A party of 
Dijezzar’s troops, eucamped in tents 
about the place, were waiting to seize 
even the semblance of a harvest which 
eould be collected from all the neigh- 
houring district. In the valley, appeared 
one of those fountains, which, from time 
immemorial, have been the halting- place 
of caravans, and sometimes the scene of 
contention and bloodshed. The women 
of Nazareth were passing to and from. 
the town, with pitchers upon their heads, 
We stopped to view the groupe of ca- 
mels, with their drivers, who were there 
reposing; and, cailing to mind the man- 
ners of the most remote ages, we re- 
newed the solicitation of Abraham’s ser- 
vant unto Rebecca, by the Well of Na- 
hor. In the writings of early pilgrims 
and travellers, this spring is denominated 
* the fountain of the Virgin Mary” 
and certainly, if there be a spot, throughe 
out the Holy Land, that was undoubtedly 
honoured by her presence, we may con. 
sider this to have been the place; be- 
cause the situation of a copious spring is 
not hable to change; and because the 
custom of. repairing thither.to draw water. 
has been continued among the female 


inhabitants of Nazareth, fr 
period of its history. 
—_———. 
NAZARETH, 

After leaving this fountain, we ascender| 
to the town, aud were conducted to ti 
house of .the principal Christian inhas 
bitant of Nazareth. The tremendous 
name of Djezzar had succeeded in pro- 
viding for us, in the midst of poverty 
more sumptuous fare than is often found 
in wealthier cities: the convent had 
largely contributed ; but we had reason 
to fear, that many poor families had 
been pinched to supply our board. Ai 
we could no, therefore, as it was brought 
with cheerfulness, was to receive i: 
thankfully; and we took especial care 
that those from whom we obtained it 
should not go unrewarded. 

Scarcely had we reached the apart. 
ment prepared for our reception, when, 
looking from the window into the cour'- 
vard belonging to the house, we beheld 
two women grinding at the mill, in a 
manner most forcibly illustrating the 
saying of our Saviour, They were pre. 
paring flour to make our bread, as its 
always customary in the country whea 
strangers arrive. The two women, 
seated upon the ground, opposite to 
each other, held between them two round 
flat stones, such as are seen in Lapland, 
and such as in Scotland are called querns; 
but the circumstance is so interesting, 
(our Saviour’s allusion actually relerring 
to an existing custom in the place of las 
earliest residence,) that a little repeu- 
tion may perhaps be pardoned. In the 
centre of the upper stone was a cavity 
fur. pouring in the corn; and, by the site 
of this, an upright wooden handle, for 
moving the stone. As the operation be- 
gan, one of the women, with her nglit 
hand, pushed this handle to the womat 
cpposite, who again sent it to her - 
panion,—thus communicating a retacory 
and very rapid motion to the upper 
stone; their left hands being all the while 
employed in supplying fresh corn, as fast 
as the bran and flour escaped from the 
sides of the machine. 

The Convent of Nazareth, situated 14 
the lower part of the village, contal's 
about fourteen friars, of the Francisca! 
order. . Its church (erected, as they a 
late, over the cave wherein the “4 
Mary is supposed to have reside) 
handsome edifice ; but it 1s degraded, ‘. 
asanctuary, by absurdities 0 00 
ble for notice, if the description - hes: 
did not offer an instructive lesson, * ing 
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ax the abject state to which the human 
mind may be reduced by superstition, 

The other objects of veneration in 
Nazareth, at every one of which indul- 
eencies are Sold to travellers, are, 1. The 
Work-shop of Joseph, which is near the 
convent, and was formerly included 
within its walls; this is now a small 
chapel, perfectly modern, and lately 
whitewashed, 2. The Synagogue, where 
Christ is said to have read the Scriptures 
tothe Jews, at present a church. 3. 
A Precipice without the town, where 
they say the Messiah leaped down, to 
escape the rage of the Jews, after the 
offence his speech in the synagogue had 
occasioned. Here they shew the impres- 
sion of his hand, made as he sprang 
from the rock. From the description 
given by St. Luke, the monks affirm, that, 
anciently, Nazareth stood eastward of 
its present situation, upon a more ele. 
vated spot. ‘The words of the Evange- 
list are, however, remarkably explicit, 
and prove the situation of the ancient 
city to have been precisely that which is 
now occupied by the modern town. In- 
duced, by the words of the Gospel, to 
examine the place more attentively than 
we should have otherwise done, we wet, 
as it is written, “ out of the city, unto 
the brow of the hill whercon the ‘city is 
built,” and came to a precipice corre- 
sponding with the words of the Evan- 
gelist. It is above the Maronite Church, 
and probably the precise spot alluded 
to by the text of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

In the evening we visited the environs, 
and, walking to the brow of a hill above 
the town, were gratified by an interest- 
Ing prospect of the long valley of Naza- 
reth, and some hills between which a 
road leads to the neighbouring Plain of 
Esdraelon, and to Jerusalem. Some of 
the Arabs came to converse with us. 
W € were surprised to hear them speaking 
Italian ; they said they had been early 
structed in this language, by the friars 
o the Convent. ‘Their conversation 
was full of complaints against the rapa- 
flous tyranny of their governors, One 
of them said, ¢¢ Begvars in England are 
happier and better than we poor Arabs.” 

Why belter 2” said one of our party. 

Happier,” replied the Arab who had 
made the observation, “ in a good Go- 
rernment : better, because they will not 
endure a bad one.” 

The second night after our arrival, as 
SOON as it grew dark, we all stretched 
Surselves upon the floor of our apartment, 
"ot without serious alarm of catching the 
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plague, but tempted by the hope of ob- 
taining a little repose. This we had 
found impracticable the night before, in 
consequence of the vermin. The hope 
was, however, vain; not one of our 
party could close his eyes. Every in- 
Stant if was necessary to rise, and ene 
deavour to shake off the noxious animals 
with which our bodies were covered. In 
addition to this penance, we were sere- 
naded, unti! four o'clock in the morning, 
the hour we hed fixed for our departure, 
by the constant ringing of a chapel bell, 
as a charm against the plogue; by the 
barking of dogs; braying of asses; howl. 
ing of jackals; and by the squalling of 
children. " 


' CANA. 

We entered Cana, and halted at a 
small Greek chapel, in the court of 
which we all rested, while our breakfast 
was spread upon the ground, ‘This grate- 
ful meal consisted of about a bushel of 
cucumbers, some white mulberries, a 
very insipid fruit, gathered from the trees 
reared to feed silk-worms; hot cakes of 
unleavened bread, fried in honey and 
butter; and, as usual, plenty of fowls, 
We had no reason to complain of our 
fare, and all of us ate heartily. We 
were afterwards conducted into the cha 
pel, in order to see the reliques and 
sacred vestments there preserved, When 
the poor priest exhibited these, he wept 
over them with so much sincerity, and 
lamented the indignities to which the 
holy places were exposed in terms so 
affecting, that all our pilgrims wept also. 
Such were the tears which formerly ex- 
cited the sympathy, and roused the valour 
of the Crusaders. The sailors of our 
party caught the kindling zeal; and little 
more was necessary to incite in them a 
hostile disposition towards every Saracen 
they might afterwards encounter, The 
ruins of a church are shewn in this place, 
which is said to have been erected over 
the spot where the marriage-teast of Ca. 
na was beld. Jt is worthy of note, that, 
walking among these ruins, we saw large 
stone water-pots, answering the 
iven of the ancient vessels 
of the country; not preserved, nor eX- 
hibited, as rehques, but lying about, 
disregarded by the present inhabitants, 
as antiquities with whose onginal use 
they were unacquainted. hese — 
appearances and the number 0 ~ — 
it was quite evident that a practice : 
keeping water in large stone pots, eect 
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holding from eighteen to twenty-seven 
gallons, was once common in the country. 
HEAT OF THE CLIMATE, 

About three miles bevond Cana, we 
passed the village of Turan: near this 
place they pretend to shew the field 
where the Disciples of Jesus Christ pluck- 
ed the ears of comm upon the Sabbath- 
day. The Italian Catholics have named 
it the field ** degli Seiti Spint,” and ga- 
ther the bearded wheat, which is anna- 
elly growing there, as a part of the col- 
lection of reliques wherewith they return 
burthened to their own country. The 
heat of this day was greater than any to 
which we had yet been exposed in the 
Levant; nor did we afterwards experience 
any thing so powerful, Captain Culver- 
house had the misfortune to break his 
umbrella ;—a frivolous event in milder 
latitudes, but here of so much import. 
ance, that all hopes of continuing our 


journey depended upon its being repaired. 


Fortunately, beneath some rocks, over 
which we were then passing, there were 
caverns, excavated by primeval shep- 
herds, as a shelter from scorching beams, 
capable of baking bread, aud actually of 
dressing meat: into these caves we crept, 
not only for the purpose of restoring the 
umbrella, but also to profit by the op- 
portunity, thus offered, of unpacking our 
thermometers, and ascertaining the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. It was now 
twelve o’clock. The mercury, in a 
gloomy recess under ground, perfectly 
shaded, while the scale was placed so as 
not to touch the rock, remained at one 
hundred degrees of Fahrenheit. As to 
inaking any observation in the sun’s rays, 
it was impossible; no one of the party 
had courage to wait with the thermos 
meter a single minute in such a situation. 

Ail the pleasure of travelling, at this 
season of the vear, in the Holy Land, is 
suspended by the excessive heat of the 
sun. A traveller, wearied and spiritiess, 
is often more subdued at the beginning 
than at the end of his day’s journey. 
Many rare plants and curious minerals 
invite his notice, as he passes slowly 
along, with depressed looks fixed upon 
the ground; but these it ts impossible fur 
him to obtain, It appears to him to be 
an act of unjustifiable cruelty to ask a 
servant, or even one of the attending 
Arabs, to descend from his horse, for 
the purpose of collecting either the one 
ortheother. Ail nature seems te droop; 
every animal seeks for shade, which it is 
extremely dithcult to find, But the cha. 


maleon, the lizard, the serpent, and ajj 
sorts of beetles, basking, even at noon 
upon rocks and in sandy places, exposed 
to the Most scorching Fays, seem to 
rejoice in the greatest heat wherein it is 
possibile to exist. 





THE MOUNT. 

As we advanced, our journey led 
through an open campaign countey, ule 
til, upon our right, the guides snewed ys 
the Mount where it is believed that 
Christ preached to his Disciples that mee 
morable sermon, concentrating the suin 
and substance of every Chrisiian virtue, 
We left our route to visit this elevated 
spot; and, having attained the highest 
point of it, a view was presented, which, 
for its grandeur, independently of the inters 
est excited by the different objects cone 
tained in it, bas no parallel in the Holy 
Land, 

From this situation we perceived that 
the plain,.over which we had been so 
long riding, was itself very elevated, 
Far beneath appeared other plains, one 
lower than the other, and extending to 
the surface of the Sea of Tiberias, or Sea 
of Galilee, This immense lake, almost 
equal, in the grandeur ot its appearance, 
to that of Geneva, spreads its waters 
over ail the lower territory, extending 
from the north-east towards the southe 
west, and then bearing east of us. Its 
eastern shores present a sublime scene 
of mountains, extending towards the 
north and south, and seeming to close 
it in at either extremity; both towards 
Chorazin, where the Jordan enters; aad, 
the Aulon, or Campus-magnuus, through 
which it flows to the Dead Sea. The 
cultivated plains reaching to its borders, 
which we beheld at an amazing depth 
below our view, resembled, by the va- 
rious hues their different produce exbie 
bited, the motley pattern of a vast Cars 
pet. To the north appeared —_ 
summits, towering, beyond a series © 
intervening mouutains, with unspeakable 
greatness. We considered them as tie 
summits of Libanus; but the Arabs bes 
longing to our caravan called the pane 
pal eminence Jebel el Sieb, saying 1 #4 
near Damascus; probably, therefore, 4 
part of the chain of Libanus. This wt 
mit was so lofty, that the snow entirery 
covered the upper part of it; ag 
in patches, as I have seen 1, — 
summer, upon the tops of very oor of 
mountains, (for instance, Upon -. 
Ben Nevis in Scotiand,) but spo 
all the higher part with that price ao 











aad smooth velvet-like appearance which 
snow only exhibits when it is very deep ; 
astriking spectacle in such a climate, 
where the hehulder, seeking protection 
fram a burning sun, almost considers the 
jrnaament to be on fire. 





OTHER REVEREB SITES, 

As we rode towards the Sea of Tibe- 
rias, the guides poited to a sloping spot 
from the heights upon our right, whence 
we had descended, as the place where 
the miracle was accomplished by which 
our Saviour fedthe multitude: it is there. 
fure called The Multiplication of Bread; 
as the Mount above, where the Sermon 
was preached to his Disciples, is called 
The Mountain of Beatitudes, from the 
expressions used in the beginning of that 
discourse. This part of the Holy Land 
is very fall of wild animals. Antelopes 
we i great nuinber. We had the plea- 
sure of seeing these beautiful quadrupeds 
in ther natural state, feeding among the 
thistles and tall herhage of these piains, 
and bounding befere us cccasiaually, as 
we disturbed them. The Arabs fre- 
quently take them in the chace. The 
lake now continued in view upon our 
left. The wind rendered its surface 
rough, and called to mind the situation 
of our Saviour’s Disciples, when, in one 
of the small vessels which traverse these 
Waters, they were tossed in a storm, and 
saw Jesus, in the fourih watch of the 
waht, waiking to then upon the waves. 
Viten as this subject has been painted, 
combining a number of circumstances 
adapted for the representation of subli- 
Mity, no artist has been aware of the 
uncommon grandeur of the scenery, me- 
tiorable on account of the transaction. 
The Lake of Gennesareth is surrounded 
by objects well calculated to heighten 
the solemn impression-made by such a 
picture; and, independent of the local 
leeliugs likely to be excited in its con- 
lemplation, atferds one of the most 
sirtking prospects in the Holy Land. It 
's hy comparison alone that any due con- 
fepiion of the appearance it presents can 
be conveyed to the mivds of those who 
have not seen it; and, speaking of it 
Comparatively, it may be described as 
“iger and finer than any of our Cum- 
beriand and Westmoreland lakes, al- 
though perhaps it yields in majesty to the 
Stupéudous features of Loch Lemond in 
Scouland, It dues not possess the vast- 
4€s5 of the Lake of Geneva, although it 
Much resembles it in particular points of 


low, 
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Along the borders of this lake may 
stil be seen the remains of those aucieut 
tombs, hewn by the earliest inhabitaats 
of Galilce, in the racks which face the 
water. Similar works were before no. 
tice among the Ruins of Telimessus. 
hey were deserted in the tine of our 
Saviour, and had become the resort of 
wretched men, afllicted by diseases, and 
made outcasts of saciety; for, in the ace 
count of the cure pertormed by our Sa 
viour upon a maniac in the country of 
the Gadarenes, these tombs are partis 
cularly alluded to; and their existence 
to this day (although they have been 
neither noticed by priests vor pilgrims, 
and have escaped the ravages of the Ene 
press Helena, who would undoubtedly 
have shaped them into churches) offers 
Strong internal evidence of the accuracy 
of the Evangelist who has recorded the 
transaction: “ There met bin oud of Lhe 
tombs aman with an unciean spit, wi 
bad his dwelling amoug the tombs.” 

PLAIN OF ESDRAELON. 

Here, on this plein, the mast fertile 
part of all the land of Canaan, (which, 
theugh a solitude, we found like ove 
vast meadow, covered with the richest 
pasture,) the trife of Issachar ** rejoiced 
in their tents.” Ila the first ages of 
Jewish Histurv, as well as during the 
Roman Empjre, the Crusades, and, even 
in later times, it bas beea the scene of 
many a meinorable contest. flere it was 
that Barak, descending with his ten 
thousand from Mount Tiabor, discome 
fited Sisera and ** all his chariots, even 
nine hundred chariots of iron, and all the 
people that were with him,” gathered 
“ trom Harosheth of the Gentiles, unto 
the river of Kishon ae when ‘fall tue 
host of Sisera fell upou the edge of the 
sword; and there was not a mag leit;” 
when “the kings came and fougit, the 
kings of Cauaan in Taanach, by the 
waters of Megiddo.” tere aiso it was 
that Josiah, king of Judai, fought m 
disguise against Necho, hing of Paypls 
and fell by the arrows of his antagasutot. 
So yreat were the lamentations for his 
death, that the mourning tor Josial be 
came “an ordinance nt) Israel.” The 
“ preat mourning ui Jerusmem, forces 
told by Zechariah, is said to be as the 
jJamentations in the Plain of Esdraclon, 
or, according to the Janguage ql ro 
phet, “ as the mourns ot “—en 
mon in the Valley of Megiddon. Jose- 

hus offen mentions this very rewial hable 


part of the Loly Land, and always wie 
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558 
the appellation of “ The Great Plain.” 


It has been a chosen place for encamp- 
ynent in every contest carried on in this 
country, from the days of Nabuchodono- 
sor, king of the Assyrians, (in the his- 
tory of whose war with Arphaxad, It 1s 
mentioned as the great Plain of Esdre- 
dom,) until the disastrous march of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte from Egyptinto Syria, 
Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Christian Cru. 
saders, and Anti-Christian Frenchmen, 
Fyyptians, Persians, Druses, Turks, and 
Arabs, warriors out of ‘* every nation 
which is under heaven,” have pitched 
their tents upon the Plain of Esdraelon, 
and have beheld the various banners of 
their nations wet with the dews of Thator 
and of Hermon. 

A tolerably accurate notion of its ex- 
tent, in this direction, may be obtained 
from a statement of the time we spent in 
crossing it. We were exactly seven 
hours thus employed; proceeding at the 
rue of three miles in each hour. Its 
breadth, therefore, may be considered 
as equal to twenty-one miles. ‘The peo- 
ple of the country told us it was two days’ 
journey in length. 





NAPOLOSE, OR SICHEM. 

The view of this place much surprised 
us, as we had not expected to tind a city 
of such magnitude in the road to Jeru- 
salem. Itseems to be the metropolis of 
a very rich and extensive country, 
abounding with provisions, and all the 
necessary articles of life, in much greater 
profusion than the town of Acre, White 
bread was exposed for sale in the streets, 
of a quality superior to any that is to be 
found elsewhere throughout the Levant. 
The governor of Napolose received and 
regaled us with all the magnificence of 
an Eastern sovereiyn. Refreshments, 
of every kind known in the country, were 
set before us; and when we supposed 
the list to be exhausted, to our very great 
astonishment, «a most sumptuous dinner 
was brought in. 

‘There is nothing in the Holy Land 
finer than the view of Napolose, from 
the heights around it. As the traveller 
descends towards it from the hills, it ap- 
penis luxuriantly embosomed in the most 
dehbehtial and fragrant bowers; half con. 
ceaicd by rich gardens, and by stately 
trees collected into groves, all around 
the betd and beautiful valley im which 
it stands. Trade seems to flourish 
among its inhabitants. Their principal 
@iploviment is in making soap; but the 
wrakuiactires Of the town supply a very 
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widely extended neighbourhoo 
are exported to a gre 
camels. In the morning after our ar 
we met caravans coming 
Cairo; and noticed others 
the large olive plantations ne 

The traveller, directing his footsteps 
towards its ancient sepulchres, as evers 
lasting as the rocks wherein they are 
hewn, ‘is permitted, upon the authority 
of sacred and indelible record, to cone 
template the spot where the remains of 
Joseph, of Eleazar, and of Joshua, were 
severally deposited. If any thing cone 
nected with the memory of past ages be 
calculated to awaken local enthusiasin, 
the land around this city is pre-eminently 
entitled to consideration. The sacred 
story of events transacted in the fields of 
Sichem, from our earliest years is ree 
membered with delight; but, with the 
territory before our eyes where those 
events took place, and in the view of ob. 
jects existing as they were described 
above three thousand years ago, the 
grateful impression kindles into ecstasy, 
Along the valley, we beheld ‘a com. 
pany of Ishmaeclites, coming from Gis 
lead,” as in the days of Reuben and Jus 
dah, “ with their camels bearing spicery 
and balm and myrrh,” who would gladiy 
have purchased another Joseph of bis 
brethren, and conveyed him, as a slave, 
to some Pouphar in Egypt. Upon the 
hills around, flocks and herds were feed- 
ing, as of old; vor m the simple garb of 
the shepherds of Samaria was there any 
thing repugnant to the notions we may 
entertain of the appearance presented 
by the sons of Jacob. It was indeeda 
scene to abstract and to elevate themind; 
and, under emotions so called forth by 
every circumsiance of powerful coinct 
dence, a single moment seemed to coi 
centrate whole ages of existence. 

In the time of Alexander the Great, 
Sichem was considered as the capital of 
Samaria. Its inhabitants were called 
Samaritans, not merely as people of - 
maria, but as a sect at variance with the 
other Jews. They consisted principally 
of deserters from Judza. ‘They have 
continued to maintain their peculiar 
tenets to the present day. The 
habitants, according to Procopius, were 
much favoured by the Emperor ae 
nian, who restored their sanctuaries, 
added largely to the edifices of oey 
The principal object of pee 
among them is Jacob's Well, over wiuich & 
church was formerly erected.» This 70 
tuated at a small distance {rom the tows 


d, and they 
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x the road to Jerusalem, and has heen 
visited by pilgrims of all ages ; but parti- 
cularly since the Christian era, as the 

lace where our Saviour revealed himself 
to the woman of Samaria. The spot is 
so distinctly marked by the Evangelist, 
and so little liable to uncertainty, from 
the circumstance of the Well itself and 
the features Of the country, that, if no 
tradition existed for its identity, the site 
ef itcould hardly be mistaken, 





STATE OF CULTIVATION. 

We left Napolose one hour after mid- 
night, that we might reach Jerusalem 
early the same day. We were, however, 
much deceived concerning the distance, 
Qur guides represented the journey as a 
short excursion of five hours: it proved a 
most fatiguing, pilgrimage of eighteen. 
The road was mountainous, rocky, and 
full of loose stones; yet the cultivation 
was everywhere marvellous; it afforded 
one of the most striking pictures of 
buman industry which it is possible to 
behoid. The limestone rocks and stony 
valleys of Judea were entirely covered 
with plantations of figs, vines, and olive- 
trees, nota single spot seemed to be neg- 
lected. The hills, from their bases to 
their upmost summits, were entirely co- 
vered with gardens: all of these were 
free from weeds, and in the highest state 
of agricultural perfection, Even the 
sides of the most barren mountains had 
been rendered fertile, by being divided 
into terraces, like steps rising one above 
another, whereon soil had been accumu- 
lated with astonishing labour, Among 
the standing crops we noticed millet, cot- 
ton, linseed, and tobacco, and occasion- 
ally small fields of barley. Avsight of this 
territory can alone convey any adequate 
idea of its surprising produce: it is truly 
the Eden_of the Kast, rejoicing in the 
abundance of its wealth. The effect of 
this upon the people was strikingiy pour- 


trayed in every countenance: instead of 


the depressed and gloomy looks of Dyez- 
Zar Pacha’s desolated piains, health, 
hilarity, and peace, were visible in the 
features of the inhabitants. Under a 
Wise and beneficent government, the 
produce of the Holy Land would exceed 
all calculation. Its perennial harvest ; 
the salubrity of its air; its limpid springs ; 
tS rivers, lakes, and matchless plains ; 
ts hills and vales;—all these, added to 
the serenity of its climate, prove this 
“od to be indeed “a field which the 


“rd hat blessed: God hath given it et 
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the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the 
earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” 
a 
; JERUSALEM, 

No sensation of fativue or heat could 
counterbalance the eagerness and zeal 
which animated all our party, in the ap. 
proach to Jerusalem ; every individual 
pressed forward, hoping first to announce 
the joyful intelligence of its appearance. 
We passed some insignificant ruins, 
either of ancient buildings or of modern 
villages ; but, had they been of more ime 
portance, they would have excited littte 
uotice at the time, so earnestly bent was 
every mind towards the main object of 
interest and curiosity. At lenyth, after 
about two hours had been passed in this 
state of anxiety and suspence, ascending 
a hill towards the south—* Hagiopolis!” 
exclaimed a Greek in the van of our 
cavalcade; and, instantly throwing hime 
self from his horse, was seen bareheaded, 
upon his knees, facing the prospect he 
surveved, Suddenly the sight burst upon 
us all, Who shall describe i? The 
effect produced was that of total silence 
throughout the whole company. Many 
of the party, by an immediate impulse, 
took off their hats, as if entering a church, 
without being sensible of so doing, The 
Greeks and Catholics shed torrents of 
tears; and, presently beginning to cross 
themselves, with unfeigned devotion, 
asked if they might be permitted to take 
off the covering from their feet, and pro- 
ceed, barefooted, to the Holy Sepulchre. 
We had not been prepared for the gran- 
deur of the spectacle which the city 
alone exhibited. Instead of a wretched 
and ruined town, by some described as 
the desolated remnant of Jerusalein, we 
beheld, as it were, a flourishing and 
stately metropolis; presenting a mage 
nificent assemblage of domes, towers, 

aleces, churches, and monasteries; all 
of which, glittering in the sun’s rays, 
shune with inconceivable splendor, As 
we drew nearer, our whole attention was 
enrossed by its noble and interesting 
appearance. ‘The lofty hulls whereby ac 
is surrounded, give to the city itsell an 
appearance of elevation inferior Ww that 
which it really possesses. 

As we approached the city, the cone 
course of peop'e became very great, the 
walls and the road side being covered 
with spectators. Au tnmense multitude, 
at the same time, accompanied us on 
foot ; some of whom, weicomiog tae pro- 
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cried out “ Bon’ Inclesi! Viva ?In- 

ilterra!” others, cursing and revilurg, 
called as a set of rascatly Christian dogs, 
and filthy infidels. We could never 
earn wherefore so much curiosity had 
been excited ; unless it were, that of late, 
owing to the turbulent state of pabitc 
affairs, the resort of strangers to Jeru- 
saiem had become more uncommon; or 
that they expected another visit from Sir 
Sidney Smith, who had nrarched ito 
Jerusatem with colours flying and drums 
beating, at the head of a party of En- 
glish satlors. Ele protected the Chris- 
nan guardians of the Holy Sepulchre 
trom the tyranny of their Turki-h ralers, 
by hoisting the British standard upon 
the walls of their monastery. 





REASONING ON THE SITE OF THE 
HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


We had been to examine the hill 
which now bears the naine of Sion: it ts 
situated upon the south side of Jeru- 
szlem, part of it betng excluded by the 
wall of the present city, which passes 
over the top of the mount. If this be 
inceed Mount Sion, the prophecy con- 
cerning it, that the plough should pass 
over it, has been fulfilled to the letter ; 
for sach Inbours were actaaily gomg on 
when we arrived, Here the Turks have 
a mosque, over what they call the Tomb 
of David. No Chvistion can gain ad- 
mittunce ; andj-as we did wot choose to 
loiter among the other legendary sane- 
tities of the mount, having quitted the 
city by what is called “ Sion Gate,” we 
descended into adingle or trench, called 
Topher, or Gehinnon, by Sandys. As 
we reached the bottom of this narrow 
dale, sloping towards the valley of Jelo- 
raphat, we ohserved, upon the sides of 
the opposite mountain, which appears to 
be the saine ca'led by Sandys, the “ Hill 
of Offence,” facing Mount Ston, a num- 
ber of excavations in the rock, similar to 
those already described among the rutns 
of Telinessus, in the gulph of Glaucus; 
and answering to the account published 
by Shaw, of the Crypia of Laodicea, 
Jebitee, and Tortusa. We rode towards 
them; their situatiun being very little 
elevated above the bottom of the dinyle, 
upon its southern side. When we ar- 
rived, we instantly recognised the sort of 
sepulchres which had so much interested 
us in Asia Minor, and, alighting from our 
horses, found that we should have ample 
employment in their exammation. They 
were all of the same kind of workmane 


‘ind in Greek, ‘The Licbrew inseript 


ship, exhibiting a series 
ge hewn with 
each containmne 
tories for the dend, like Pe a 
: my AKE cisterns carved 
mm the rock upon the sides of th 
chambers. Fhe doors were so} 7 
to look into any one of th cg 
lem, it was nee 
a to stoop, and, in some Instances, 
0 creep upon our fy; ' 
these "ie, were 1 Cregeen — 
vere als » for the 
reception of immense Stones, once 
squared and fitted to the greoves, by way 
of closing the entrances, OF such A 
nature were, indisputably, the tombs «i 
tne sons of Heth, of the kings of Isiael 
ot Lazarus, and of Christ. 
Some of them, from their magni. 
cence, and the immense labour necessary 
to form the nemerous repositories they 
contain, might lay clainy to regal honours ; 
aud there is one which appears to have 
been constructed for the purpose of ine 
huming a single individual. The Ka- 
rean Jews, of all others the most tena. 
Ciuus in adhering to the castoms of their 
ancestors, have, from time immemorial, 
been in the practice of bringing theirdead 
to this place for interment; although this 
fact was not wanted to prove it an aveient 
Jewish cemeterf. The sepulchres them- 
selves, according to the ancient practice, 
are stationed in the midst of gardens. 
From all these ‘circumstances, are we 
not authorized to seek here for the 
sepulchre of Joseph of Arintatheéa, who, 
asa plows Jew, necessarily had fis bury- 
ing-place in the cemetery of hts country. 
men, among the graves of his forefathers? 
‘The Jews were remarkable for their ngid 
adherence to’this castom: they adorned 
their burial-placés with ‘trees aid gar 


of subtermmneny 
marvellous art ; 


dens: and the tomb of this Jew 1s ace 


cordingly described as being in a gar 
den; arid it was “in the place where our 
Saviour was crucified.” Of what nature 
was that place of cracifixion? Itis very 
worthy of observation, that ‘every one 
of the evanyelists, (and among, these, 
“ he that saw it, and bare record,) firm, 
that it was “ the place of a scull ;” that 
is to say, a public cametery, “ called in 
the Hebrew, Golgotha;” without the 
city, and very near to one of its gates. 
St. Luke calls it Calvary, which has the 
saine signification. 

Upon all the sepuichres at the base 
of this mount, which, “ as the place 0 
a scull.” we have the authority o the 
gospel for calling either Caloury or Go 
gotha, whether the piace of crucifixion ° 
not, there are inscriptions, 1 Hebre 
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ave the most effaced : of these it is diffi. 
cult to make any tolerabie copy. be- 
sides the injuries they have sustained by 
rine, thev have been covered by some 
carbonaceous substance, enther bitume 
qousor tumid, which rendered the task 
of transcribing them yet more arduous, 
The Greek iascriptions are brief and 
levible, consisting of omense letters 
deeply carved in the face of the rock, 
either over the door, or by the side, of 
the sepuichres. Upon tie first we ob- 
grved these characters: 
+THCATIAC 
CIW WN 
OF THE HOLY 
SION. 
There were others with similar Greek 
inscriptions, and one which particularly 
attracted our notice, from its extraurdi- 
nary coincilence with al the circum. 
stances attaching to the history of our 
Saviour’s tomb. The large stone that 
once closed its mouth had been, periiaps 
lor ages, rolled away. Stooping down 
to look into it, we observed, within, a 
fair sepulchre, cuntainivg a repository, 
upon one side only, for a single body; 
whereas, in most of the others, there 
were two, and mi many of thin more 
thantwo, ft is placed exactly opposite 
tothat which is now called Mount Sion, 
As we viewea this sepulchre, and read 
upon the spot the description given of 
Mary Magdalene and the disciples com. 
Ing.in the morning, it was impossible to 
divest our minds of the probability that 
ere might have been the identical tom) 
1 Jesus Christ; aod that up the steep 
which led to it, atler descend.ng tram the 
gate of the city, the disciples strove to- 
gether, when ** John did outrun Peter, 
aid came first to the sepulchre.” ‘They 
are individually deseribed as stonping 
Msi to look intoit ; theyeexpress their 
doubts as tu the possibility of removing 
“) huge a stone, that when once fixed 
and sealed, it might have baffled every 
human etiurt, But upon this, as upou 
7” others already mentioned, mstead of 
4 Hebrew of a Picemeian scription, 
here were the same Greek ciiaracters, 
destitnre Ouly of the Greek cross prefixed 
tthe former justances, ‘The luscription 
Stoud ‘th us, 
THCATIAC 
Crwy 
he letters heing very large, and deeply 
Cuved in the rugved surface of the rock. 
_- = \ 
. MOSQUE OF OMAR. 
When we regained the city, we walicd 
lowtury M 4G. Ne 229, 
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ay 


upon the governor, tothank him for the 
civilities we had receied. Upon tins 
Occasion we used all the interest we bat 
with him, by means of Dj. zaar Pacha’s 
own interpreter, to obtain ach ssi MD 
Into the Inasgue of the tetaple ot Si. 
lomon, or nosque erected upon the site 
of that temple, by the Caliph Quar, ia 
the scventh century, Lle entreated us 
hot to urge the FeQuUESE, Saving, his own 
lite would certainly be requued as the 
pce of our admission: we were theres 
ture compelled to rest satisfied with the 
Interesting view jt ailorded from bee 
windows, which regarded the area of the 
temple, The Syhit was so grand, that 
we did not hesitate in pronannemy athe 
nose magnificent pric ce of architecture ia 
the Tu kish empire ; and, consi tered ex- 
te rally, fur superior te the Mosque of 
Saint Sophia ia Constaitinovie, By the 
sides of the spacious areca in which it 
stands, are certam vaulted remains: 
these plainly denote the masoury of the 
antients; and evidence may be adduced 
to prove, that they belonged to the tgun- 
dations of Sulomon’s temple. We obs 
served also, that reticulated stuces, 
which is commonly considered. as an 
evidence of Roman work,  Phocas be- 
lieved the whole space surrounding is 
budding to be the autient area of the 
temple; and Golius, i lis nutes upon 
the Astronomy of Alferganes, says, the 
whole foundation of the orginal edifice. 
remained. As co the mosque. iselt 
there is no building at Jerusalem that 
can be compared with if, either 4 
beauty or riches. The lotty Saracenic 
pomp 90 nobly displayed in the style ut 
the buildings its numerous arcades; i's 
capacious dome, with all the stately de- 
corations of the place ; its eatcusive area, 

aved and variegated with the choicest 
marbles; the extreme neatness observed 
in every avenue towards it; and, hastly, 
the suippiacus costume observable in the 
dresses of all the Eastern devotees, pix 
Siig to and from the sanctuary, miaae it 
akogether one of the finest sights the 
Mahometans have to boast. 

POLITICS IN JERUSALFM. 

The approaching dowiteal of the 
Tuikish empire, is aa evcat which of 
course every fe Hecting mind must Cone 
e with eager aaticipatien ; OE | 
every means conducive to ihis end is 
m as anu wstrument ls the hand of 
God. Whether the armes of France, 
or the @cets of Fngland, Soran a 
ef its appruxunadon, the ui versa Cuui cB 
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of Syria, howsoever distributed and di- 
vided by sects,—Armenians, Georgians, 
Greeks, Abyssinians, Copts, Nestorians, 
Catholics, Syrians, Druses, Maromtes, 
together with all distinctions of Jewish 
worshippers, Samaritans, Karaites, Rab- 
binists,—are ready to bestow upon them 
their praises and their blessings. Thus, 
if a Frenchman arrive in Jerusalem, as 
in the recent instance of De Chateau. 
briand, they talk to him of the victories 
of Buonaparté, and the prowess of 
Frenchmen in the Holy Land, as if they 
were preaching for a new crusade. If 
an Englishman, they lavish comimen- 
dations and benedictions upon the heroes 
of the British navy; dwelling with en- 
thusiasm upon the exploits of Nelson at 
Aboukir; upon those of Sir Sidney Smith 
at Acre; and upon the glorious fate of 
the lamented Abercrombie. 
SD 
TNE DEAD SEA. 

The Dead Sea below, upon our left, 
appeared so near to us, that we thought 
we could have rode thither in a very 
short space of time. Still nearer stood 
a mountain upon its western shore, re- 
sembling, in its form, the cone of Ve- 
suvius, near Naples, and having alsoa 
crater upon its top, which was plainly 
discernible. The distance, however, is 
much greater than it appears to be; the 
magnitude of the objects beheld in this 
fine prospect, causing them to appear 
less remote than they really are. The 
atmosphere was remarkably clear and 
serene; but we saw none of those clouds 
of smoke, which, by some writers, are 
said to exhale from the surface of Lake 
Asphaltites, nor from any neighbouring 
mountain. Every thing about it was, in 
the highest degree, grand and awful. Its 
desolate, although majestic, features, are 
well suited to the tales related concern- 
ing it by the inhabitants of the country, 
who all speak of it with terror, seeming 
to shrink from the narrative of its de. 
ceitful allurements and deadly influence. 
“« Beautiful fruit,” say they, “‘grows upon 
its shores, which is no sooner touched, 
than it becomes dust and bitter ashes.” 
In addition to its physical horrors, the 
region around is said to be more perilous, 
owing to the ferocious tribes wandering 
upon the shores of the lake, than any 
other part of the Holy Land. A passion 
for the marvellous has thus affixed, for 
ages, false characteristics to the sublimest 
associations of natural scenery in the 
whole world; for, although it be now 


known that the waters of this Inke, instead 
Oy Ae 


of proving destructive of animal ‘life 
swarm with myriads of fishes: thee in” 
stead of falling victims to its eabalar “ 
certain birds make it their peeaiinr a 
sort; that shells abound upon its whee 
that the pretended fruit, containing 
ashes, Js as natural and as adinirable a 
production of nature, as the rest of the 
vegetable kingdom ; that bodies sink op 
float In It, according to the proportion of 
their gravity to the gravity of the water: 
that its vapours are not more insalubrioys 
than those of any other lake that innys 
merable Arabs people the neighbouring 
district; notwithstanding all these facts 
are now well established, even the latest 
authors by whom it is mentioned, and 
one among the number, from whose 
writings some of these truths have been 
derived, continue to fill their descriptions 
with unaginary horrors and ideal phan 
toms, which, though less substantial than 
the “ black perpendicular rocks” around 
it, “ cast their lengthened shadows over 
the waters of the Dead Sea.” The an. 
tients, as it is observed by the traveller 
now alluded to, were much better ac 
quainted with it than are the modems: 
and, it may be added, the time is near 
at hand, when it will be more philoso 
phically examined, The present ages 
not that in which countries so situated, 
can long continue unexplored. The 
thirst of knowledge, and the love of 
travel, have attained to such a pitch, 
that every portion of the globe will be 
ransacked for their gratification. In- 
deed, one of the advantages derived from 
the present perturbed state of nations, 's 
that of directing the observation of en 
lightened travellers to regions they pro- 
batly would not otherwise have noticed, 
BETHLEHEM. 
Bethlehem, written Bethlechem by 
Reland, is six miles from — 
This distance, allowed by almost ' 
authors, exactly corresponds with ¢ : 
usual computed measure, by time, 
two hours. ; - 
The well of Bethlehem still ve 
pristine renown; and many an = 
ated Bethlehemite has made it it 
of his longing and regret. As ¢ nt 
no other well corresponding yard 
ation with the description given fe 
sacred historian and by Josephus ‘ 
the text of Scripture sO decidedly ‘oy of 
its locality, at the farthest extrem y 
Bethleliem, (with reference Me aad 
salem,) that is to say, near “i may 
the town un the eastern side—™ 











tave been David’s well. It is well 
-nown to travellers who have seen the 
wells of Greece and of the Holy Land, 
that there exists no monument of antient 
times more permanent than even an 
artificial well; that vases of terra colta, 
of the highest antiquity, have been found 
in cleansing the wells of Athens: and if 
they be natural sources, springing from 
cavities ia the limestone rocks of a coun- 
try where a well is the most important 
possession of the veople, (in which num. 
ber this well of Bethlehem may be 
classed.) there seems no reason to doubt 
the possibility of its existence in the re- 
mate ages whereto it Is now referred, 
The tradition respecting the cave of 
the nativity, seems so well authenticated, 
as hardly to admit of dispute. Having 
been held in veneration from a_ very 
early period, the oratory established 
there by the first Cliristians, attracted 
the notice and indignation of the hea- 
thens so early as the time of Adrian, 
who ordered it to be demolished, and 
the place to be set apart for the rites of 
Adonis. The situation of the town upon 
the narrow ridge of a long and lofty hill, 
surrounded on all sides by valleys, is 
particularly described by the Abbot of 
Iona, from the account given to him by 
Arculfus: and for a description of the 
interior of che monastery, the reader may 
be reterred to the very recent description 
given by Mons. De Chateaubriand.* 
He .considers the church as of high an- 
quity; being unmindful of the entire 
destruction of the convent by ‘the Mos. 
lems, towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. We felt very little disappoint 
ment in not‘seeing it. The degrading 
Superstitions maintained by all the Monk- 
ish establishments in the Holy Land, 
excite pain and disgust. The Turks use 
the monastery,-when they travel. this 
Way, as they would a common caravan- 
serail; making the church, or any other 
part of the building that suits their con- 
venience, both a dormitory and a tavern, 
while they remain, Neither is the sanc- 
tuary more polluted by the presence of 
these Moslems, than by a set of men 
whose grovelling understandings have 
sunk so low as to vilify the sacred name 
ot Christianity by the grossest outrages 
Upon human intellect. In the pavement 
ot the church, a hole, fornverly used to 
Carry off water, is exhibited as the place 
Where the star fell, and sunk into the 
“arth, atter conducting the Magi to the 
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* See our Jast Supplement. 
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cave of the nativity. A list of fifty 
other things of this nature might be ade 
ded, if either the patience of the author, 
or of the reader, were equal to the des 
tail: and, if to these were added the ins 
scriptions and observations contained in 
the bulky volumes of Quaresmius, upon 
this subject alone, the “ Guide to Bethe 
lehem,” as a work, concentrating the 
quintessence of mental darkness, would 
leave us lost in wonder that such a place 
was once enlightened by the precepts of 
a scholar whom Erasmus so eloquenty 
eulogized, 





TEREBINTHINE VALE, 

After three miles of as hard a journey, 
over hills and rocks, as any we had exe 
perienced, we entered the famous Tere- 
binthine Vale, renowned, during nines 
teen centuries, as the field of the victory 
gained by the youngest of the sons of 
Jesse over the uncircumcised champion 
of the Philistines, who had ‘defied the 
armies of the living God.” The admo- 
mitus locorum cannot be more forcibly 
excited, than by the words of Scripture ; 
* And Saul and the men of Israel were 
gathered together, and pitched by the 
Valley of Elah, and set the battie in ar~ 
ray against the Philistines. And the 
Philistines stood on a mountain on the 
one side, and Israel stood on a moun- 
tain on the other side: and there was a 
valley between them.” Nothing has 
ever occurred to alter the appeatance of 
the country: as it was then, so it is now, 
The very brook whence David “ chose 
him five smooth stones” has been no- 
ticed by many a thirsty pilgrim, Jour. 
neying from Jaffa to Jerusalem ; all of 
whom must pass it 1n their way. 

JAFFA. 

Jaffa appeared to be almost in as fore 
lorn a state, from the plague, as Raima; 
the air itself was still infected with the 
smell of unburied bodies. We went to 
the house bf the English Consul, whose 
grey hairs had not exempted him frofa 
French extortion. He had just ventured 
to hoist again the British flag upon the 
roof of his dwelling; and, he told us, 
with tears in bis eyes, that it was the 
only proof of welcome he could offer tv 
us, as the French officers, under Buona. 
parte, had stripped him of every thing 
he possessed. However, in the midst 
of all his complaints agannst the Freach, 
not a single syllable ever escaped his 
lips respecting the enornncies supposed 
te be committed, by means of Bubue- 
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parte’s orders or connivance, in the town 
and neighbourhood of Jaffa.* As there 
are so many living witnesses to attest 
the truth of this revresentation, and the 
characier of no ordinary individual 1s so 
moch implicaced in ns result, the utmost 
attention will be bere paid to every par- 
ticular likely to lustrate the fact; and, 
for this especial reason, because that in- 
dividual is our enemy. At the time we 
were in Jaffa, so soon after the supposed 
transactions are said to have occurred, 
the: indivnation of our Consul, and of 
the inhabitants in general, against the 
French, was of s» deep a nature, that 
there is nothing they would not have 
said, to wility Buonaparte, or his offi- 
cers; but this accusation they never 
even hinted, 

a — 

* These falsehoods were first circulated 
through the pamphlet of a British agent at 
Constantinople, and then copied into Books 
of Travels by the printers and editors to 
make their works scil, and humour the po- 
pular prejudices against Buonaperte; all 
which were encouraged by the British od. 
ministration of the day. Vide Asperne, 
Raworth, Skinner, Moricr, Wilson, and 
Wittman,.—Epi Tor. 
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PETRALOGY. 

A THKPATISE ON ROCKS, 

LY J. PINKERTON. 
i 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 





[Tn a country aboundirg in Mineral Wealth, 
the science of Mineralogy has scarcely yet 
been naturalized among us. There are in 
no country se many practical miners, withso 
few speculative mineralogists. We, there- 
fore, have perused this original work of Mr. 
Pinkerton with great satisfaction, and con- 
ecive it will vindicate the honor of Eng- 
land among ‘oreigners in this Lranch of sci- 
ence. The Author has alreacy acquired re- 
spect in the republic of letters for his va- 
rious works on Antiquities, History, Geo- 
frephy, and different subjects of Belles 
lettres, and in our opinion, to use his own 
phraseology, he has acquired fiesh renown 
in the domain of Mineralogy. He has 
rescued the subject from the pedantry and 
technological barbarism in which it has 
been involved by Werner and the Gere 
mains; and, through the medium of his 
work, the varieties of minerals may now 


- be-studied with as much satisfaction as the 


general history of animated nature-by Buf- 
. fom. We shall-only adds that, as our ex- 
tracts have been made chiefiy witha view 
*0 expiain bis classifications, we have zass- 
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ei over many interesting detalls ge] 
particular minerals. | 
bs THE AUTHOR'S NEW SYSTEM, 
- an attempt to establish a new nn. 
menclature of arrangement, the first 
requisite is, that it be conformable to the 
suuplicity and harmony of natures and 
that it be free from ailcctation, as even 
the novelty itself is apt to displease, For 
this purpose it is necessary to revert to first 
principles, and if possible to establish the 
edifice upon foundations universally ad- 
mitted. Natural history has becn weil and 
popularly divided into three Kingdoms, the 
Auimal, the Vegetable, aud the Mineral, 
In the two former the kuigdom consists 
of living suljects, who of course may be 
wall considered at divided into Classes, 
Orders, Genera, and Species; but in the 
Mineral Kingdom the territory alone con- 
stitutes the subject of discussion. It 
must therefore be received as a tunda. 
mental truth or axiom, that the mineral 
kingetom, being wholiy inert, cannot ad. 
mit distinction which belong to vital 
energy; and that an idenuty of appella- 
tions cannot therefore be allowed, either 
in a grammatical or philosophical view. 
But the very term Minera! Kingdom may 
of itself lead to a new and more proper 
nemenciature: for, as the kingdom may 
be regarded as either vivified with ani 
mal and vegetable life, or as an ineit 
tract of country, with certam geographie 
cal, chorographical, and topographical 
divisions; so the latter point of wee 
can alone apply to mineralogy, while tie 
former belongs to zoology and botany. 
This simple induction will, it 3s hoped, 
lead of itself to easy and natural, though 
new, denominations, For what ts more 
usual than the division of a kingdom oa 
provinces, districts, domains, &c. while, 
as it would not only be pedantic, but ine 
adequate to the subject, to carry this 
species of metaphor tov far, some lesser 
divisions must be borrowed from the na 
ture of the objects, as they present {heme 
selves to the observer. 


ative te 
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. » ap CES. 

hah vee esa ? in the pree 
I would propose, theretaies Te 
sent advanced state of the science, das 
the MINLRAL kinGpom be ee 
divided into three provinces > 1. hai a 
LOGY, or the knowledge om. Bere 9. 
stones which oceur in Jarge er pred ™ 

Lirnonoey, the knowledge of ae : 
sinall stones, 5S. METALLoGy, | these 
knowledge of imetals. Each, cant, 
biauches is even at present so iMporen 
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sition and resen rch, that in the course of 
po long period a professor of cach will 
eppear IN LUIVEFSIUEs aud each might 
occupy We sole pursuit of an author who 
js zealous ta Mahe discoveries, or to com- 
pore com pic te und ¢ lassical woiks, One 
of the cluet causes of the slow progicss 
ef the science ts, that it is too wide tor 
ere mind; and as Zoology bus been di- 
vied into ermitholopy, ichthyology, en- 
tommlogy, Xe. so mineralogy, to be duly 
studed, should have grand subdivisions, 
HIS DOMAINS. 

These provinces nay again be viewed 
asdivided Into Domains, corresponding 
will the Ovders of some writers and the 
Genera of others, as the Provinces sup- 
ply what are called Classes, This term 
Domain is preterred to District, &c. as 
Huet only unplies a subdivision of a pro- 
wince, but, in another acceptation, a 
ruling or preponderating power, strietly 
applicable in mineralogy, where it is o!- 
ten the preponderance, and not the uni- 
versality, which imparts the denoninas 
tion, ‘Thus in the siliceous, calcareous, 
and other domains, it is only uuderstocd 
that the denominating portion preponde- 
rates, as few or no rocks are pure, and 
wanixed with other substances. 

Vetralogy, a province of mineralogy, 
bay therelore be regarded as divided into 
Twelve Domains ; of which the first six, 
being distinguished by the substances 
theniselves, may be called SUBSTANTIAL: 
wile the remaining six, being distine 
guished by circumstances or accidences 
uf various kinds, may be called cincUMe 
STANTIAL, OF ACCIDENTAL; but this iast 
division Is of litthe moment, 

The first six domains of Petralogy com- 
prise, 1. The Siderous Rocks, or thuse in 
Which iron predominates, not in the come 
parative quantity whenanalyscd, but in 
the quality wud essential diflerence which 
Holnpens., 2. The Siliceous, denomi- 
Hatiod as usual trom the quanury of Gilex. 
3. The Argiiaceuus, 4 The Magnesian: 
(hese two are again denominated trom 

Predominance. .5. Tle Calcareous. 6. 
Lie Cal bonaceuus, 

she remaining six domains, derived 
frown Circumstances or accidences, are, 
(. The Composite, ur Aggregated Rocks, 
as Caicareaus Spar with schorl, guartz, 
aid garnets, felspar and siderite or horn- 
bicnde, &e, ‘This domain has often been 





Contounded with the granites, bowever 
HHO tron that description, 8. The Di- 
MMctonig, or recks in whicna the sub- 
‘auces are so completely mingled, that 
Mus didicult, even upon au analyals, to 
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Pronounce which preponderates, 9, J ” 
‘\iaimalous, or those which Contiadus 
the common order of vature, and pie 
SEN’ UlCXpecica and unusual Coubina- 
lions, Some of these domains, theuey 
they atford few objects at present, mes 
iu the progress of the scie nce, be greatly 
enriched and enlarged; and the utuuty of 
such divisions will be more perceptitne 
as the study advances towards pertectiou 
the wrealest obscurity at present arising 
from the waat of HECCssa1 y subdivi 
sions, 

The remaining three domains are ge- 
nérally admitted in geological works, 
namely, 10, The Transilient Rocks, an 
jnleresuny series, In Which ene substance 
gradually passes imto another, as granite 
junto porphyry, trap into wacken, and the 
like. 11. The Decomposed Rocks, whicu 
gradually decay Into sand, clay, OF pru- 
ductive soil. 12. The Volcanic, which 
require ho other description, 





WIS MODES. 

Having thus established the Domains, 
or Great Divisions, of Petrology, the 
smnaller distinctions, can be derived ouly 
from the objects, themsclyes, as We now 
arrive at what are by most mineralogic 
authors denominated Speeres, though in 
their ai bitrary and unnatural systems, as 
Dr. Townson has observed, the Genera 
and Species are often confounded, * Thus 
in the improved edition of Linnwus, the 
characters which constitute the Specs in 
gypsum form Genera in the carbouate of 
lime; for the pulverulent, fibrous, spa- 
thous, and eumpact kinds of gypsum forin 
but so many Speeres, whilst the pulveru- 
lent, fibrous, spathous, and compact 
kinds of carbonate of lime torm so meny 
diferent Genera.” Now these very ap- 
pearances, which cousutute the arbitrary 
Species and Genera of former authors, 
what would they be, In the eves 08 & pis 
lusopher or grammarnan, €xce pt dikcient 
modificutions or modalitics, ol the same 
substance, and woich by a shorter terua 
may be denonunated Modes? Llence 
the term Mupe, witch is universally on 
plicabie and uuot jectionables to Cistlive 
guish such © jects, 1 mineraopy, bs hee 
adiritted mistead OF Specier. — | 

‘To put the propriety o! nie ne ape 
peilatiui to the test, Examp/es may be 


. | ; nat q, ' r. 
produccd of whatare cabed Species of 


’ - Ron ot ' tepert . wrifers, 
the most celebrated miaeraing'c 


Wallerius, 


first mention | a 
- ! a — yarticies 
figure, composets oF g LNUIAL p . | : 
and his next species 1s of an undetere 
‘ned figure, Uul Jomminar. 7) bat eve 
= . *lucsé 


among the species ot gartiri, 
3 that of an undeternuined 
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these but different modifications, or 
modes, of the same stone? His ripe as- 
bestus, consisting of fibres which may be 
separated, forms one species; while that 
ef which the fibres cannot be separated 
constitutes another. What are these but 
different modifications of tlie same sub- 
stance? Inthe last edition of Linneus 
by Gmelin the term mddes (modi) has 
been applied to various appearances of 
petrification: but what are sometimes 
culled Genera, and sometimes Species (as 
already observed from Dr. Townson), 
are, in strict languaye, mere modifica. 
tions of matter. It we pass to one of 
the most exact of the French mineralo- 
gists, we shall find the sapphire arranged 
as the tenth species of the siliceous, and 
the topaz as the eleventh; while in fact 
they merely differ incolour, In the mag- 
nesian division, what are bole, fullers’ 
earth, &c. but different modifications of 
the same mixtures? Mr. Kirwan pre- 
gents no exact arrangement, but uses 
Classes, Families, and Branches, in such 
a@ manner as greatly to perplex the rea- 
der: but all his species and families are 
mere modifications, and the simple divi- 
sion mto modes would convey a far clearer 
idea, 

The term Mode is therfore here adopt- 
ed instead of what are called Genera by 
some writers, and Species by others; this 
uncertainty, of itself having demonstrated 
that there are neither Genera nor Specics 
in mineralogy. 

But as it 1s now universally allowed by 
all mincralogists, however different their 
systems, that the whole science rests 
upon chemistry alone, and that no cer- 
tainty can be found except by chemical 
analysis, the word Mode, as finally ad- 
mitted into the present system, must be 
chiefly understood to refer to the cnEMt- 
cat Move or ComBiInation, upon which 
the nature of the substances, as is now 
allowed by the greatest chemists, is yet 
more dependent, than even upon the 1n- 
gredients combined. Itis the Move or 
ComBrnxation which distinguishes a dia- 
mond trom carbon, and a sapphire from 
argil combined with a tittle iron: the ese 
sence of a mineral consisting not only in 
the constituent earths, but in the pecu- 
har way in which the mixture is modified ; 
and this modal influence also prevails m 
Many artificial mixtures and compounds. 


‘In short, the pretended species of former 


authors are merely different Moprs or 
Comprnation. 





HIS STRUCTURES. 
This, the most important part of the 





arrangement, being thus borrowed fen 
chemistry, which, like a guardian ap " 
should always hover round and ¢ neds, 
labours of mineralogy 3 the othe) sul 
visions only require a characwnstic wai 
Ness to assist the memory (ihe chies be 
ject In any system of natural pistory 
and an Appropriation to the subject, so ag 
to sausty the judgment and Tm agiiation, 
From the eariest productions of "A, 
Neus to the present tine, the word Stave. 
TURE has been appled, with Classical 
propriety, to denote a most striking and 
characteristic distinction beiween mine. 
ral substances, whether on a great or on 
a small scale.  Linneeus has observed 
that there are only three great roads 
which can conduct the curious traveller 
through the mineral kingdoms that of 
Physics, or Natural Poiilosophy, which 
treats of the obscure generation of stones: 
that of Natural History, which examines 
their evident structures ; and that of Chie. 
inistry, which considers ther analyses, 
A term thus strictly appropriated, and, 
us it were, consecrated to the science, 
has therefore been selected for the nest 
characteristic subdivision. 
HIS ASPECTS. 

But as Werner aud his disciples not 
only admit the various earths as so many 
Genera ; and their Modes, or the wodi- 
fications of the mixtures, and even co- 
lours, as so many species; but also what 
are, with great penvry and uncouthness, 
of language, styled Sub-species, with still 
smaller divisions of Varieties and Sub-ve- 
rieties; so there remains a necessity for 
more minute discriminations in this new 
arrangement. In his excellent and ela- 
borate system of chemistry Dr. Thomson 
seems to have hit upon the just and na 
tural term, when he uses the word as 
pect as a_chief characteristic. “The 
particular characters, says he, are the 
following: 1. Aspect of the surface; g. 
Aspect of the fracture; 5. Aspect of the 
distinct concretions; 4. General aspect, 
&e.” As therefure the must important 
object in the study of 1. nerals 1s to iss 
tiuguish them by thei external charac- 
ters, and especially by those apparent te 
the eye, the aspect becomes of such . 
dical importance that it may with od 
greatest propriety be admitted mto 
distinctive nomenclature. The verb & 
pecto signifies to view with great attention 
or earnestness, aud affords a hint to 
student that these subdivisions aa. 
pects require strict attention aud 


mination. ; 
Thus while the mode chiefly aap 


tel 

















the difference of chemical composition, 
&c. and the Structure the grand charac. 
teristic, the Aspect refers to more mi- 


pute features. 





HIS VARIETIES. 

The term variety is unobjectionable, 
as it is equally applicable to objects of 
animated or inert matter; and diversily 
may be used to imply a still greater dil- 
ference than the variety presents. A 
very faint shade of difference might, if 
necessary, be called a dineament. 





THE WERNERIAN THEORY. 

From the sketch imparted by Daubuis- 
son to Brochant, and from Mr. Jame- 
son’s Geognosy, we are enabled to form 
an idea otf Mr, Werner’s system concern. 
ing the formation of such parts of this 
planet, as we can hope to observe, little 
exceeding the three thousandth part of its 
semi-diameter, I warmly subscribe to 
the sentiments of admiration which are 
paid to Mr, Werner’s superior talents in 
many branches of mineralogy, a science 
ntinitely indebted to his industry and sa- 
gacity. I also acknowledge the truth of 
the apophthegm, Nalura fecit omnes ju- 
dices; paucos artifices. But L regret, with 
his most enlightened admirers, that the 
scene of his enquiry has been too con- 
fined ; and that his view of the mountains 
of Saxony has not been extended over 
the globe. After forty years of sedulous 
observation among the Alps, Saussure, 
who began his lahours with a view of 
forming a system, declares that his hopes 
were fiustrated; and that he liad met 
with such unaccountable confusion that 
he could not venture to propose a theory. 
Yet Saussure, to practical observations on 
a far superior scene, added the advan- 
tages of learning, and_mathematical and 
meteorological science, which Mr. Wer- 
her unhappily wants, and which would 
have corrected and greatly improved his 
speculations. 





Domuin I.—Siderous. 

_ SIDEGEA, SIDEROUS EARTH. 

he name sidegea, as not unusual in 
compounded words, is abbreviated trom 
two Greek terms, signifying inon and 
earth. ‘The reasons for the introduction 
of this grand division, adopted in sub- 
stance by the most eminent geologists, 
have already been given. [ron acts so 
portant and radical a part in the con- 
stiution of our planet, that it deserves 
to be viewed under various aspects, not 


Only a @ metal, but as ga earth, strongly 
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impregnating mast of the others, and 
ay gp pivdominnting influence, 

ecent discoveries, 
many earths have been known to assume 
the form of metals, so there can be ne 
unpropriety mm considering this universal 
metal under the form of aw earth, 

When a substance contains more than 
twenty-five parts in the hundred, or, in 
other words, ane quarter, of iron, it may 
be worked as a metallic ore, aud are 
ranged under that denomination. But 
in a smaller quantity a¢ will fall under 
the present division, especially when ing 
tunately combined with the orher earths. 
It was by metallogists considered as a 
calx, or latterly called an oxyd, Mer. 
Kirwan, who has rightly added calces of 
iron to his description of the earths, says, 
that they are tormed of that wetal, com 
bined with different proportions of pure 
air, and frequently of water also aud 
fixed air. 

‘Que hundred parts metallic iran are 
capable of taking up 66 or 70 of pure 
air. When 100 parts iron contain but 
40 of this air, the compound is stul mag- 
netic. His table of the fusibility of the 
simple earths presents same curious ex- 
periments on the mixture of calcined 
iron and rust of iron, with other sub. 
stance, which show the power of this 
metal. Even when it only amounts to 
tour parts in the hundred, it sensibly ine 
fluences the compound, 

Sidegea, or siderous earth, is so gene. 
rally ditfused, that almost every mineral 
substance derives its colour from ut, trom 
a pale blue to the deepest red, Animal 
substances contain it; and it exists in 
the vegetable kingdom, even in plants 
apparently supported merely by air and 
water. It would appear thatesen the 
atmosphere abounds with atoms of irom, 
whence perhaps the meteoric stoues. 

Domain I 1.—Silaceous. 

SILEX, SILICA, OR SILICEOUS EARTH. 

This earth derives ts name tram the 
silex, or flint, in which it abounds. Some 
also denominate it quartzose earth, be- 
cause it is perhaps more abundant in the 
stone called quartz, which, when trang. 
parent and crystallized, is styled rock 
crystal. It so frequently wccurs in Ue 
form of sand, which covers a great part 
of the glabe, either alone or mixed with 
clay, that late chennsts inler that such 
sand arises not only from the decompos 
sition of rocks, but is often a disturbed 
or hasty crystallization Of Siice. Thus 


is further 


confirmed by the circumstance 
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that many primitive mountains consist 
ef granular quartz, of an arenaceous ap- 
peerance, like egvlutinated sand, 

The stones now called siliceous, were 
formerly denominated vetrifiable ;  be- 
cause, with an aikall, they may be melted 
into glass ; and the finest Venetian glass 
was fabricated from quartz, by the lta- 
hans called farsa. Silica, bke the other 
simple earths, 1s a fine white powder; 
bot the particles have a harsh feel, like 
Alone it is searcely fusi- 
ble; but, when newly precipitated, is so- 
Juble in 1000 parts of water. 

Jomed with won, argil, and magnesia, 
it constitutes the primitive and most im 
portant rocks, rising to the regions of 
perpetual snow, and thus supp!ving une 
failing aliment to the great rivers that 
fertilise the earth, When considered in 
these mountains, in sand, and in clay, 
nm may be pronounced the most abun- 
dant of all the earths; and, if iron form 
the nucleus, the shell of this planet may 
be said to consist chiefly of silex. It is 
suspected that it is coeval and intimately 
connected with tron; as the aerolites or 
meteoric stones, and the large masses of 
native iron, discovered in Siberia and 
South America, contain abundance of 
si'ex mixed with some magnesia, 

Siliceous substances generally strike 
fire with steel; and flint or quartz yields 
a peculiar odour, supposed by some to 
arise from asubuile substance which che- 
mistry has not been able to discover. A 
strong phosphorescence 1s also produced 
by collision, so that, during Alpine hur. 
ncanes, the torrents, rolling larce frag- 
ments of rock, present a singular scene 
of corruscation, 





Domain I11.—Argillaceous. 
ARGIL, 

This earth is obtained in the s'ate of 
greatest purity from alum, which is a 
mixture of argil and sulphuric acid. If 
it contained oxyd of tron, as is frequently 
the case, it emits a particular smell, 
when breathed upon, well knowo by the 
name of an earthy smell. : 

With heat it loses its water, and dimi- 
nishes tn bulk; but avery violent heat con. 
verts itinto a white amel. When combin- 
ed with lime, it easily enters into fusion, 

Aryil, also called Alumina by recent 
chemists, is of great utility, as forming 
the basis of many manufactures, such as 
brick, porcelain, and earthenware. It con- 
stitutes 98 parts in the 100 of corindon ; 
under which division are now classed the 
nost perfect of the reciuus stones, af- 


ter the diamond, such as the 
ruby, and oriental topaz. Tt js hence 
not only one of the most noble but on 
of the most useful of the earths ; bins 
or fertile soil being a mixture of a 
50 parts argil with 70 of fine sand: ahile 
mould chiefly consists of animal and Ves 
getable remains. 

In the primitive rocks argil is anim. 
portant feature, forming about a fifth 
part of felspar, and athird of mica, The 
mast ancient slates abound in argil, |, 
is often so homogeneous that it cannot 
be regarded as the waste of former 
mountains, but a pure deposit of pring. 
val waters, In the primitive sehisti 
however there is stl a great prepondere 
ance of sand; and the glossy appearance 
may sometimes proceed from decom 
posed mica, 

The argillaceons rocks are mostly of a 
simple and uniform appearance, and dn 
not aduut the numerous modificanous of 
some other substances. This earth js 
chiefly eminent in gemmology, where it 
constitutes some of the most beautiful vas 
rieties. The areiliaceous rocks are never 
crystallised, and present but small splen. 
dour in thetr appearance ; hence they 
are very seldom used in the ornamental 
arts, and are cinefiy inportant in a geo. 
logical point of view, where they often 
rank among the most impertant: prim 
tive substances. Yet even in this light 
thev have not been treated with the ate 
tention and minute investigation which 
have been bestowed upon the Siliceous 
and Caleareous Divisions. 

The essential part of the argillaceous 
rocks being alum, it seems the most na 
tural progress to begin with those sub- 
stances which chiefly supply ecommerce 
with that earth, 


sapphire, 


—-- 


Domain IV.—Talcous. 
MAGNESIA. 

This earth seems first to have been 
discovered, or at least sold asa remed?, 
by an ecclesiastic at Rome about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Under the name of magnesia alba, it was 
proposed as a universal medicine, while 
it could do little more than supply te 
place of the Lemnian earth, and other 
boles. As Theophrastus, however, m 
describing the stone called mug neles, 
says it may be turned on a warn at 
has a silvery appearance, Dr. Kidd — 
with Hill, that the ancient Greeks ca " 
the load-stone Aeraclea, but the mo ' 
modern magnetes: and Pliny descrip 


. . 8, 
tiun of the stone brought from Magne 























in Asia, seems to belong to a talcous 
substance. ' 

Hoffman, Black, and Bergman, con- 
uibuted to establish the difference be- 
tween magnesia and lime. It seems ori- 
inally to have been prepared from ni- 
tre; but sea-water contains the sulphate 
of magnesia, a salt composed of this 
earth and sulphuric acid ; and which is 
also found in many springs, particularly 
at Epsom, whence it was called Epsom 
salt. 

Magnesian or talcous earth is infusi- 
ble in the strongest heat. It does not 
form phosphorets, like the three other 
alkaline earths, lime, barytes, and 
strontia. 

In tale it sometimes amounts to one 
half of the composition; but in the 
other substances, such as steatites and 
serpentines, it is only from twenty to 
forty; but its power is so great as sensi- 
bly to alter the appearance and qualities 
of the stone. The chrysolite or peridot 
of the French, containing about one half 
magnesia, helongs to this division; and 
js remarkable as the only maynesian gem. 

The deserts of Siberia are annually co- 
vered with efflorescences of Epsom salt, 
40 as in the short summer to resemble 
snow, The talcous rocks in general 
present a discriminating character in 
their unctuous appearance; they have 
however, in soifie cases, been confounded 
with the argillaceous, which cccasionally 
assume the softness and silky lustre of 
the magnesian. The presence of mag- 


one is often indicated by a green co- 
Our, 





Domaiz V.—Calcuregus. 
_ , CALCAREOUS EARTH. 

This important substance is produced 
hy burning limestone, marble, or chalk; 
and is commonly known by the naine of 
lime. The purest is yielded by calcare- 
OuS Spar, or some white marbles. 

Its taste is hot and acrid; and it is in- 
capable of fusion, even by the burping- 
glass. Te may however be fused when 
Jed with silex or clay. 

mestone is composed of lime and 
carbonic acid. Heat separates the latter, 
aud the lime is left pure. This acid isa 
‘pecies of gas, formerly called fixed air, 
‘nd discovered by Dr. Black in 1756; an 
ne which formed a revolution in the 
Papal of chemistry. Atmospheric air 
 iposed of about seventy-four parss 

N the hundred of nitrogen, and twenty- 
rn ot OXYgen ; but the latter varies; aud 

*ré ls commonly one in the hundred of 
0NTULY Mac. No, 229, 
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carbonic acid gas. fence lime exposed 
to the ait absorbs the carbonic acid, atid 
may again become a carbonate, or limes 
stone. 

Tn architecture, mortar is composed of 
quick lime and sand; and when mixed 
with a proportion of iron, or manganese, 
it becomes extremely hard, even undee 
water, 

When combined with sulphuric acid, 
the calcareous earth forms RY psuin, Or Se. 
lenite, which being byrnt produces what 
is called plaister of Paris. The alabas 
ter of the moderns commonly belongs to 
the game combination; while that of the 
ancients is ofien a stalagmite, ‘or secre 
tion of common limestone. With duoric 
acid, calcareous earth becomes fluor or 
fluate of line. : 

The greater proportion of limestone is 
produced by the decumposition of marine 
Shells; but the more ancient, which is 
crystallised, and presents no trace of such 
reinains, is called primitive, being sup. 
posed as ancient as any of the rocks. It 
js in general easily distinguished from the 
other substances by the nitrous acid, fore 
merly called aqua-fortis, which excites 
effervescence; but when mixed with mag. 
nesia, or much silex, this effect is slowly 
procured. Nor do gypsum nor fluor el- 
fervesce. 

To these observations, which are 
chiefly extracted from Kirwan, Thomson, 
and Patrin, it may be added that, in 1808, 
Mr. Davy reduced Jime to a metal, which 
had the colour and lustre of silver, and 
burnt with an intense white hght into 
quick lime. 

Ln some works of mineralogy the first 
three Modes of this Domain, and even 
the three succeeding, have been arranged 
as mere sub-species, or varieties of lines 
stone. Strict chemical analysis may pro- 
hably discover a different proportion of 
ingredients, as for examples, more wa- 
ter of crystallisation in warble, aud more 
or iess silex or argil; and there ts at any 
rate a difference in the mode of combie 
nation, But the chief ue of any system 
being to assist the memory, even the 
strict precision ol terms becomes thie 
pedantry, if it be nor subservient 24 us 
main object. Too large masses Of COlWUr, 
or too stall, will render the picture 


equally inelegan' and obscure. 


Domain V1 .—Larbonaccous. 
CARBUNe 
The name Carbon is not the most e 
1, as it arises from charcoal, an arts 


f e. while carbon is now well 
cial substance, 4a Snow 
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known to be an original element, which 

exists in the purest state tn the diamond, 

and enters into the composition of side- 

rite, perhaps the most ancient of all the 
rocks, Charcoal is now regarded asa 
mixture of carbon and hydrogen. By 
combustion it is converted into carbonie 
ecid gas, formerly called fixed air, or ae- 
rial acid ; whence some writers have used 
the epithet aerated lime, barytes, &c. 
for what are now called carbonates of 
line, haryecs, and the ike. The disco- 
very of this new air by Dr, Black, led to 
wonderful improvements and a total re. 
novation of chemistry, which in its pre- 
geat form has been called pneumatic, 
from its spiritual foundations, It is in- 
decd remarkable, that the profoundest 
study, and the most patient experiments, 
gould conduct us from matter to spirit ; 
gud thence by a natural gradation of 
thaught, to that ineffable spirit, the Cree 
ator of the universe. 

The carbonic acid gas, more briefly 
ealied carbonic acid, forms a constituent 

art of the atmosphere, in the propor. 
tion of about Lt, in the 100, while the 
remainder consists of about 77 of nitro- 
gen and 22 of oxygen gas. Combined 
with the earths, it forins carbonates 3 and 
that widely exteuded substance called 
Jinicstone, which is often primeval, isa 
carbonate of lime. 

Caibon itse}f uot only appears in the 
purest state in the diamond; but forms 
the preponderant part, sometimes even 
90 in 100 of the substances now under 
view, and which have therefore beeu 
called carbonaceous. ‘They not only en- 
ter junto the composition of rocks, and 
suine even of the prinitive, but form 
rocks themselves, a» coal has been found 
in miasses Of 8D ur 90 feet in thickness. 
The trivial name of sca-coal, arising from 
Ws puportation at Landon, might there- 
fore well be exchanged for that of rock- 
coal, as we say rock-snit. Some might, 
perhaps, prefer the German appellation 
of bergurts, inplying substances of whate 
ever kind which evter into the composi. 
tion of mountains; orthe Greek gcostro- 
mcs, proposed by Patrin, to denote the 
gtenta of the earth. But as the conchi- 
ric beds of limestone, sometimes more 
recent than coal itself, though often in 
thin strata, universally assume the naine 
of rocks, any refined discrimination 
would appear unnecessary. It has al- 
ready beeu more than once observed that 
the divisiow of mineralogy into three 
quite distinct and separate provinces, 
METALLOGY, LITHOLUGY, and PETRALO-~ 


Gxy, would be of Lhe ut:eest importance 
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to the progress, illustration 
the wits. each of them being of 
sufficient for the life and labours of vy 
man; and, in this ease, the subjects 

. on. 
der view could not be allotted to 
other grand division, 

constienees 

_ Domain VIT—Composite, 

This division comprehends the rocks 
which consist of different substances 
blended together, and for which no dis, 
tinct denominations have been adopted, 
Many of them have been classed under 
vague names, particularly that of gtd. 
nite. 

Under the division of Aygresnted 
Rocks, Gmelin, in his edition of Lin. 
nwus, has arranged granite, gneiss, pore 
phyry, amygdalite, bricia, and sund- 
stone ; and the reader will be surprised 
to find what various and discordant ob. 
Jects are united under these vague ap. 
pellations. Mr. Kirwan has, in like 
manner, two titles of Aggregated and 
Derivative Stones; the other racks he. 
ing considered under the simple sub. 
stances. 

The latter six great divisions of the 
rocks, being derived, not from the na- 
turc of the substunces themselves, but 
from aceidences or circumstances, may 
be called acciDrNTIAL, or circumstat. 
tial; while the former divisions are sub. 
sTantTiaL. The cheinical Mode there 
fore, so essential in the substantial rauks, 
here becumes forcign to the object ; and 
the terins Sfructure and Aspect, derived 
from the self-apparent nature of the 
stones themselves, would become yet 
more improper, as by far the greater 
part of these rocks are even compounded 
of various domaius, united in ove mass. 

The term Domain has been retained, 
not in its former acceptation, which 
may strictly imply the preponderance or 
predominance of a particular earth or 
subsiance; but, in a more general seuse, 
equally applicable to all the twelve chivi- 
sions; that is, merely a coutinuation of 
the metaphoric language of the Mine 
Kingdom, Provinces, and Domains. 
this sense it is indeed chiefly used in the 
first six divisions ; the other ont 
of predominance or preponderance, 4 
ing of a secondary and subsidiary ge 
and oniy a further recommendation 0 
its propriety. “a 

But the term. Mode implying the che» 
mBical mode’ of combinagwo, wit © 
even more essential thanithe nature ope " 
power of the substances ‘edinbin : 

e . : her of aua 
appears froin an infinite nutid these 
lyses, it cannot be admitted into ie 


In 





























new divisions, derived from accidential, 
d not from substantial, differences, as 
has been just mentioned ; and, the infee 


rior terms being equally objectionable, 


the adoption of a new appellation be- 


comes indispensable. The word Nome 


has been adopted, as short and conveni+ 


ent, and as applied by the Greek wrie 
tersto the districts of Evypt, the first 
coantry where chemistry and mineralogy 
appear to have been studied, It is 
therefore not only of classical authority, 
but has an affinity, so to speak, with 
the parent country of the science, and 
thus presents scientific recollections, The 
authur has the greatest aversion to une 
iecessary neology, the chief use of lan. 
guage being to be understood, aud that 
the thoughts may be accurately per- 
ceived, as flowers or fruits in a vase of 
crystals but, when a science has assumed 
a new aspect, like chemistry, or is 
wholly new, like mineralogy, new words 
become indispensable to express new 
idens, 

lor the sake of memory, and easy re. 
ference; the latter divisions follow the 
general succession of substanees in the 
turmer; but this arrangement must not 
be understood to imply that any sub- 
stauce is predominant, as .either may 
inve greater or less importance in differ 
ent parts of the same rock. After these 
considerations, the proper arrangement 
of the Composite Rocks will not be ate 
tended with much difficulty. 

oe 
Domain VIIT.—Diamicteonic. 

hese rocks, in which the substances 
may be said to he chemically combined, 
orm the anost difficult province of the 
whole science, and might deserve n se- 
paraie treatise like the Cryptogumia of 
the Botanists, Siderous earth, tor ex- 


ample, may be found se intimately and - 


Cqually combined with the siliceous, that 
fe tock cannot with propriety be are 
ranged under either; The celebrated 
glazed rock, which Saussure observed 
— the monastery of Sct. Bernard, is of 
Tis description ; and there ig a specimen 
1h. the author's collection, -It has been 
called an intimate combination of quartz 
and roche de corne, } 
Be the Derivative rocks of Kire 
end ig ong to ufis Domain, The naine 
form = he is\smd to have borrowed 
of K; remangii The aggregated stones 
"i he “an comprehend granite, gneiss, 
an N'Y) atnvedalite, sand-stune, and 
et substances, visibly compounded of 
afious Materials; while his derivative 


¥ 
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stones he distinguishes from aggregates 
by this, ** that the associated ingredicnts 
are not visibly distinct, or at least re- 
quire microscopes to render them so,” 
He adds, that a derivative stone may be 
denominated from the specics (that is, 
the Mode), which still predominates ; 
but, if it participate equaily of buth, it 
may receive its denomination from ei- 
ther. The siderous, siliceous, and argil- 
laceous earths, form the most frequent 
combinations ; while those of calcareoud 
earth and magnesia are far more rare. 
In his Geological Essays he observes, 
that stones are either original, as gra- 
nite, or derivative, as sand-stone; while, 
in his Mineralogy, he has classed sand. 
Stone, along with granite, among the age 
gregates. ° 
The appellation and distinction are in 
fact alike fallacious. ‘That a red sande 
stone may be derived from the detritus 
of a red granite, may he justly admitied ; 
but this affords almost the only exampie 
of a real derivative stone, And the ine 
timate combinations of which Mr. Kit- 
wan speaks. are so far from being deriva- 
tive, that they often belong to the most 
original and primitive substances. But, 
when Mr. Kirwan published his valuable 
system in 1794 (and the last edition is 
merely reprinted), the knowledge’ of 
rocks. was extremely confined, and rea 
garded only as an appendage to minera- 
logy, instead of forming grand and 
distinct seience, a rank tu which its dig- 
nity and importance authorise it to as 
pire. 
The term Diamictonic, derived from 
the Greek, implies that two or more 
substances are so thoroughly mingled, 
or, in the language of chemistry, 80 Me 
timately combined, that the rocks Call- 
not be arranged under either Doinain, 
either from preponderance oF predowie 


nanee. 
—_—_— 


Domuin_1X.—Anomalous. 
Arvidst the intinite variety of nature, 
there fre many rocks + hich, though some- 
tines campesed of not unusual se are 
ot sq singular a structure, that they deserve 


mr : “ 
} nked in a separate domain; mor 
to the greater part are of div 


especially. a8 Orliers 


. dignity and beauty. 
tingo'shed: aig stinction from thert 


j to this di ; 
are entitled te being inlaid, so te 


emmose nature, ’ 
- uk, with precious substances; such as 


opaline felspar, lazulice, olrysutite, 


topaz. ay glen be regarded a 


Those rocks m 
anomalyys which are uf very rare accut= 


rence, 
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rence, and fourm, as it were, another class 
of anoinalfes from the usual laws and ore 
der of nature. Among the latter may 
be mentioned the hills of rock-salt which 
occur in Spain and Africa; and the hills 
of iron, intermixed with quartz, to be 
found in Sweden and Lapland. Tire few 
rocks in which barytes is incorporated, 
may also be annexed to this domain, with 
bituminous and sulphuric rocks, which 
are far from common. 

The minerat kingdom, as already men- 
tioned, is here regarded as divided into 
only three provinces, Petralogy, Litho- 
logy, and Metallogy: the class of salts 
and combustibles being divided between 
the two furmer provinees. Fn fact, the 
term rock-salt indicates the province of 
the only salt which can properly and 


of nature, which abounds wi; : 
and prodigious kinds of nouva ahem 
mation ; and appears to be Positively hes 
tradicted by the. vast force and extent of 
earthquakes, not to mention inferior 
plrenomena. 
However this be, pyrites form an im. 
portant consideration in the knowledge 
of rocks. Even native sulphur may be 
sail to constitute rocks at Solfaterta 
and in Guadaloupe, and at St. Vincent's, 
not to mention other volcanic territories, 
It also appears disseminated in some 
limesstones, as in Swisserland and Sicily, 
The ‘fine crystats from Conitla, in Spain, 
are intermixed with calcareous spar, orf 
a rock of bluish indurated clay; and they 
contribute to the elegant study of the: 
Gemmologist. The Metallogist has also 
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strictly be regarded as a mineral; the 
others being found in waters, or depo- 
sited by them, or appearing as mere efflo- 
rescences, or at the most in a gemimose 
form. And as the important and inter- 
esting study of Crystallography, or Chrys- 
tallogy, originated from the. observation 
of the salts, they may be considered as 
belonging to that department of Litho. 
logy. 

But the combustibles stand in a dif- 
ferent predicament, for coal is, im many 
countries, a very common and abundant 
substance; is found in vast heds, like’ 
many other rocks; and may be said to 
constitute entire hills, as that of St. 
Gilles, near Liege. In this new point of 
view, therefore, coal has been ranked 
among the rocks; and that division also 
includes the bituminous substanees,; 
which ouse from them, or may be found 
in their recesses; while amber and mel- 
lite remain almost alone for the minute 
Investigations of the gemmologist. 

In passing to the sulphuric substances, 
it must be observed, that a most common 


frequent occasions to describe the sul 
phurets, or combinations with sulphur, 
formed by many metals. If any objec. 
tion should arise to this arrangement, 
tlle selts and combustibles. may be 
thrown into appendixes ; for the theme is 
too confined to form a distinct province 
i» the mineral kingdom. 

From these considerations the rocks 
of common salt, with the bituminous, 
sulphuric, aad metallic, as those of iron, 
are ranked amony the Anomalous; while 
tlrose intermixed with. pyrites are so trie 
vial; that it is scarcely necessary to dis- 
tinguish them, even from the common 
modes of the substantial domains. 





Domain, X.—Transilient. 

This division inctudes the rocks which 
suddenly pass from one to another, 30 
that specimens may sometimes even ap- 
pear in cabinets;. while the transitive, 
rocks commonty occur in a slow and 


scarcely visible progress; the term im- 


plying, in Werner’s system, those inter- 
mediate betwee the primitive and se 
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znd general appewrance of. sulphur, in 
pyrites, is so interwoven with mast tf 
the rocks, that it forms an important 
feature in petralogy. From. the: Alpine 


condary; ~The suddenness of the tram 
sition has given rise tothe denomination, 
which implies that the substance has 
leaped, as it were, from one to another« 
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granites, to the lowest beds of coal, in- 
finite are the rocks which contain py- 
rites, Hlenkel has written a large and 
learned work on pyrites; and a complete 
Investivation of them by the “gigantic 
powers of modern chemistry, might per- 
Imps decide the questiow so long agitated, 


whether the rocky shell of this planet- 


have been consolidated and expanded 
by internal heat, or merely deposited by - 
water. ‘lo conceive, however, that the 
matter of this glabe is wholly inert, - 
sees to be contrary to all the oiher laws 
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These rncks are. extremely interesting 
in the study of Geology ; and the learned 
render will observe, that this treatis® 
forms a gtadual introduction to that sube 
lime science, or rather study ; for, even 
in the German sense of Geoguosy, oF 
knowledyve of the shell of the earth, # 

- vé 
cin scarcely ever be supposed to ag! 
at the perfection of a scieyce. 

Great care raust tie exerted nt . 
confound the rocks which are merely ~ 
herent,. or composite, ewittt: those 1 


; saesure , 
really graduate into aagtery O43" 




















eaking of a Russian traveller, says 
a he would have boldly astrted that 
a roasting goose graduates into the spit. 


Thus some theorists liave conceived that’ 


lime becomes flint, of flint gratluates into 


lime, from the mere mixture of the par. 


ticles near the fine of their junction. 
The most proper and undoubted gradua- 
tiots occur only among the kindred 
rocks; and are generally a mere variation 
of the mode or structure ; as the passage 
frum granite to ‘gneiss, or from granite 
to granitic porphyry. If the granite be 
surcharged with siderite, and its particles 
become very small, it may pass into the 
real basalt of the ancients; but can 
never become a basaltin interspersed 
with chysolite or zeolite; and if the ba- 
sthin octur with grahite, it must be 
merely adherent. Keralitemav, by ime. 
Libing iron from the atmospheric air, 
or whatever cause, become jasper. Wer- 
net has observed, that wacken passes 
into clay of one hand, and baéaltin on 
the other; whith Jast again passes into. 
basalton of gruhstein. Many other un- 
doubted transitions may be observed ; 
bat it will suffice to enumerate some of 
tHe most remarkable, leaving the others 
to time and accurate observation. 
Domain XI.-—Decomposed. 

The decomposition of rocks forms a 
strikitiy feature in geology, as a great 
part of the productive soil, and many of 
the substances used in important manus 
factories, may be considered as chictly 
derived from this circumstance. Several 
of the most useful clays are reputed by 
some to be merely decompositions of 
felspar ; the mixture of sand being a de- 
Composition of quartz; Bergman found 
the loam near London, to contain only 
13 of argil; the remainiag 87 being a 
redish grey sand, as fine'as flour. What 
iscalled mould, consists chiefly of vege- 
table and animal remains. The fall of 
leaves ina furest creates a fine black 
mould, 

In varions parts of England, and other 
counties, the loam is of a-red colour, 
and proceeds in what may be called 
elts or zones (for strata can only be 
Superunmposed on each other) for a great 
distance, but with various interruptions. 

his red tinge can séarcely arise froin the 
decomposed felspar of red primeval gra- 
nile, as some have supposed; for in that 
Case the hardest nodules of the granite 
ede probably still be found, as in the 
ate 7 stone; but may merely proceed 

@ admixture of red oxyd of iron, 
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while.in other spots the 
predominate. pvt aden yo 
found in the most primitive substances 
and theory can scarcely be expected wy 
determine whether the fertile clay, which 
forms s0 prodigious avd iuiportant a 
portion of the surface of this globe, and 
rp aliment to animals and ¢ 
tables, arises from a decomposition ef. 
fected, during myriads of ee te 
superincumbent waters; or by a mere’ 
itio iginal mass and 

Constitution of the waters themselves, 

On the decoriposition of rocks, the 


Observations of a skilful chemist must be 


particularly exact and interesting, fur 
which reason those of Mr. Kirwan are 
extracted; more especially as they 
abound with examples which are essential - 
to the nature of the present work. Ie 
may also be prefaced, that the decom. 
posed rocks have never hitherto been , 
treated in any professed work of mine- 
ralogy, so that the novelty of the subject 
calls for every aid of illustration, 

The decomposition of rocks is not only 
a curious subject in itself, but of the 
greatest importance to the arts, parti- | 
cularly architecture and sculpture. Many 
noble edifices have soon become dise 
ficured, because the architect did uot . 
know the easy decomposition of the ma- 
terials, Thus at Trianon the pillars are 
already decayed, because the argillaceous 
nature of the marble of Campan will not 
hear exposure in the open air, where it 
soon exfoliates. At Oxford it has been 
observed that some of the public builds 
ings are injured, because the builders 
had not studied the nature of the stone, 
which requires to be laid in its original, 
position in the quarry, that the tirse 
compression may still exist, as otherwise 
it will imbibe the moisture, and thus 
split or crumble in frosty weather, 
Sculptors are singularly anxious that the 
stone which they use should not be sub- 
‘ect to this defect; and their example 
should be followed by architects, as the 
duration of their works and reputation 
depends entirely on thts branch of knows 


ledve. It would appear thatthe ancients, 

who always mingled te useful with “ 

ornamental, had particularly mvestigate: 
in vesy early tines; 


ig subject, even | ) 
mer’ ‘Egyptians, jn their ag ~ 
numents, had already learned to ae 
granite and porphyry, the two ny ; “ 
rable substances 1” nature; = = 
have the addicional advantage vat wy 
athord no temptation for destruction, Ue- 


not, like marble, be con- 
cause they cannot, — 
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verted into lime: for some of the noblest 
monuments of Greece have been used 
for this purpose by the barbarous Turks; 
and a temple or statue of Diana has 
been turnett into cement, for the volup- 
tuous apartments of a Haram, It is also 
conceived by antiquaries, that some of 
the finest monuments of ancient Rome 
perished in this manner during the mid- 
die ages. 7 

It must not be forgotten that stones 
apparently hard, are sometimes more 


subject to decay than those of a softer | 
contexture. ~ The pyramids of Fyypt 


have suffered fittle degradation, though 
constructed with a soft calcareous konite. 
The Roman Pharos, at Dover, remains 
almost entire, though built with a soft 
stalactitic tufa, found in abundance on 
the shores of several rivers; for example, 
the Tees, in the north of England. The 
transportation of this stone from a dis- 
tance, seems to evince that there was 
some reason for yviving it a preference ; 
and as it is coralloid in its structure, it 
was perhaps justly conceived that it 
would emit the moisture with the same 
ease as it was received, and hence be 
little subject to decomposition. The 
conjecture, if such, was certainly verified 
by the event. From this, and numerous 
other examples, it may be inferred that 
the ancient architects observed, with a 
most scrutinizing eye, the nature and 
the structure of the stone which they 
employed; an important circumstance 
which has not met with due considerae 
tion among the muderns. 
The same considerations are also of 
reatest importance in private build- 
s, where stone is abundant and in ge- 
neral request; and the product of any 
new quarry should be put to several tests, 
aid severely examined, before it be 
brought into use. The example of the 
houses of Malta, mentioned. by Mr. 
Kirwan, is a striking lesson of this 
kind; and some modern buildings in 
Scotland are more decayed than the an- 
aeut, Jf iron, clay, or even perhaps 


‘most modern formation, as ere 
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some thagnesian mixtures, be much ; 
termingled, the stone is apt to wha 


_ carious. But the magnesian rocks in ge- 


neral are little subject to decay: and 
serpentine, resisting moisture by its unes 
tuous nature, forms some of the boldest 
summits and promontories. It was 
perhaps, this consideration which in. 
duced the preference of ollite, or pot. 
stone, iu the construction of the Dake 
of Argyle’s noble mansion at Tnverary, 


Domain X11.—Volcgnic. 
* The volcanic rocks may be said, with 
the German mineralogists,-to be of the 
; ry New 
eruption of about one hundred and fifty 
volcanues scattered over the face of the 
globe, must produce new rocks of thiy 
description. That there are also vob 
canoes at the hottom of the sea, we kuow, 
from the ejection of new islands in the 
seas of Greece; and, in the Atlantic 


near Iceland, and the Azores. It may 


therefore be considered as a most rational 
conclusion, that, as the ocean occupies 
two-thirds of this globe, numerous vol- 
canoes may exist at such depths, that 
their effects are wholly unperceivable. 
Dolomieu seems to have demonstrated 
that the matter, which supplies the pro- 
digious eruptions of volcanoes, must lie 
at an jmmense depth beneath the crust 
of the earth, ‘Fhis position may be ar 
gued, 1. from the surprising extent of 
earthquakes, felt from Lisbon. to Scot 
land, a space of 15 degrees, or about 
1000 British miles. 2. From the pro- 
digious quantity of matter ejected i the 
course of ages; from the comparatively 
small craters of Etna, for example, 
whole mountains, nay territories have 
issued; which, if drawn from a space 
near the surface, the mountain must 
long since have sunk into its own abysses. 
3. Froin the nature of the lava, which, 
in some instances, has burst through the 
superincumbent masses of grauite, 

regarded as the fundamental rock. 


(END OF THE THIRTY-THIRD VOLUME J 
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Weftereau, account of the society of 156 
Wharfs, improvement in the construc. 
tion of eaee e@ece 257 
Whale, account of the e gor 
Wheel carriages, on tees 128 
seeeeeeeee-e, apparatus for ** 149 
Wheels, observations on °» 509 
White washing monuments, on 119 
Wight, mineral spring in the isle of — 267 
Wiikins, bishop, anecdote of e* 27 
Willan, Dr. account of ** 433 
Willes, Mrs, account of re 180 
William the Third, anecdote of 252 
Williams the murderer destroys himself 69 
Window blinds, improvement in 258 
Wine trade, state of the +e 204, 401 
Wines, on the management of os | 452 
Wool trade, on the eoee 92, 4¢1 


++e+, onthe impregnation of ++ | 543 
Woollen manufacturers, meeting of 497 
66 


World, population of the ee S 
Worms, remedy for *° se 999. 
Wrecks, on saving the lives of persons 
trom cece eoee 43 
Wrongs, provisions against state 519 
Wyat, R. character of eee 574. 
Yorkshire, failures in race 187 
ee eeeene, riots in 187, 293» 385, 488 
| Young, animals that devour their 433 
Zodiac, on the Hindoo e 107 
Seeeee, obServations on the 349) 43 
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INDE xX 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies, announced between December 20th, 1811, and 
June 20th, 1812, 


AA, V.P. 474 
Aaron, A. 571 
Abbotts, G. 169 
Abrahams,G. 277 
Abscton, G. 67 


Ackril, Re 71 


Adams, S. T. 474 
Adams, P. ib. 
Adkin, J. 277 
Aldridge, I: 169 
Aldridge, J. 71 
Almond, W. 371 
Ansell, J 169 
Anderson, T. 67 
Anderson, W. 169 


Anderson, J. ib. 
Anderton, R, 
Andrews, T, ib. 


Ansell, T. 169 
Arden, J. ib. 
Arnall, G.& J. 27 

Arnold, H. ib. 
Ashbie, T. §71 
Ashfield, T. 67 
Ashley andCo. 169 
Atkinson andCo. 67 
Atkinson, W, 169 
Back, ]. 571 
Raft, H. 474 
Bagg, H. ib. 
BainesandCo, 277 
Baker, G. 169 
Baker, G, 474 
Ballard, S. 169 
Ballinger, S, ib. 
Balls, f. 375 
Banister, W. 169 


Bargerber &Co. 277 


Barker, W.M. ib. 
Barker, R. 67 
Barker, T, 77 


Barker & Co. 371,474 


Barnard, W. 169 
B: rnacott, T. 67 
Barnett, W. 474 
Barcnand Co. 169 
Barr, J. ib. 
Bartlett and Co. 474 
Bartlett, ]. ib. 
Baskett, J. 371 
Baylis, D. 474 
Bayly, G. 571 
Baynes, B. 474 
Beales, R. 277 
Beales, R. 371 
Beauchamp, F. 169 
Beaumont, T. ib. 
Becks, J. ib. 
Becks, f. 277 
Beckwith, R. ib. 
Beechy, W.J. 371 
Beeston, J. $71 
Beebie, P. ib. 
Bell, T. 474 
Bellamy, F. L. ‘1b, 


Bennett, J. 
Biggs and Co. 


Bilger and Go. 
Bilsbotough, T. 


Binns, J. 
Birch, J. 
Bishopp, W. 


Blackburn, H. 
Blagoorough, S. 
Blaachard & Co. 
Blewett, E; J. 


Bloore, W. 
Board, T. M. 


Boddington, W. 
Boldero and Co. 


Bolton, T. 
Bond, W. 
Botterill, A. 
Bowler, W, 
Boyk, B. 
Bradley, J. 
Brevir, W. 
Brice, W. 
Bridger, B, 


Broadbent, R. 


Broadley, J. 


Brommage, J. 


Brook, R. 


Brookman, J. 


Brooks, W. 
Brooman, T, 
Brow, J. 
Brown, T. 
Brown, T. 


Brown and Co, 


Brown, E. 
Brown, J. 
Brown, W. 
Brown, C, 
Brown, J. 


Bryant, J. & P. 
Buthanan, G, 
Buckham, T. 


Buckley, G. 
Buckley, J. 
Budder, J. 


‘Bunney, W. J. 


Burgiss, J. 
Burrell, M. 
Burrows, I. 
Burt, C. 
Butcher, J. 
Butler, G. 
Butler, D, 
Butt, J.° 
Butter, S. 


Butterfield, J. 


Butters, G. 


Bynon, G. H. 
Cabanyes, J. B. 


Cady, J. 
Cady, T. 


Campion, W. 


Carkcet, N. 


Carlisle, F.T. 


277 
ib. 
67 

169 

475 

169 

37% 

169 
ibe 

370 
ib. 

475 
10. 
ib. 
67 

277 

571 
169 
37% 

475 


Carr, S. 67 
Carrington, W. ib. 
Carrington, A. 475 
Carruthers, P.G. 371 
Carter, J. 169 
Carter, S. 475 
Carter, J. ib. 
Carter, R. g7t 
Cartwright, 277 
Cass, J. 475 
Castle, §. ib. 
Caswell, Je 169 
Ceif, J. 2° 
Chaffey, D. 475 
Chalmers, T. 277 
Chapman, J. 371 
Chapman,C. 475 
Chapman, J. ib. 
Child, J. 277 
Chittenden, J. 475 
Cianchettini, F. 372 
Clark, J. 67 
Clark andCo. 277 
Clarke, J. 67 
Clarke, J. $71 
Clarkson, M. 67 
Clegg, J. S7t 
Clemens, G. 371 
Cliffe, W. $71 
CoatesandCo. 277 
Coates, J. 475 
Cock, R. $7t 
Cockell, J. 277 
Coe, W. J. ib. 
Coggan, J. 169 
Coldicott, J.W. 67 
Cole, J. 277 
Cole, J. 371 
Cole, C. g71 
Cole, E. ib. 
Coleman, R. ib. 
Collins, P. J 371 
Conner, M. 277 
Cuok, kh. ib. 
Cooper & Purdy ib. 
Cooper, R. g71 
Coopey, J. 475 
Court and Co. 169 
Cousens, W. 475 
Cox, 374 
Coxeter, J. 169 
Craig and Co. 14. 
Crilly, B. 378 
Cross, W. 169 
Crossley, E. 67 
Crow, |. $7! 
Crowther, J 475 
Cundy, W.N. 57! 
Cutbush andCo. 1. 
Cuthill, &. 475 
Cyples, S. 57% 
Dagnall, W. 277 
Dale, J. 67 
Darke, E. 475 
Davidson, B. 399 


Davidson andCo. 378 


Davies, J. 67 
Davies, ‘T. sve 
Davis, J. 475 
Davis, C. s7e 
Day, F. 169 
Day, RK. R. 277 
Day, T. ove 
Deale,C. 67, 269 
Dean, W. 169 
Deganges, J.F. 478 
Devereux, J. 578 
Dicken, J. ib. 
Dickins, W. ib. 
Dixon, 1. 277 
Docura, Ge 475 
Dod, T. 1b. 
Dosgson, T. $78 
Dodsworth, W. 277 
Dodsworth, A. 572 
Doggreil, H. 473 
Donadieu, J. ib. 
Donne, ]. 7. Ba 


Dorrington, W. 378 
Dover, J. 47§ 
Dougal, D. iég 
Dranstield, C. 74 
Duncan, 3. ib. 
Dunthern, J. 67 
Dupene, J. g78 


Dwyer, W. ib. 
Dyche, C. 169 
Dykes, T. 4°75 
Earl, T. 189 
Eastal!, J. s7t 
Eaton, T. 1D. 
Edwards, Te 475 
Edwards, T. svt 
Elkington, J. 209 
Ellis, T, ib. 
Ellis, J. 373 
Ellison, f. 277 
Ellison, J. 475 
Eloure, A. 277 
Elwall,G.G. 47§ 
Emanucl, f. 57£ 
Fmoberley, J. 1609 
Emery, }. 578 


Etherington, T. 372 


Euswill,©.G. 475 
Eustance, H. 277 
Evans, be 57" 
Everitt, W. 109 
Ewans, R. 475 
Eyre, A. 109 
Fairbone, E. 277 
Fall, S. J. 37% 
Fauikner, B. 109 
Fazakerley, J. 97 
Feil, &. 169 
Feii, R. 475 
Field, W. 16> 
Fiels, T. 277 
Field, W. 475 
Fiich, T. 3)? 

Fittvity 












































































Fittou, E. 


Filet cher, S. 
Flu je, C. 
Fo! kard, J. 
Fost, J. 
Foed, J 
Figster, E. 
Foulkes, J. 
Vowkes, B. 
Fox, J. 
Foxton, R. 
Freeman, J. 
Freer, T. 
Friday, R. 
Fruer, J. 
Furber, H. 
Furnivall, T. 
Gadesby, W. 
Garcia, D. 


Gardiner, G. 
Gaskell, T. 


Gely, T. 
Gill, J.S. 


Glover, S. 
Glover, J. 
Goady, S. 
Godden, W. 
Godshall, C. 
Godwin, T. 
Gooch, T. 
Good, ‘Ze 
Gordon, J. 
Gould, T. 
Gould, W. 
Graham, Je 
Graves, T. 
Graves, J. 
Gray, R. 
Gray and Co. 
Gray, G. 
Gray, J. 
Greatorex, J, 
Greaves, P. 
Green, J. 
Green, W. 


Greig, 
Griffin, J. 
Griffiths, B. 
Griffiths, J. 
Griffiths, G. 
Grob, J. E. 
Grubb, Ww. 
Gundry, W. 
Gurry, J. 
Gunson, J. 
Gyles, R. 
Hadwen, Te 
Hale, T. 
Hall, H. 
Hamer, W. 


| Hanbury, S. 


Fitzpatrick, J. 


Gardiner & Co, 
Gaskill andCoa 


Gilson, C. W. 
Glazbrook, W. 


Gregory, C.S. 


Hampton & Co. 


INDEX, 


Handley, J. 
Harding, J. 
Hardy & Co. 
Hargrave, J. 
Harkness, J. 
Harman, }. 
Harrison, R. 
Harrison, J. 
Harrop, J. 
Hart, T. 
Hartley, f. 
Hatton and Co. 
Harvey, J. 
Haughton, M. 
Head, W. 
Headen, S. 
Heath, W. 
Henderson,. J. 
Hepple, J. 
Heritage, J. 
Hewett, J. 
Hewitt, T. 
Hewitt, W. 
Hewitt, H. 
Hicklin and Co. 
Higham, J. 
Hill, J. 

Hill and Co, 
Hill, J. 
Hillman, E. 
Hilton, J. 
Hindmarch, L. 
Hoad, J. H. 
Hockenhull, J. 


Hodgkinson and 


Co. 
Hodgson, B. 
Hodson, W. 
Holcroft, R. 
Holcroft & Co. 
Hollis, G. 
Holroyd, W. 
Holt, J. 
Holt, J. 
Hooper, G. 
Horton, D. 
Hoskin, W. 
Hotson, J. 
Howes, J 


Howgate and Co. 


Howlett, A. 
Howse, J, 
Howson, J. 
Hudson, J. 
Hughes, H. 
Hughes, C, 
Hughes, J. 
Hughes, ]. 
Hu! and Co. 


Hulston and Co. 


Humble, M. 


Humphries, W. 


Hunt, H. 
Hunt, W. 
Hurst, I. 
Hutchinson, J. 
apg N. 
Hyde, D. 


475 
170 
277 
475 
ib. 
ib. 
277 
475 
§71 
ib. 
67 
475 
279 


Ingelthard, W. 577 


Ingleby, R. ib. 
Ingram, J. ib. 
Insall, T. 47 
Ives, J. 571 
Jacobs, F. 277 
James, R. 475 
Jarman, W. ib, 
Jarret, S. S71 
Jaymond,L. 277 
Jenks, J. 571 
ry J. 475 
ennings, R. 571 
ohnson, W. 67 
ee T. 277 
Johnson, J. ib. 
Johnson,W. 372 
ohnson, J. 571 
to. M. 170 
Jones, a ib. 
Jones 277 
ones, 1. 277, 372 
Je nes, W. 277 
ones, B 475 
ordan, T ib. 
Je oseph, S. 170 
Joyce, E. E. J. 475 
Jukes & Co. 571 
Kampe, F. 67,170 
Kaye, T. 475 
Kelly, J. ib. 
Kemp, G 277 
Kent, M. 67 
Kenyon, J. 170 
Kenyon, E, 475 
Kernott, H. 578 
Kerrison, J. ib. 
Kettle, S, 277 
Kettle, S. 57% 
Kidd, F. ib. 
Kidwell, T. 475 
King, R. 68 
King, W, ib. 
King, T. 475 
Kinnear, J. ib. 
Kneller, J. $71 
Kaill, J. 170 
Knott & Co, §7% 
Lamb, W. 68 
Lambert, A.S. ib. 
Lambert, H. 475 
Lander, J. ib. 
Lane, We. ib. 
Lane, J. ib. 
Langshaw, J, ib. 
Lathy, J. 370 
Lawrence, S, 475 
Lawson, J. 277 
Leach, W. ib. 
Leadbeater, H. 571% 
Leigh and Co. 372 
Lenham, W. 475 
Leonard, P. 573 
Lessingham, W. 

: 372 
lay, E 68 
Lewellyn, W. 475 
Lewington, J. 372 


Lewis, }. 48 


Lewis, D. 


2 
Linnell, J. 578 
Linschoten, VS. 475 
Little, R. 372 


Livermore, T. 47 

Loathes, J. A. 
Lockett, J. 
Lolley and Co, 571 
Lomar, J. 


277 
Long, W. 472 
Lord, E. 170 


Lowe, We 277 
Lowndes, W. 179 


Lunn, W ib. 
a & Co. 68 
Lyon, M ib, 
Lyon, F. 475 


M‘Corsnick, J. 68 
M‘Donald, A. ib, 
Mackenzie, G. 277 
M‘Savinney, E. 68 
Machell,R. = 475 
Maggs, G 68 
Mahomed, D. 372 
MaineandCo, ib, 
Maine, G. 277 
Maitland,D. 571 
Makin, H. 372 
Mallalieu, J. 475 
Manley andCo. 68 
Manners, W. 475 
Marchmont, H. 277 
Markell, J. 372 
Marris, T. 68 
Marsh, Jf. 372 
Marsh, W. 475 
Marsh, R. 571 
Martyn, Ww. J id. 
Mason, W. ib. 
Masters, W. = 475 
Matthew, J. 378 
Matthews, W. 170 
Maurice, D. $7t 
Maulin, J. 475 
Mavor, J. 68,170 
Mavor andCo, 170 
Meenand Co. 47! 
MellingandCo. 68 
Merry weather, 

y 170 
Merryweather & 

Co. 4175 
Millard, J. 17° 
Millard, J. _ 475 
Miller, C. 378 
Mills, W. 277 
Milner, T. 370 
Mitchell, W. “3 


Mole and Co. 
Moody, T. 78 
Monk, }- 377 
More 170 
Morecro ci 
Morgan, 


Morris, S. is 











Moses, Me 
Moss, J. 
Munkton, W. 
Munn, J. 
Nash, M. 
Nattrass, J. 





3170 


ib. 
277 
63 
277 
372 


Neale & Go. 170,277 


Neave, T. 


Needham, P. W. 


Nelson, T. 
Nelson and Co. 
Newcomb, O. 
Newham, M. 
Newsham, M. 
Newton, J. 
Newton & Co. 
Nitch, J. 
Noble, R. 
Noel, G. 
Norbury, T. 
Norman, H. 
Norris, R. 
Northcote, 
Notley, G. 
Oke, T. 
O'Neill, E. 
Oom and Co. 
Oram, S. 
Osborn, W. 
Owen, M, 
Owen, T. 
Page, R. 
Paine, G. 
Palmer, T. 
Pannier, L. N. 
Parker, J. 
Parker, T. 
Parker, T. 
Part, S. 

Part, R. and S. 
Paul, T. 
Pelham, A.M, 
Penlerthy, H. 
Pereira, L. D. 
Pereira and Co. 
Perkes, T, 
Petchell, R. 
Petit, J. 
Phillips, W. P. 
Phillips, J. 
Phillips, R. 
Philiips, D. 
Pickering, J 
Pidduck, J. 
Piercy, R, 
Pindar, A 
Pinks, T. 
Plaistead, T. 
Plant, W. 
Plowman, J. 
Pope, J. 
Porter, S. 
Porter, R, 
Porter, R. 
Porter, W. 
Potbury, G. 
Potter and Co, 


Montuty Mac. 


170 
277 
475 
ib. 
68 
475 


' 372 


170 
297 
170 
ib. 
475 
277 
638 
372 
op | 
“63 
475 
277 
s7t 
475 
ib, 
277 
372 
277 
ib. 
170 
571 
ib. 
ib. 
1d. 
77 
372 
475 
ib. 
170 


. 372 


ib. 
571 
ib. 
63 
372 
ib. 
475 
ib. 
2738 
571 
170 
278 
57% 
i 


ibd. 
170 
68 
278 
372 
2738 


475° 


7i 


ib. 


b. 


Pottinger, Je 372 


Powell, R. ib. 
Powell, C. 475 
Powell, W. ib. 
Powell, E. 571 
Preece, B. 278 


Prestidge, W.S, 170 
Preston, W. 372 


Preston, Ro 475 
Price, J. 63 
Primet, J. 57i 
Pringle, T. 278 
Prior, E. 170 
Pulley, J. ib. 
Pycroft, J. 372 
Raines, J. ib. 
Rankin, D. ib. 


Ratclift, R. 170 
Raymill, W. 9 §71 
Rea, T. andG. 278 
Reeves, W. 372 
Reynolds & Co, 170 
Reynolds, W. 278 
Reynolis, B. 372 


Rhodes, B. ib. 
Rich, T. ” oa 
Richards, T. 170 
Richards & Co. 475 


Richmond, F. ib. 
Riddeford, D. 68 
Rideout, H. 3725475 


Ring, W. $71 
Robe, A. 475 


Robinson, T. 63 


Robinson, J. 475 
Robinson, J. ib. 
Roche, J. 278 
Roftey, G. 68 
Rogers, S. 278 
Rogers, R. 372 
Rogers, E. ib. 
Roxpy, R. 68 
Royle, J. ib. 
Royston, W. 475 


Rumbdill, W 372 
Rumsey, T 571 


Rusnton, Re 475 
Russell, J. 372 
Rymill, J. 571 


Sadler, Q. J. 63 
Sampson, S, §71 


Samuel, N. 68 
Samuel, J. 170 
Sandham, J. 68 
Sandwith,H. 475 
Sargeant, R. 170 


Saunders, G. 63 
Scott and Co. 170 


Scott, J. 572 
Sea, W. 372, 475 
Seales andCo. 475 
Sedgwick, M. 372 
Sellers, D. 170 
Semers and Co. 372 
Senate, E- 68 
Senior, W. 572 
Sephton, E, 372 


No, 229+ 
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X. 





Sexton, J. 278 
Sharman, W. 170 
Sharp, W. 68 
Sharpe, C. S72 
Sheffield, S. 475 
Shelton, J. 278 
Shepherd, T. $72 
Shield, J. . id. 
Shuker, J. 475 


Shuttleworth,H. 68 
Shuttleworth & 


Co. 475 
Siggs, W. J. 372 
Simon, J. $72 
Simpson, J» 63 
Sivor, G. 372 


Skipper, T. 475 
Skirrow, T. 273 
Slade, W. 170 
Slaymaker, J. ib. 
Sloane, J. ib. 
Slyth and Co. 572 
Smalley, E. 278,372 
Smallwood, W. 170 
Smith and Co. 68 


Smith, T. ib. 
Smith, J. ib. 
Smith, J. 370 
Smith, J. ib. 
Smith, ]. ib. 
Smith, T. ib. 


Smith, T. 278 
Smith, J. 372 
Smith, f. ib. 
Smith, J. ib. 
Smith, J. 572 


Smithers & Co. 475 
Snowden, W. 63 


Sparrow, J, ib. 
Spencer, f. 475 
Spilsbury, W. 372 
Spring, T. 179 
Stables, W. S72 
Stacey, G. 475 
Starke, R. 63 
Stedwell, J. 170 
Steel, D. 475 
Stephens, Te ib. 
Stevens, R. 72 
Still, A. 372 
Stone, J. ‘68 
Stone, J. 4°5 
Scorr, J. 10. 
Stothard, M. 278 
Stott, R. 170 
Stuart, J. - iD. 
Stuart, B. W.- 72 
Stubs, I. 63 
S:udd, W. ay 

ib. 


Swaby, ]- pe 
Swaine and Co. 475 


Swan and Co. ib. 
Sykes, W. 278, 372 
Symmons, 4+ - 
Tarling, J- 27 
Tarnant, J- 372 
Tatlock, J. 572 
4> 





Taylor, W. 170 
Taylor, J. ib. 
Taylor, G. 72 
Teal, C. 278 
Ternyand Co. 373 


Theakston & Co. 170 
Thew, ]. 372 
Thirkell, G. $72 
Thomas, D. 68 
Thomas, R. J. 170 
Thomas, E. 278 
Thompson, S.T. 475 
Thompson, J. 572 
Thornton and 
Ruper 47% 
Thorpe, W. 273 
Thorpe, J.C. 3 
Throckmorton, 


F.J. 37 
Tickidge, J. $7 
Tielkins, J.G. 27 
Tindale, W. 17 
Tippie, W. 6 


Tobin and Co, 
Tod, R. 
Townsend, C. 
Townsend, J. 
Townsend, W. 
Townson, T. 
Tribe, R. 273, 
Truetitt, W. 6 
Turner and Co. 27 
Turner, J. 3 
Turner, S. 4 
Twell, E. 5 
Twemlow, W. it 
Twigg, J. 47 
Underwood, R. 1 
Upcott, S. §73 
Vail, J. 372 
$72 
372 
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wh uve & Ne 


Vanherman, T. 
Veale and Co. 

Wace, ft. id. 
Wainwright, J. 27% 
Wainwright, J. 372 
Wainwright&Co. $72 


Waitr, ds 29 

Walker, J. 179 
Waiker, f. 475 
Wall, |. 475 
Wallace, R. o8 
Walton, 5. 27% 
Walthail,R. 479 
Ward, 7. 68 
Ward, J. 170 
Ward, W. 476 
Ward, W. sc 
Ward, J. id. 
Warren, W. ibe 
Warton, H. 63 
Waters, K. 273 
Warford, T. 72 
Watkins, T. ib. 
Watkinson, J. 1d. 
Watson, J. 2°> 
Watson, D. 472 


Neaver, W- 
Wells, 








INDE X. 








Alphabetical List of Dividends announced between December 20th, 1811, and 


| June 20th, 1812. § 
Barns, W. 


Wells, T. g7z Wickstead, R. 370 Wilson, B. 68 Wright, }. 174 

West, J. 63 Willday, J. 63 Wilson, J. 170 Wright, W. aan 

Wheatley, S. 476 Williams, R. ib. Wilson, J. 278 Wright, PF. 373 

ta Whetton, W. 372 Williams, W. 170 Wilson, f. 372 Wright,R. 572 

y Whitaker&Co. 68 Williams, S. 27% Wilson, T, 572 Wright, J. tb. 
mM Whitbread, T, 170 Williams, W. 572 WinderandCo. ib. Wyatt, T. ib. 
i \> Whitcher, J. 278 Williamson, J. 476 Windsorand Co. 476 Wylie,G.A, 46 

hy BOS White, R. 476 Wilkins, J. 372 Woodman, W. 278 Youd,R. ib, 
BP | Whitehead, A. 170 Wilkinson &Co. ib. Woolbert,D.T. 68 Young, A, 68 
iy Whitehead, W. 278 Wilkinson, J. 476 Worby,T. 170 ©Young, T. 278 
iad Whitehead, W. 572 Willis, A. 170 Worhall&Co. 476 Young, A. 278, 372 
| iy Whitmore, J. 68 Willis, W. 278 Worthy, M.H. 372 Younge,E, 46 





; ABERNETHIE 372 Boote, C. 170 Carrington,J. 68,170 

: and Co. 372 Barnsley, J. $72 Boss and Co, 372 Carter, M, 63 

F Abernethy, J. §72 Banister, B. ib. Boulton, B.. 68,170 Carter, T. 170 

A Adams, C. 68 Barry, W. 278 Bourdillon, B. 170 Carter, O, 572 

*, hae Adams, R, 278 Barton, H. 572 Bourn, J. 372 Cass, G. 372 

‘ ‘ + Adds, W. 476 Batson, J. ib. Bovingdon, S. 278 Cassotack, J. 476 
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